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LITOTES IN OLD NORSE 






HOUGH mentioned by every compendious grammar, the stylistic 
figure of litotes has been the subject of few specialized treatments 
for the individual languages. Of these, two are outstanding lJongo inter- 
vallo: Carl Weyman’s learned and apparently exhaustive treatise en- 
titled Studien iiber die Figur der Litotes,) which deals with the phe- 
nomenon in Latin literature; and Alfred Hiibner’s Die mhd. Ironie oder 
die Litotes im Altdeutschen,? abounding in subtle and thought-provoking 
suggestions based on a vast material, but not well organized. 

On Weyman’s authority, the word \:rérns is found for the first time 
in a letter of Cicero’s of 56 B.c., where ‘simplicity, frugality (of life)’ is 
its meaning. Only later does it acquire the specifically grammatical 
and rhetorical significance of ‘understatement’ which it carries to-day.’ 

As to the origin and explanation of the ‘‘Classic’’ type of litotes, con- 
sisting predominantly of denied negatives (e.g., vir non indoctus), Wey- 
man has essentially this to say: The figure is due to the effort, in the 
earlier stages of the language, to render an expression as unambiguous 
and impressive as possible. This is done, at frst, by stating the thought 
twice—once by a positive, and once by a negative, clause. These are 
joined by some particle or used asyndetically. Later, when the pleonasm 
is felt, the positive part is omitted but still tacitly demands a correla- 
tive. The reader or hearer is thus compelled to codperate actively with the 
speaker or writer. This is stimulating and lends the expression far more 
force than is inherent in the simple positive predication.‘ 

The “Germanic” type of litotes (as seen in MHG Jiitzel vrdude: ‘keine 
Freude’; sich liitzel vréuwen: ‘sich nicht freuen’), witness the term 


























1 Jahrbicher filr classische Philologie, fiinfzehnter Supplementband (1887), pp. 453-556. 
* Palestra No. 170 (1930).—Cf. JEGP, xxxui (1933). 86-88. 
* Loc. cit., 457 ff. 4 Loc. cit., 478 £., 485 f. 
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Irouie, has been regarded by scholars as the concomitant of restraint 
and caution in the speaker. Hiibner goes to the other extreme by trying 
to prove that its prevalence in MHG is entirely due to grammatical- 
historical factors, viz., the absence of a serviceable adverbial negative 
particle after the old mi had combined with wiht, ieman, etc. to form 
nominals; which had as a consequence that the new negatives were no 
longer possible with verbs, so that substitutes such as liitzel, selten, ringe, 
etc., had to be resorted to.® 
Especially in the MHG type of litotes it will be cbserved that it goes 

precisely with the garrulousness and excessive padding that mark so 
much of the literature. Thus: 

Si leiste giietlichen allez daz man hiez 

tuon die maget edele, wie liitzel si des lies (Kudr., 1021), 


is one example out of hundreds, if not thousands, of similar tags that 
swell up the lines and stanzas of the viélkische Epos and other works of 
a popular appeal, but are comparatively rare in poems which aim at a 
more conscious artistry, such as those of Hartmann, Gottfried, and their 
school.® Also, the factor of emphasis, the need of words capable of taking 
full stress, is to be considered. Thus, in 

Swer ie ze skiiniges hove gereit, 

der wart vil wenic iibersehen (Biterolf, 1140), 


the litotic combination vil wenic ‘not’ serves to strengthen an assertion 
where a simple negation would not do; and so with the great number of 
litotic adverbs and adjectives, such as ein teil, ein michel teil, harte 
sére, mazen, kiime, Ithte, tiure, etc., which meet the eye on every page. 

It thus seems to the present writer that the more general physiological- 
psychological explanation of the bulk of verbal material is required to 
account for the existence, both of the “‘Classic”’ and the “Germanic” 
type of litotes: it is by no means true that human expression always 
tends to abbreviation and simplification.’ Many people, also among the 
supposedly taciturn races, like to talk (verba facere), and lean to verbose- 
ness. It is a matter of common observation that “the short and ugly 
word” is inferior in sustaining power to orotund polysyllables; that it is 
more satisfying, for most of us, to say of a man that he is an unconscion- 
able, unprincipled malefactor, rather than a mean, low thief; and of a 
painting, that it is outrageously hideous, rather than simply very ugly. 
Especially in “fine writing” the statement est vir doctus lacks body, color, 
impressiveness. Hence writers had recourse to the more mouth-filling 


5 Loc. cit., p. 43 ff. * Cf. loc. cit., pp. 126-136. 
7 Cf. Jespersen, Language, p. 403. 
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vir maxime doctus, vir doctissimus—these without real superlative value 
just like Old Norse manna sterkastr = madr sterkr migk; or else, to the 
litotes vir haud indoctus.* ‘.ikewise, hann er eigi irtir, hann er 6trir are 
flat; far more satisfactory and ear-filling is hann er medallagi trir. I 
have no doubt that Hiibner is largely right when he claims that the 
disappearance of the simple negative contributed to make the Ger- 
manic type of litotes so very prominent in MHG; but the abundance 
of it in Old Norse—of which he is well aware—ought to have told him 
that this circumstance never could have originated it; for precisely Old 
Norse at all times had an unusual number of negatives available, yet 
shows at all times the ‘“‘Germanic’”’ type of litotes as well as the “‘Classic.’’® 

In mapping the incidence of litotes in Old Norse literature, representa- 
tive sections were studied, the Proverbs, the Eddic Poems, the corpus of 
Skaldic poetry, in toto; and a considerable number of prose works, his- 
toric, legendary, religious, and in particular, of course, the family sagas, 
as well as some Fornaldarsogur and a few Sddrlandasegur. The collec- 
tion makes no pretence to being complete—which were absurd—even 
for the literature covered. Nor is there any attempt to estimate weighted 
relative frequency, e.g., in the sagas or individual skalds; for not only are 
many instances debatable, whether litotic or not, and variants and 
interpolations to be reckoned with, especially in the poetic monuments; 
but within one work, say, a saga, reams of pages may not contain one 
instance, whereas a cluster of them may occur on one page, in one 
paragraph, even two or three within one sentence. 

Also, one must resist the temptation to generalize on litotes occurring, 
or being absent, in certain authors or styles or periods. It is true, e.g., 
that the Aflam@l contain an unusual amount; that several riddarasegur 
furnish no instances, and the i gious poetry of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, very few; ye. -ven this is not invariable. Objective, 
topographic, legendary, historic accounts in the third person, the learned 


§ Anker-Jensen, Acta Phil. Scand., x (1935), 14 f. offers acute observations on the very 
diverse force of positive meaning possible with the double negative in Danish and Latin. 

* The present writer confesses to a large measure of belief in the irresistible, environ- 
mental, power of fashion habits in all domains of life, and thus also in syntactic-stylistic 
matters as well as in (sporadic) sound changes. If the long 00 has changed to short, over 
large areas of our country, in words like roof, hoof, hoop, wool, etc., then, in the face of 
analogy, why not in words like loop, whoop, spool, fool, moon, etc.? English is adverse to 
certain adjectives being compounded with un-, in-. Thus, wicked, terrible, wrathful, stingy— 
really a very numerous class; probably because words strongly depreciatory per se do not 
need, or are not susceptible of, further modification. Cf. Jespersen, Negation in English, 
p. 144. But Old Norse does have hundreds of similar compounds with pejoratives, such as 
dblaupr ‘not cowardly’; éhnéger ‘not stingy’; éreibinn ‘not wrathful.’ Cf. below, p. 23. 
Then, why the difference in languages so closely akin, if not through fashion? 
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style, will on the whole be found lean in occurrences; and dialogic- 
dramatic passages with a high emotional potential, relatively rich in 
them; but again, not always. Thus, the Bandamanna saga, called by 
Heusler the dialogue saga xar’étoxnv'® has rather few instances of 
litotes. As to styles, with the signal exception of the denied negative 
type, lacking in all poetry, it is likewise hazardous to generalize. It is 
for this reason that quite early in the investigation I gave up as hopeless 
the attempt to segregate instances in metrical and prose material. For 
otherwise there is remarkably little difference in the use of litotes be- 
tween the two vehicles—a striking fact, considering the marked dif- 
ferences in the use of other stylistic devices, such as the use of kennings, 
and of variation, archaic and specially “poetic’’ words, relative freedom 
of word order." 

To avoid misunderstanding, let me say that I am decidedly not of the 
opinion that the litotic phrase of the original is invariably best rendered 
by the non-litotic equivalent; quite on the contrary, for English, as 
well as the other Germanic tongues themselves relish the device. Still, 
in a very large number of cases improvement of the translation will re- 


10 Op. cit., p. liv. 

4 Editions: The E¢ic poems are quoted after Gering’s ed. 4, 1922. For the remainder 
of the poetic literature . have depended on Finnur J6nsson’s Den Norsk-Islandske Skjalde- 
digtning, 2 vols. Translations into Danish therefrom are not specially marked. In the 
matter of «ie prose literature, I have keenly felt the lack, as yet, of a uniform edition; 
which entailed the awkwardness of having to cite, now by chapter and paragraph (as in 
the Sagabibliothek volumes), now by page and lines. 

The project of the Fornritafjélag, recently started, will remedy this (though, at the 
present rate, it may take another fifteen years!). The following works were used: Gisia s., 
Grettis s., Eyrbyggja s., Egils s., Laxdela s., Fridpjofs s., Claris., Flores s., Hungrvaka (all 
in the Sagabibliothek); Floamanna s., Vatsdela s., Hallfredar s. in VigfGsson-Mébius 
Fornsogur (1860); Hrafnkels s., porsteins s. st., Dorsteins s. hv., Dorsteins s. St8., Droplaugar 
s. Gunnars s. p., Vapnfirdinga s. in Austfirdingasogur, ed. Jakobsen (1902); Hensna 
Doris s., Bandamanna s. in Zwei Islandergeschichten, ed. Heusler (1913); Viga-Glams s., 
Ljbsvetninga s., Reykdela s., Valla-Ljéts s., Svarfdela s., Viga-Skuta s. in Islenskar Forn- 
sdgur (1880, 1881, 1833); Hrélfs s. kr., Serla p. in Fornaldarsogur Nordrlanda, ed. Valdimar 
Asmundarson, vol. 1 (1891); Vglsunga s. in Norrene Skrifter osv., ed. S. Bugge (1864); 
Korméks s., ed. Mobius (1886); HarGar s. Gr., ed. pérleifr Jonsson (1891); Finnboga s., 
ed. Gering (1879); Gylfaginning, Skdldskaparmél, ed. Finnur Jénsson (1900); Féstbredra s., 
Copenhagen, ed. Gislason (1852); Sturlunga s., ed. Kalund (1906); Grenlendinga p. in 
vol. 1v of Islensk Fornrit (1935); Heimskringla, ed. Finnur Jénsson (1911); Stjérn, ed. 
Unger (1862); Knytlinga s., in vol. x1 of Fornmanna Sigur (1928); Alexanders s., ed. Unger 
(1848).—The Proverbs, after Finnur Jénsson’s “Oldislandske ordsprog og talemAder,” Ark. 

f.n. Fil. vol. 26 (1914), 61-111; 170-217. 

Abbreviations. In the matter of abbreviations I have adopted (1) for the non-Eddic 
poetry, those of the Lexicon Poeticum* (the third edition not being available to me); 
(2) for the Edda, those of Gering’s V ollstandiges W orterbuch; for the prose, those of Fritz- 
ner’s Ordbog osv. 
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sult. Hence I confidently hope that a fuller appreciation of the large 
scope and variety of litotes in Old Norse will in some measure help to 
raise the level of translations into English, which it must be admitted,. 
with a few signal exceptions, have been both dilettante and stylistically 
greatly inferior to those into German and the modern Scandinavian 
languages. 

A: DENIED NEGATIVE 


1. Negative particle, adverb, or pronoun plus 6-compound (noun, ad- 
jective, adverb). Numerically no doubt the most frequent form of litotes 
in Old Norse prose. It is significantly absent in all forms of poetry.” 


“Er pér pat eigi bkunnigt ...” (Hrafnk., p. 103, 15)—it is not unknown to you: 
you know very well. 

... vard hann aldri bhalir. (Fléam., p. 153, 13): he limped ever after. 

. .. pess fidr, er engom sé vibtgkt dveslom. (Band., p. 54, 13)—money such as is 
acceptable to no unmiserable one: Geld, wie es nur ein armer Teufel annimmt 
(Heusler). 


A particular case in this category is the litotic sense in the fairly fre- 
quent idiom koma 4 évart, koma (e-m) (at) dverom or at e-m dverom. 
..- fara 4 Goddastadi um kveldit ok koma ekki 4 d6vart. (Laxd., chap. 14, 34)— 
and do not come unexpectedly: their coming was looked forward to. 
“ |. . eigi kemr at mér bvgrom, at hann verdi eigi ellidaupr.”’ (Sturl., 1, 136)—jeg 
er forberedt paa ... (KAlund). 
“ ... ekki kom mér pat at 6vgrom ...” (Glam., p. 34, 65)—I anticipated it. 


2. Negative particle etc. plus negative compounds formed with prefixes 
other than 6-. 
“ .. . litk mér svd, at eigi muni pvt misrdpit, bb at eigi sé besso keypt.” (Hens., 
p. 17, 5)—it seems io me that it be not ill-advised though this be not bought: 
it is just as well that you do not buy it. 
“Ekki mundi bér pat missgnast, péat pat veri at bér spnist sd.” (Hard., p. 14)— 
you wouldn’t be mistaken, if etc. : you would be quite right etc. 
.-. Sagdiz ekki eiga pérbirni vanlaunat. (Grett., chap. 81, 11)—er habe nichts 
unvollstaindig belohnt: er sei nichts schuldig (Boer). Still better, positively: that 
he was even with him. 
... kvaz hvergi bykkjaz varbtinn vid Njdlssonum, hvar sem peir fyndis. (Nj., 
chap. 92, 7)—said he considered himself never unprepared against the sons of 
N.: that he was ever ready for them. 
“Vel er bodit ... en pd er eigi ¢rvent, at ck hafa dmali af konu minni . . . fyrir 
petta.” (Nj., chap. 43, 5)—and yet it is not beyond expectation: it is altogether 
likely, etc. 

* Fritzner records far over a thousand 6-compounds, of which perhaps the majority are 


found, each more or less frequently, in litotic use. Of the ca. 200 6-compounds listed in the 
Lex. Poet., a very large proportion occur only once; and none with litotic force. 
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“ _ .. bess er & engri stund groent, at elli stigi yfir hofud mér.” (Eyr., chap. 64, 12) 
— it is at no time unexpected: it is quite likely that I may die at any time. 


Occurrences of negated gr-compound (NB., only with venn) in a 
litotic sense are frequent in the prose. Curiously, the Edda offers us our 
only indubitable examples of this phrase in poetry. 


Esa mér ¢rvent ner 6ru komir, 
skars! upp und skipi.” (HH», 23): 

es wiirde mich nicht iiberraschen, wenn du, hexe! unter unserm schiffe empor- 
tauchtest. (Ger. Kom.): I quite expect you to come up, etc. 

“Na kvebk enskis ¢roent vera... 

es 4 armi pa blifoum sefr...” (HH., a, 47): 
Nun will ich nichts unméglich nennen . . . (Genzmer). The rather prosy 
idiom (and thought) in an otherwise highly poetic passage is striking. (The 
passage in H?#. 100 in which ¢r- occurs with verdr cannot with certainty be re- 
garded as litotic.) 


3. Negative particle etc. plus negative adjective with emphatic prefix or 
adverb. This involves only all- and me@ gilu. Restricted to the prose (but 
cf. B). 


« |, . sgnist lip ypvart litit ok illa bit, en eigi allébragdligt ok eigi allfeigligt ...” 
(Sturl., 11, 256, 30)—your force seems not altogether unpromising nor altogether 
certain of being annihilated: quite promising and hopeful. 

pat var nokkura manna ml, at eigi pdtti allolikt fara pvt, er bérgrimr hafdi gort 
vid Vésteinn. (Gtsl., chap. 17, 11)—that things were going not altogether unlike: 
very much like. 

“|. . ef bau koma optar at meini, b4 munu eigi gll allamit. (Glam., p. 23, 92)— 
werden nicht alle unversehrt bleiben (Ranisch-Vogt): some will be given the 
stick. Bgdvarr [as the dragon approaches] . . . kastar honum [his companion, 
Halli] nidr i mésann, ok bar liggr hann, ok eigi med ollu éhreddr. (Hrélfs., p. 53)— 
and terribly afraid. 


4. Negative particle etc. plus nominal with privative adjective (vanr). 
The litotic use of this combination was noted only once in the prose, 
but several times in poetry. 


—vas beim vettergis _ vant or golli. (Vsp., 8): 
Nichts aus Golde den Géttern fehlte. (Genzmer): they had abundance of golden 
things. 


“...4 gorbom Gymis _—_ erumka golls of vant . ..”. (Skm., 22). 
“vas os vellegis vant ens g6da—” (Qrv., vim, 46) 
—we had all the good things we wished. 
Orut bl66s vanar _— benmés granar (Hfi., 11) 
Ravnenes nezb var ikke ublodigt: was all bloody. 
Vasa gamans vant (Slemb.); 
det var behageligt i gammen, 
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Refr bad hana hafa sik at héfi, en hon latr 56 cigi vant margra fiflyrda, (Gtsl., 
chap. 26, 25)—aber sie war mit ihren Schimpfworten noch nicht zu Ende. 
(Heusler-Ranke) Better: She gave them a good lick with the rough side of her 


tongue. 
5. Negative particle etc. plus nominal with negative or privative suffix. 


Bersi kvez eigi erendlaust fara vilja. (Korm., p. 32, 22)—Bersi said he didn’t want 
to go without accomplishing something. 

While the compound ¢rendislauss is by all means commonest in litotic com- 
binations, similar ones, such as ébyrgdarlauss, forsjélauss, gerningalauss, grém- 
lauss, kauplauss, mannhefndalauss, tvimealislauss, tihapplauss, raunarlauss are 
frequent in prose. 

Gtsli hefir n& eigi allmannfatt. (Gtsl., chap. 17, 13)—nicht grossen Mangel an 
Menschen (zahlreiche Giste). (F.J.) 
“ ... vardat mér ordfatt.”” (GSars., 19) 

—jeg kom ikke til at mangle ord: I was eloquent. 

Vasat hreggvana hyggnum hraun-Atla pérkatli ... 

... Sprakka. (Isldr., 5) 
—the wise Thorkell did not lack courage: was most courageous. 
No other compound with -vanr was found in litotic use; nor, as it happens, were 
the considerable number of other negative-privative suffixes so frequent in 
poetic diction, such as -traudr, -varr, -vani, -vandr, -styggr, -stamr. 


6. Negative particle etc. plus nominal with negative prefix in the com- 
parative degree. This is of fairly common occurrence in prose. 


“ . . . sv segir mér hugr um, at eigi sé bér bannara eptr til min, en pér er { brott...” 
(Hallfr., p. 99, 28)—I foresee that you will not be less eager (: fully as eager) to 
return to me as you are to get away. 

“.. . engi skal yor bparfari en ek, ef ek lifi .. .” (Grett., chap. 82, 24)—: no one 
is going to inflict more damage on you than! ... 

pé malti pérvarir: “aldri bykki mér évenna at snia nordr aptr.” (Ljésv., p. 202, 
55)—I would never think it worse: ich fande es noch das Beste, dass du in deinen 
Norden heimreistest. (Ranisch) 

pykkir pat hoergi Olikara, at hann myndi hefna vilja. (Reykd., p. 124, 18)—it 
seemed by no means more unlikely: man meinte, er werde sich gewiss zu rachen 
suchen. (Ranisch-Vogt) 

Varla var til épokkaselli mabr en Hensna-bérir var. (Hensn., p. 2, 17)—there 
was scarcely a more unpopular person . . . 


7. Negative particle etc. plus nominal with negative suffix in the com- 
parative degree.—Only the following example was noted. 
“pb at pér pikki porkell -nagr minn ekki skidtligr nok, bd er hann pé ekki upp- 
burdarminni um pat er til koennana heyrir en pér garparnir.”’ (Finnb. p. 57,14)— 
- » 80 ist er doch in Sachen, die Frauen angehn, nicht weniger Manns als ihr 
(Ger. ed.): just as enterprising. 
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8. Negative particle etc. plus adjective with negative prefix in the superla- 
tive degree.—Only the following example was noted. 
“G66r er draumr pinn, ok pé eigi tlikast, at viti til annars heims ...” (Fléam., 
p. 144, 15)—and yet it is not altogether unlikely: it is altogether likely etc. 


9. Negative particle etc. plus negative pronoun.—Of not very common 
occurrence in the prose. 
Hon hlé at ok malti: “Eigi ert ba engi 1 leikinum.” (Nj., chap. 17, 8)—Du bist 
im Spiel kein ungefahrlicher Gegner. (F. J.) Cf. ““You aren’t a nobody.” 
Kélskeggr heyrdi ok mealti: “bat munu eigi engra ttdinda vita.” (ibid., chap. 54, 9) 
—that is likely to betoken no small tidings: great things are likely to befall. 
“ . . . hofom vér ok svd at eins heiman gort ferd vara, at eigi mun til einskis etlop 

.”’. (Hensn., p. 16, 5)—not for nothing did we make this journey: we cer- 
tainly meant to accomplish something. 

Similarly Greit., chap. 59, 5; 76, 2; 80, 3. 
“ _.. vist etla ek at slik ml pikki eigi engis verd.” (Vigagl., p. 64, 33)—I cer- 
tainly think that such matters are not worth nothing: are of great importance. 
“... mun pd eigi bikkja ecki »drt erendi, er vér leggjum pik vid velli.” (Finnb., 
p. 87, 17)—unsere Fahrt wird uns nicht ganz umsonst diinken (Gering): will 
seem very much worth while. 


10. Negative particle plus negated dependent clauses.—This is of fairly 

numerous occurrence. I set down some typical examples. 

“... er eigi triatt, at mér hafi eigi t skap runnit sonardaupinn.” (p.stang., p. 85, 
22)—Und zu glauben ist’s, dass mir der Tod meines Sohns zu schaffen macht. 
(Neckel) Cf. Norw. det er ikke fritt for, at—. 

“ .. . ekki er pat, at bu minnir os eigi ad...” (Sturl., 1, 200, 12)—du forsémmer 
ikke at minde os: you surely keep on reminding us. 

pa melti Katla: “Eigi er nti heim at seggja t kveld, at pér hafid eigi grendi haft 
hingat ...” (Eyrb., chap. 20, 12): You may indeed tell them at home that you 
had some errand hither. 

... en pb hefdi hann eigi dliklegr verit, at hann myndi eigi aptr koma. (Poérst. 
hvit., p. 8, 13)—but all the same it had seemed not improbable that he would 
never come back. (Jones) Better:—doch habe es ausgesehn, als wiirde er nicht 
mehr heimkommen. (Neckel) 

Eigi var um pat einmalt, at hann veri eigi hamrammr. (Eg., chap. 67, 4)—There 
was not all one tale about it, that he was not shape-strong [!]. (Eddison): people 
had a suspicion that he could change his shape. 

With negative adverb: 

pérgils pa heldr illa, ok dtraust at hann svipadi eigi stundum. (Sturl., m1, 139)—it 
occurred that he whipped him at times. 


11. Double negative with litotic force—This seems to occur only in the 
following instances. 
... fora felt peygi...(Am., 44) Sie [Gudrun] benahm sich durchaus nicht 
furchtsam (Ger. Kom.): she showed great courage. 
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Uti néinni — unpir hvarki, 
systir min! nema hjé Sigurpi. (Gpr., 1, 16): 
“Glick gab es, Gudrun, fiir dich, fern und nah, nur bei Sigurd.” (Genzmer) 
Svd skyldi hverr opbrum verja til aldrlaga 
sverpi sdrbeitu, at sér né striddit. (Ham., 8): 
wenn man sich selber dadurch schiadigt. (Ger. Kom.) 


B. DENIED POSITIVE 


Next to the preceding, this is the most numerous category of litotes 
in Old Norse poetry and prose. It is well to note that the denied, posi- 
tive or emphatic, word may run the gamut from strongly positive to 
strongly negative meaning. 

In the adjeciive-adverb we may have a descending scale from such 
strongly positive values as gédr, allr, med gllu, hégligr, dali through 
parfr, smar, fér, skamr to the distinctly minus qualities shown in nega- 
tives such as /étill, vaur, illr, and negative compounds with suffixes or 
prefixes such as instanced above (with the zero point hard to fix defi- 
nitely), which will bring us back to the preceding category of denied 
negative. Likewise, adjective-adverb compounds made up with the 
positive prefixes such as all-, aud-, full-, of-, ein-, hég-, vin-, (a particu- 
larly numerous class) will shade off through (medal-),"* létill-, into van-, 
f4, mis-, or-, var-, au-, ill-; and (the far less numerous) adjective-adverb 
compounds made up with the positive suffix -gédr, without transition, 
into the opposite with -/étill, -skamr, -lauss, -vani, -traudr, -varr. 

A similar scale is evident in the nouns (rather sparsely) found in 
litotic combinations. Qualities may descend from such of good report as 
s@la ‘bliss,’ bl#da ‘gentleness,’ traust ‘help, protection,’ fridr ‘peace, love,’ 
bokk ‘pleasure, liking’; aldrbét ‘delight,’ kyrrseta ‘peaceful existence,’ 
semdarfér ‘honorable journey’ through the ambiguous medalskemm to 
such of unpleasantness or stricture as afsvar ‘refusal,’ harmsaga ‘tidings 
of grief,’ atfararleysi ‘inaction,’ /4gi ‘lie’ etc. And persons, from respect- 
ability and estimation, evidenced in terms such as vinr ‘friend,’ seétir 
‘peacemaker,’ deldarmapr ‘a man easy to get along with,’ jafnadarmapr 
‘impartial person,’ gefumapr ‘lucky person,’ through the (scarcely 
honorable) epithets compounded with medal- (-tivinr, -épekbarmadr, 
~-nibingr, -sndpr, -karvéndr) ‘to disregard and scorn,’ such as shown in 
the vituperatives eptirbdir ‘inferior person,’ ‘tail-ender,’ sturumadr 
‘brawler,’ veifiskati ‘spendthrift,’ klektunarmapr ‘milksop’—all of which 
are found in litotic combinations. 


4 As it happens, this was not found in litotic combination. As to its ‘neutral’ value, cf. 
note 14, below. 
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If denied, the result will, of course, be the exact reverse—the denied 
positive will become a strong negative, the denied negative, a decide: 
positive (as seen in the preceding category); with a certain number of 
cases where, as shown, we may be in doubt about their exact force. It 
will, then, frequently be a matter of discretion to which category a cer- 
tain litotic combination is to be assigned. 

With the wealth of material at hand, a few typical instances must 
suffice. 


la. Denied simple positive adjective or adverb. 


sangr var et g6dr ens unga gulls lystis enn fsti. (Hard., 2): 
den unge mands fiérste gang var uheldig (he broke his mother’s necklace on his 
first attempt to walk, which enrages her so that she prophesies him ill luck). 
“_.. & munut af hafi komnir vera, bétt eigi hafi greitt til tekiz.” (Finnb., p. 16, 18) 
—Gut ist es euch nicht ergangen (Ger. Kom.): you fared ill. 
pat er malt, at bérbjorn vere eigi allr jafnan, sem hann var sénn. (Hensn., p. 12, 
22)—dass er seine sichtbare Person bisweilen verliess. (Heusler) 
“... of ek hefda vitad pat, [viz., that his father’s slayer was present] )é mundi 
eigi kort med ollu verit hafa ...” (Vatsd., p. 41)—wenn ich das gewusst hitte, 
wire es ganz und gar nicht stille geblieben. (Vogt-Fischer) 
Eigi gat meistari Pérus pvt fjarri, at . . . (Ciér., chap. 6, 11)—Meister P. kam mit 
seiner Vermutung nicht fern von dem, was. . . : er sah ganz richtig voraus . 
(Cederschiéld) 
... ok sem hann kemr t jardhusit, er bar Reginn fyrir ok ekki mjok fridlegr. 
(Hrélfskr., p. 12)—and not very peacefully inclined: and straightway made for 
him 


Ekki var Eireki margt til borgils .. . (Fléam., p. 148, 26)—He turned the cold 
shoulder on Th... . 
.. . ekki lagdizs mjgk 4 med peim frandum Hriti ok pérleiki. (Laxd., chap. 20, 
49)—no great affection was wasted: there was coolness between . .. 
..-enpeirra for —_—porfgi veri. (Sig. sk. 35): 
wire besser unterblieben. (Ger. Kom.) 
sagdit honum hugr vel... (Hym., 14): 
ihm ahnte nichts Gutes (Ger. tr): Béses schwante ihm. (Genzmer) 
par sitr Sigyn _peygi of sinum 
ver vel glojup .. . (Vsp., 35): 
ihr Gesell bringt ihr wenig Wonne (Genzmer): disconsolate about her spouse. 
Hann thk pvt fénu, pvi at eigi var smam fram lagt. (Laxd., chap. 29, 18)—nicht in 
geringer Menge gegeben (Kalund): because a considerable sum was offered. 
... Sat par orn ok eigi litill. (Skdldsk., chap. 1, p. 69)—there sate a huge eagle. 
Ut gekk hon st5an —-ypit litt hurbom ... (Am., 44): 
und schob die Tiiren weit empor. (Ger. Kom.) 
“beygi mun 6r for aumlig vesa.” (Sigsk., 68): 
nicht armlich wird unsre Ausfahrt sein. (Genzmer): priicely our pomp will be. 
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“Rigi mun pat logit, at b& munt vera stérr ok einrédr.” (Laxd., chap. 37, 5)-—It 
certainly proves true... 

Samundr kvad sér pat eigi 4 tvart koma, ok veri eigi illa jéat slikir menn veri af 
rédnir. (Vatsd., p. 32)—it would be a good thing to get rid of such men. 


ib. Denied adjective-adverb compounds with positive prefix. A type ex- 
ceedingly common in litotic combinations, both in prose and poetry. 
“Mun fyr reipi rik brapr vid pik, 
né of oftrega, allvel skipa.” (Grip. 49): 
aus gekranktem Stolz, in Kummer und Zorn, wird iibel an dir die Edle handeln. 
(Ger. Tr.) Note that the negation refers to allvel. (id., Kom.) 
Drak eigi ek drekku dag bann, es mer sogbu 
Erlings tal at jélum allgladr . . . (Sigv. 7, 8): 
Jeg deltog ikke videre glad (: most deiectedly) i drikkelaget da man fortalte mig 
om Erlings déd. 
Konungarnir svara: “Ekki er bessara mala allvitrliga leitat .. .” (Fridpj., chap. 
2, 5): This cause has been urged very unwisely. 
Spurdisk monnum svd til, sem peir myndi eigi vera audséttir. (Eyrb., chap. 61, 2)— 
that they would not be very easy to attack: that it would be difficult . . . 
Esa audpeysir or hyggju stad 
fagna fundr Friggja nidja .. . (Eg., 3, 2): 
Asernes gledes fund . . . er ikke let at bringe frem: ’t is difficult etc. 
.. . eigi var um pat einmelt, at hann veri eigi hamrammr. (Eg., chap. 67, 4)—das 
war nicht etwas, was nur einer sagte: es wurde von gar vielen gesagt und geglaubt 
(F. J.); or, as Nérdal (ed.) has it: allir eru sammAla um pad. 
..-lof skaldi _—_esat of allvalds risnu 
einfalt . . . (ESk., 1, 3): 
skjalden har mere end en enkelt lov om kongens pragtudfoldelse. 
“Vastat, Frédil —fullspakr of pik, 
mdlvinr manna, es man keyptir.” (Grot., 8): 
Nicht warst du, Frodi, bei vollem Verstand: foolish wert . . . 
Kunnut Sygnir 4 sgduldgrom 
fullvel fara . . . (Ol. helg., 1): 
Sogningerne forstaar nok ikke at ride s4 serdeles godt: are poor riders. (One of 
them fell off his horse.) 
“ .. . eigi er betta godvenligt, ok mon illan enda eiga.” (Band., p. 37, 13)—Gutes 
lasst das nicht erwarten: it bodes ill. 
S4 (dili) munat verda héggreddr. ( pérm., 2, 14): 
det [brandsar] vil ikke let helbredes: will heal with difficulty, scarcely. 
Eigi sotud = meginfjarri . . . (Sigv., 13, 9): 
du sad . . . ikke langt borte: close by. 
“... ekki er ofmikit sagt af pessi thrétt pinni.” ( p. St5., p. 223)—not too much 
(: all too little) has been said of this your skill. 
Ekki kalla ek pat litilmannligt,” segir Bolli. (Laxd., chap. 40, 51)—I call that 
a bold deed (viz. to burn the hall over the king’s head). 
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1c. Denied adjective-adverb compound with positive suffix—Only one 
was found in litotic combination. 


Gekk Grettir }4 t haugin. Var bar myrkt ok peygi pefgott. (Grett., chap. 18, 9)— 
and not at all sweet-smelling: malodorous. 


2. Denied (simple ar’ compound) noun. 
Eptir pat skilja peir med engri blidu. (Korm., p. 37, 5)—they part with no great 
friendliness: as enemies. 
“Syni binum __ verpra sala skopup., 
pats ykkarr beggja bani.” (Reg., 6): 

kein Segen deinen Séhnen erwiachst (Genzmer): a curse it will be to thy son. 
Hann var ordillr, ok orti, ok ntdskar; engi var hann manna satir. (Sturl., 1, 320, 

11)—he was a trouble-maker. 

“pat er 146, Jokull, at rida heim: mun pér petta verda engi semdarfér at sinni.” 
(Finnb., p. 60, 24)—diesmal wirst du dir keine Ehre einlegen: this has been a 
discomfiture to you. 

Vasa kyrrseta, apr Knui felli. (Grot., 14): 

nicht ruhte der Kampf bis Knui fiel. (Genzmer) 

“ ...p% munt vera engi gefumapr, ok ilt mun af pér hijétask...” (Hensn., 
p. 10, 20)—you don’t look like a lucky fellow: you seem born to misfortune. 
“Sannspurdan hefi ek fjdndskap Haralds konungs til var; s§nisk mér svd at vér 
munim eigi padan trausts bida...” (Laxd., chap. 2, 4)—we can count on no 
security on that side . . . (Veblen): we are exposed to the greatest danger. 
Eigi potti hann dllum jafnadarmadr vera. (Vig. Sk., p. 147, 77)—he did not seem 
a fair and square man to all: to many he seemed unjust in his dealings. 
Ingimundr sagdist honum enga pbokk fyrir betta kunna . . . (Vatsd., p. 20)—I said 
he wasn’t particularly obliged to him for that: he said he resented it. 

. «. hon kvap enga porf kvému hans, ...(Korm., p. 36, 15)—she said there was 
no need for his coming: that he might as well stay away. (Said of an unwelcome 
suitor.) 

“Svd hefnir pu pérodds, . . . er Steinbéorr hefir serdan til dlifis, ok ertu eigi medal- 
ntdingr.” (Eyrb., chap. 44, 15). Instructively, MS. W has: inn mesti ntdingr. 
Similarly: eigi medalkarl vandr (Band., p. 46, 23)—ein Halunke ersten Ranges 
(Heusler); eigi medalskomm (Sturl., 11, 69)—en stor skendsel (KAlund); eigi 
medalfi fl (Grett., chap. 75, 4)—one big fool; eigi medalsnapr (Eyrb., 45, 23)—do.; 
eigi medalépekparmadr (Reykd., p. 50, 141)—not middlings unwise: exceedingly 
unwise; eigi medaluvinir (Finnb., p. 22, 4)—mighty unfriendly persons; medalat- 
fararleysi (Vatsd., p. 32)—quite lackadaisical.“—The latter examples already 
belong to the category of the denied negative. 
Hann var bhlutdeilinn, umsyslumadr, engi sturumadr .. . (Valla. L., p. 167)— 
nicht leicht reizbar (Ranisch-Vogt): of staid disposition. 


\™ Notwithstanding the frequent use of medal- as litotic adverbiai definition (cf. p. 9) 
the use with negatives shows that it is not always used in a negative sense. Cf. also 
medalsnétr (Hov., 54 £.)—‘middlings wise’; medallag (n), at medallagi ‘medium quality, 
average,’ medalmadr 4 vext ‘middlesized person.’ 
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vara tél, at skaut Skuli ... Foldungum 
.. . Skelk t bringu. (Anon., (x1) B16): 
det var ingen usandhed: it was true by all means. 
varpa vgn loge .. . (Am., 87); 
die Befiirchtung erwies sich nicht unbegriindet. (Ger. Kom.): was well-grounded. 
erut af eklu eldar kyndir .. . (A4lfss., vi, 2): 
sparsomt er ikke balene tendte: they burn with a vengeance. Adverbial. Simi- 


larly, Arn., 3, 17. 


3. Denied adjective-adverb in comparative degree.—This is a fairly large 
category, but its use is virtually confined to prose, only two examples 
having been located in all the poetic monuments,’* against several 
scores in prose. Also, no compounds of adjective-adverb in the com- 
parative were noted in litotic combination. The most frequent occur- 
rences are with betr, firr, fleiri, fyrr, enn heldr, minna, seinna (vanu 
seinna), stdr, skemra, verr. 

Melkorku pykkir Hoskuldr gera svivirdliga til sin; hefir hon pat t hug sér at gera 
pé hluti nokkura, er honum petti cigi betr. (Laxd., chap. 20, 8)—to do him a turn 
which would seem to him a whole lot worse. 

‘“* .,. veri pat eigi firr minu skapi ...” (Sturl., 1, 266, 9)—jeg vilde vere mest 
tilboielig . . . (Kalund) 

Hon kvaz pat etla, at hon mundi eigi taka fleiri séttir. (Eyrb., chap. 51, 7)—that 
this was her last sickness. 

pétti morgum monnum pat eigi fyrr hafa at hendi borit en likligt var... (Reyk., 
p. 146, 72)—dies sei nicht friiher zu erwarten gewesen (Ranisch-Vogt; wrong)— 
that this hadn’t happened earlier than was likely: happened just about the time 
it could be expected to. 

Asgrimr malti: ““Eigi enn heldr etla ek pat, butat pessir menn fara med hldiri og 
gani...” (Nj., chap. 136, 5)—all the less I think so, because . . . 

“|. . ok eigi minni vén at hann lati slé af mér hofudit . ..” (Clér., chap. 14, 4)— 
am wahrscheinlichsten ist’s . . . (Cederschiold) 

enn vard eigi in minna @tiskard, pats hjé Bardi. (Evids., 7) 

—der blev atter et ikke mindre skar i slegten, som B. huggede: he did fully as 
much damage... 

“...er hér ekki seinna um at gera...” (Finnb., p. 12, 8)—es gibt hier kein 
Zégern. (Gering) 

.. hof r6t kerlingar 4 méti vedri, ok pdtti fara eigi véna seinna. (Grett., chap. 
79, 4): =vdnu skjétara (Boer), faster than might be expected. 

porsteinn kvadst eigi stdr fyr hans hlut sét hafa . . . (Hallfr., p. 87, 28)—Th. said 
he hadn’t considered his interest any less: had given it fully as much considera- 
tion. 

Mundup ei stdr en saudir ...fyr dgri... 
4 sjé hlaupa . . . (Grettis.s., 53): 


4 Fiqlsv., 9, Ht., 91, 92 are hardly litotic. 
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I vilde ikke mindre [: as readily] end far for dyret have lébet og styrtet eder j 
sjden. 

“... vilja munda ek pat, at ba rynnir ecigi skemra apr sél settir ¢ kveld.” (Glim., 
p. 46, 58)—that you run no less: as much. 

“ .. . Dé er eigi verra at vera eigi einum saman .. .” (Sturl., 1, 254, 16)—det er 
bedst for dig ikke at vere alene. (K4lund) 


Among other, scattered, litotic combinations, eigi s$nni is interesting 
for its form. 


“ ... eigi eru launin sgnni en svd.” (Gisl., chap. 29, 9)—der Lohn wird nicht so 
sicher sein: meine Gegengabe wird wahrscheinlich ausbleiben. (F. J.) Synn 
‘certain, plain’; its comparative is the same, cf. Noreen, §277, 1; 438. 


4. Denied adjective-adverb in the superlative degree.—Decidedly less 
common than the comparative. I give all the examples gathered. The 
use seems confined to prose. The two examples from poetry (Geis!i) 
strike one as desperately prosy. 


.. «Dé spyrr Kormakr hodrt eigi hefdi tekiz slétt; hann segir: nt hefir vist tekiz 
eigi sem best. (Korm., p. 53, 12)—things certainly haven’t gone very well: mighty 
poorly (Steingerth and all their goods have been taken). 
“ ... pat vilda ek, at ba farir eigi heim t kveld—mér liz n&i eigi sem hamingjusam- 
ligast 4 pik.” (Eyrb., chap. 16, 1)—you don’t seem to have a very fortunate look 
about you: you look fey. (He goes and is killed.) 
... kvas eigi ddr haft hafa minsta lag af hrakningum. (Sturl., 1, p. 260, 27)— 
sagde at hann havde lidt sin del [still better: his full share] af haergningerne. 
(Kalund) 
“Alt verdr til fjdrins unnit,” sagdi Gtsli,’ ok er oss pat eigi sist kaupmennum.” 
(Grett., chap. 59, 6)—um Geld zu verdienen, wird alles gewagt, und das gilt nicht 
am wenigsten fiir uns (Boer): and that is especially true of us merchants. 
Guomunds melti: “opt hefir ba mér hallkvemr verit, en eigi mun n& smestu dda, 
ok mé mér koma at miklu haldi.” (Ljésv., p. 163, 178)—manchen Dienst hast du 
mir erwiesen, aber keinen grésseren als den da. (Ranisch) 

vasa sem venst vidrlif ... (E. Sk., 6, 0): 
det s& ikke godt ud (med livet}, sidan er behandling som han fik: prospects for 
[the saint’s] life were poor. 

... rhdrat pat smestu .. . (ibid., 57)— 

det har ikke mindst betydning (Lex. Poet.): det er meget magtpdliggende. 


5. Denied positive verb—Verbs of frequent occurrence in litotic 
phrases are: batna, beta, duga, f$sa, hafa, lofa—hlifa, lttist, spara, vegja, 
—dvala, dylja, fela, hafna, lasta, mista, sakna, skorta, brjéta, purfa. As 
with nominals, a descending scale of values from positive to negative— 
somewhat as suggested here—can be established, with a reversal of 
meaning when used with a negative. Thus: eigi skortir ‘there is ar 
abundance,’ eigi batnar ‘matters grow worse.’—It is to be noted that in 
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verbal phrases, the force of the negative is directed against the main 
verbal idea. Thus: eigi segduz peir vita. (Eyrb., chap. 1, 7) =negaverunt 
scire (Gering); in litotic phrases: mfdingverk er hann spardi ekki at gera 
(Finnb., 33, 18)—the dastardly things which he did not omit to do: 
which he did again and again. In other words, all of the above verbs 
are apt to become virtually negative verbs qualifying a following de- 


~ pendent infinitive. 


| Ekbi baina®i frandsemi peirra Asmundar vid petta. (Grett., chap. 14, 12)—their 


relationship didn’t exactly improve thereby: grew worse if anything. 


| Ekki pétti flestum monnum Helgi beta um skapsmuni Hadar. (Hard., p. 28)—he 
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: didn’t seem to improve H.’s disposition: he had an evil influence on him. 
| Péroddr svarar: “Hon malti mikit um, at eigi mundi duga at bregda af pvt, er hon 


melti fyrir.” (Eyrb., chap. 51, 15)—that it wouldn’t do to deviate from what 
etc.: that ill would result, if etc. 
pé svarar Olafr: “ekki fostu menn bess, médir, at ek flytta féstru bina af Irlandi.” 
(Laxd., chap. 22, 20)—there were those who did not think best (Veblen): d.h. 
man riet ab. (Kalund.) 

ekki hafdi hildings mildi (Rst., 12): 


_ intet var for stor for kongens gavmildhed (Skjaldedigtning) : kongens gavmildhed 


overgik alt (Lex. Poet. sub hefa). 
Ottar malti: eigi er ferd pessi virduleg ordin, frendi. Hallfredr kvad eigi lofa 
mega .. . (Hallfr., p. 90, 13)—he said he couldn’t praise it: he said it had indeed 
turned out badly. 
. 2. né eyri allrifum skal hlifa ... (Ey. Brin.) 

—man skal ikke spare pa de rigelige penge: one should freely give. 
Gudbrandr malti: “ekki lig mér své 4 pik, sem bi mynir gefumadr vera. (Nj., 
chap. 87, 14)—you look to me like an unlucky person. 
Gengr upp alt pat er fyrir beim verdr .. . spardi hvdrrgi af, en bd verdr Grettir 
drjtigari . . . (Grett., chap. 28, 9)—neither spared himself: beide strengten sich 
ausserordentlich an. (Boer) 

Réd Fritpjéfr — fridar at bidja 

potat Vikarr vegoi ekki. (Gautr., a8): 
ti Vikar var uskansom. 

... muna ni Helgi hjorping dvala. (H. H., 1, 52): 
nicht schiebt nun H. das Schwertding auf (Genzmer): H. will now hasten battle. 
Dreympi mik, Hogni, dyljumk pat eigi . . . (Am., 14): 

hide it I will not: I (must?) reveal it to thee. (Kostbera urges him to listen to her 
presageful dreams). Cf. ibid., 75, 86. 

... mé svth folusk . . . (Sigov., 1, 2): 
svigen kunde ikke skjules: the treason would out. 
Uréarkottr hafnar ekki vanda sinum .. . (Finnb., p.10, 4)—does not desist from 
his habit: keeps right on. 
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Gisli hafdi bu eptir, ok saknar engis t, at nt sé bait verra en Apr. (Gisl., p. 23, 17)— 
er merkte nicht, dass es mit der Wirtschaft jetzt etwa weniger gut ginge als vor- 
her. (Heusler-Ranke): is satisfied that the farm is going as well as before. 
. . « Skorti par eigi storord . . . (Hkr., p. 217, 28): there was much boasting. 
... kannkat pat lasta . . . (G. Stirs., 6): 
I cannot speak ill of: I must praise. 
Kraka prautat kapp _— at brjéta aud... . (H1., 24b): 
Kraki manglede ikke iver at uddele guld: was generous about giving gold. 
. . » hyger at eigi skal hann purfa at lita optarr 4 hornit .. . (Gylfag., chap. 44, 
p. 50)—he thought that he wouldn’t need to bend down over the horn again: 
that certainly this was the last time. . . 
Rare is the negative with the copula to form a litotic combination. 





Hl .. . ekki var vérum brédur 

wy fyr dritmenni —_dramb at setja. (H4lfs., vit, 6): 

he ikke var det en vanskelig sag: he easily subdued . . . 

i ; Dorgrimr melti: “ekki er mér um, Bodvarr, at bt ferir almanna leid . . . (Vala 
(y Ij., p. 181)—I prefer you would not. . . 
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C: LITOTES EFFECTED WITHOUT NEGATION 


In the so-called Germanic type of litotes, understatement is effected 
:. by a qualifying nominal of weak, positive or negative, value making 
: | the resulting statement emphatically positive or negative—It may be 
i noted that syntactically it makes not much difference whether I say 
H litt deligr or eigi deligr; var nu fait fjelredara. (Hard., p. 18) or var nui 
ekki fjglredera. Stylistically, however, this usage contributes in a major 
degree to impart to Old Norse prose, and frequently the poetry, its 
ironic, realistic tinge. 
1. Positive Expressions. Gnégr—‘enough: much.’ When calling atten- 
th tion to the litotic force of MHG. genuoc,'* Hiibner is at great pains to 
he prove that “gnuoc gar nicht unter die Ausdriicke der mhd. Ironie gehért, 
weil es von Haus aus multum bedeutet.”!” However, any consideration, 
both of the etymology of the word, especially with relation to Goth. 
ganah, OHG ginah ‘es geniigt,’ and the abundant occurrences of the 
original meaning ‘satis’ in all old dialects, should be sufficient to dis- 

+ prove this somewhat erratic contention. For Old Norse, at any rate, 

a litotic force is acknowledged by all lexicographers—Quite another 

af matter it is that in any language ‘enough’ is apt to be used for under- 
statement (cf. @rinn, below) and, vice versa, multum shade into satis 
(cf. ‘plenty’ = ‘enough’).—Curiously, litotes with gnégr seems far more 
prevalent in poetry (though there is no occurrence of it in the Edda) 
than in prose, where, in fact, my only example with litotic force is the 
first of the following: 


16 Loc. cit., pp. 72-84. 7 Loc. cit., p. 79. 
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“ _, etla menn, at sé muni nég til vinna, er hlstr.” (Grett., chap. 59, 5)—they 
say that he will have to make a great effort who is to receive [the price set on 
Grettir’s head]. 

Gera fingum pd gnéga gisting at pvt vigi (Krm. 3): 
vi skaffede dengang i den kamp ulven rigelig fide. 
For numerous additional examples in Skaldic poetry (cf. Lex. Poet. sub gnégr, 2). 


gnétt (f.)** always seen's to mean ‘abundance.’ 


. gnott vas grungogi (Am., 70): 
gross war die Leichtglaubigkeit (Ger. Kom.). 
par var forn ostr till gnettar . . . (Féstbr., p. 20)—a large supply of old cheese. 
Pau dttu gnott t bai (Nj., chap. 148, 8). 
For a number of other instances, cf. Lex. é'vet., sub verbo. As to t}» litotic 
force, cf. also the compounds ordagnétt ‘ordrigdom’ (several occurrences) and 
mdlsgnétt ‘do.’ (omitted in Lex. Poet., Leid. 3). 


gnego, p.p. of gnegja, ‘forsyne rigeligt.”* Only one example was found 
in prose. 
Ek var... gnegd af g6dum hlutum ok fyld farselda. (Si., p. 421)—I was richly 
supplied with worldly goods. .. . 
frags Guimundar séma negia ... (Egils., 2, 17): 
Gudmunds Serémmelse, rig pA heder. 
Several additional occurrences in Skaldic poetry: cf. Lex. Poet. su} verbo. 


halfr (adj.), helfu (adv.): ‘considerable, by far.’ Its litotic force, seemingly 
confined almost altogether to poetic usage, is recognized by Lex. Poet.?, 
but not by Sveinbjorn Egilsson, nor by Gering (Wd.), Neckel (G/.), 
Meissner (Wb.). 


(hjarta Halla) mjok bifask es & bj65u liger, 
bifdisk holfu meir es t brj6sti 14. (Ak., 24): 
bebte zwiefach (Genzmer), doppelt so heftig (Ger. Kom.): trembled more by 
far (as comparison with the Jit ‘not at all’ of the following stanza, of Hogni’s 
heart, might have shown). 
Es fatt fornara _—fremr vas pat helfu . . . (Hm., 2): 
doppelt so weit zuriickliegend (Neckel, Gl.); doppelt so alt (Genzmer): much 
earlier by far. 
Réa nému rtki(r) rifu kjgl halfan .. . (Am., 34): 
bis das halbe Schiff zerbrach (Ger.): to rift the keel almost. It is more than 
doubtful whether kjglr may be understood here as pars pro toto, as also other 
parts, the homlor and the hdir are mentioned. 
Sek til rép annat holfo héglegra .. . (Am., 66): 
ein weit passenderes Mittel (Ger. Kom.) 
Gupréino gorlaleyndu _—ipvts heldr vita holfo skyldi. (Od., 25): 


18 For the form, cf. Noreen, §382, 3; for the meaning cf. Alex. s., p. 71 (copia pat er gndtt). 
* But the medial form gnagjaz does not possess litotic force. 
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was zu erfahren fiir Gudrun weit (wértlich um das doppelte) notwendiger 
gewesen ware. (Ger. Kom.) 
Halfr es aupr und hogtum. (H60., 59): 

halb reich ist der Rasche schon. (Genzmer); Gering (Kom.) compares huey 
rapr holfom sigre. ( pj6p. A., 3, 23) and the German proverb gut begunnen, hil) 
gewunnen (frisch gewagt etc.); but of course in all these instances, too, ‘half’ is 
not to be taken literally! 

For other certain cases of litotic use of halfr, cf. Korm., 2, 24; Hari, 
10. 

In prose, the only occurrence noted was the following: 
Engi mapr pordi at mela t méti konungs vilja, en halfu stor gera. (Knyt., p. 228)— 
no one dared to rise his voice against the king, far less oppose him. 


heldr ‘rather: very,’ comparative adverb. Its litotic force (when not 
used with following em) is strongly evident in the modern Scandinavian 
languages and has been recognized by the lexicographers excepting 
Vigfasson and Meissner. Cf. English ‘rather,’ standing by itself, in the 
popular usage= ‘I should say so!’ Because of its exceedingly frequent 
occurrence, both in prose and poetry, only a few typical examples are 
given. 
.. « bitr t sundr (barkann 4 honum), snarar sfSan hofud hans ok brgtr 4 bak eptir, 
ok linaz hann heldr vid slikar byxingar. (Finnb., p. 82, 3)—unter diesen Griffen 
wurde er bald still. (Gering) 
After Gretiir’s fight with the trollkona in which the house is all but wrecked: 04 
er hiisfreya kom fré ttdum, potti henni heldr raskat um hgbsli sin. (Grett., chap. 
65, 6)—she found her home greatly upset. 
heldr slitnar dul (Ht., 18): 

i héj grad bliver det tydeligt. 

. . - brugdosk heldr reipir (Am., 34): 
gerieten in grossen Zorn (Ger. Kom.). 

.. . heldr vask hég sjaldan (Am., 91): 
all zu sanftmiitig bin ich nie gewesen (Ger. Kom.). 

E’arbarir, ern ragi, heldr hefr bt n&@ mik 
dvalban. (Hrbl., 128): 

mehr (als ertriglich ist), allzu lange. (Ger. Kom.) 

Heldr hofum heiptir goldit . . . 

pj6dreks sonum stérar. (Ho. Isf., 7): 
Vi har i héj grad gengeldt Tjodreks sénner deres ster! * {}«ndskab. 


héfliga adv. ‘fitting:y: considerably.’ Only one exampic. 


“*... munu beir vera héfliga hreddir ...”’ (Nj., chap. 69, 13)—ziemlich ein- 
geschiichtert (F. J.): gehérig eingeschiichtert. Cf. the English colloquial use of 
‘plenty.’ 


lengi adv. ‘a long time: always.’ Sparing litotic use in poetry. 
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Lengi hefr pat lost fyr mér .. . (Mhkv., 25): 
det har vert mig lenge (: altid, Lex. Poet.) indlysende. 
Munat f véri vestr langskipum 
hugragr of haf Haraldr fara; 
pvt mun lengi — lafhraddr konungr 
alls axdvani Englands ok vegs. (Hjortr., 3): 
derfor vil den modlése konge lenge vere alt foruden: he will always do without 
etc. (as the context shows). 


mjok adv. ‘much: altogether,’ has litotic force especially in frontal, 

emphatic position, and is of fairly common occurrence in Skaldic poetry, 
whereas in prose and in the Edda®® it seems to have the literal meaning. 
A few examples will suffice. 

Miok lét sidla stékkvir —styOja Gitka nidj-: 

flaums .. . (itragi, 6): 
Krigeren lod i héj grad stene Giukes ztlinger. 
Mjok hefr Ron of rysktan mik. (St., 7): 

I héj grad har Ran plukket mig. 

Miok eru reifdir rogbirtingar, 

peirs t Haralds tini hiinum verpa. (Harkv., 16): 
greatly are gladdened the gallant warriors .. . 


rokkut n. pron. and adverb; also the dat. mekkvi—'somewhat: very, 
altogether.’ The occurrence of this word, especially with following com- 
parative and superlative, in a strongly ironic sense (recognized clearly 
only-by E. Kock, Forn. F., §30 and in Lex. Poet.\, is moderately frequent 
in prose and poetry (though absent in the Edda).” For the sense, cf. 
English slangy ‘some’= ‘very much.’ 
... vard hann nokkut skeinsamari en peir hugdu til (Finnd., 9. 88, 20)—er tat 
ihnen mehr Schaden, als sie gedacht hatten (Gering) : considera 9ly more damage. 
Ekki or frd sagt, hversu mikit fé hann fekk 1 hellinum; en pat ella menn at verit 
hafi nekkut. (Grett., chap. 66, 7)—they say it was a pretty lot. 
... vard Einarr nokiut far vid ( Pérst. hv., p. 11, 13)—he becan e somewhat taci- 
turn: he became speechless (being surprised in his home by }]-6rstein whom he 
had betrayed, and who now comes to kill him). 
Margir menn maliu pat, at nokkut mundu ganga skérbildar t fé iloskulds, ef hann 
skyldi vandliga at gjalda médéurarf hans (Laxd., chap. 19, 44)—-that the scoring 
axes would cut somewhat into H.s wealth (Veblen): dass eine starke Vermin- 
derung seines Gutes eintreten wiirde. (KAlund) 


% Except, possibly, Hgv., 2: mjok es brépr es & brondom skal 
sins of freista frama: 


great haste hath he, etc. 
™ Gup., 0, 31: Dann hef2 allra attgofgastan 
Sylki fundit ok framast nekkvi 
does not belong here. 
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Glimr segir: “‘n& hefir ybr ordit rad fait nokkut ...” (Vig. sk., p. 134, 120)—you 
have become somewhat resourceless: you have been very helpless. 
... nakkvat lofak pradar hag bsdrar porns . . . (Bj. hit., 2, 12) 

—kun til en vis grad roser jeg hendes stilling: by no means do I approve (viz. 
that the woman is forced to lie on the edge of the bed and freeze, while her 
treacherous husband occupies the whole of it).” 

... vila munt hitt, at heitik... 

af nokkvi nadrstunga ... (Gunnl. Orm., 3, 3): 
at jeg ikke for ingenting (: for excellent reasons) hedder ormetunge. 

Brogdétt r65 pykkjumk Refnefs vera, 

n¢kkvi verri en Neri kendi .. . (Gautr., 1, 7): 
en del verre end dem Neri gav: much worse. 

... mun eigi sigkkva = pédat Stein hafi 

farra nokkut 4 flokki lid. (H4lfs., 8, 8): 
noget mindre mandskab: though altogether outnumbered. (He is one against 
eight.) 


opt adv.—It may be doubted whether oft as used in poetic diction ever 
has the sense of ‘abundantly’ ascribed to it by Richert® and accepted by 
Gering™ aud Genzmer. His contention is vigorously opposed by Fritzner 
and Finnur Jénsson.** In line with the thought pursued here, litotic 
sense may be claimed for it in some passages, in the sense of ‘always’; 
as was done by Bugge, though for different reasons.” 


...4 hgllu Hors hana brendu, 
... opt bsjuldan ...(Vsp., 21): 
again and again. The same asyndetic paratax in the little verse on the piece of 
an oar, Anon., (x) mC 4, 
Arliga verbar — skyli mapr opt fa. . . (Hv., 33): 
reiche Friihkost (Genzmer) : always. 
pti skalt som opt susnbl gérva (Hym., 2): 
... opt ndir hreve granst6p gribar .. . (H. H., 1, 17): 
dea Rossen der Riesin ward reichliche Kost (Ger. Tr.): were always fed. 
ek ‘egumk sjalfr at crekka opt horfinnar erfi (B. breidv., 1): 
jeg agterat driki min ofte (?) forsvundne gledes arvedl: drink to my joy which 
has disappeared for ever. 


2 To be sure, ngkkut has rather negative value here; but cf. the reading suggested by 
E. Kock, Not. Norr., §1995: lofat nakkvat. 

% Forsik til belysning af moérkare och ofdrstddda stdllen i den poetiska Eddan, p. 21 f. 

% See the discussion in Ger. Kom., sub H»., 33, 1. 

% Ordbog, 11, 437; Lex. Poet., sub verbu. 

% Tidskr. f. philol., vr, 70. Cf. also A. Kock, Arkiv, xx, 69. Thus also Kock, Not. Norr., 
§309, and Meissner, Wb., sub verbo (though the meaning ‘always’ does not fit in any of 
the passages there cited). The meaning ‘always’ is lent support by the superlative optast 
(below, p. 32). 
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The emphatic initial position favored in proverbs renders litotic force 
likely in the following quotation: 
Opt histr illt af illom. (Hensn., p. 11, 36)— 
always (or naught but) ill from the ill. 
Similarly in the twu following passages: 
Hon segir: “pat hygg zk, at opt réttir bu hendr Pinar til ills .. . 
(Valla-L., p. 159); 


Gudmundr (inn rtki) segir: “opt finns pat 4, at ek em virdingargjarn ... 
(ibid., p. 162) 


” 


toluverdr adj., ‘worth counting: considerable.’ Only occurrence:”’ 

.. . pykkizs nti pat fyrir sj6, at ekki muni parvist hans mega vera tgluverdar siundir. 
(Sturl., 1, 24, 25)—that the time of his stay there could not be long: that he had 
better leave at once (after slaying his enemy). 


@rinn adj., erit, ernu, at ernu adv. ‘sufficient: abundant.’ Occurrence 
with litotic force similar to that of négr, is not infrequent in poetry and 
prose, and acknowledged by all scholars. Only a few typical instances 
are given. 

“|. . stendr pé ni Gor erin 6r6 af pér.”” (Eg., chap. 32, 9)—you have already 
caused sufficient (: more than enough) trouble. 
peim fannz fati um ok pétti erit mikit vid haft. (Laxd., chap. 27, 4): die getroffenen 
Anstalten (schienen) grossartiger als nétig. (KAlund) 
“|. ek vissa bé marga hluti t feri Knits konungs, at enn mundi erinn til, at 
hann metti heilagr vera...” (Knyitl., p. 287): there was a good deal lacking for 
him to be a saint. 

Aff gatk writ... (Gautr. (Vik. b., 5)): 

krefter fik jeg [Starkath] i overflod.— 
The same words are used of Thor (Hrbl., 76). 

Borum jorn at ernu iskgld 4 148 visa. (pj60. A., 4, 5): 
vi har i meget héj grad ladet fyrstens her féle vor iskolde sverd. 
Seksk arnar matr ernum ...** (E. Sk., 12, 8): 

“‘Oérnens fide skaffedes tilveje i rigelig grad. 


2. Negative expressions. 
ddéliga adv. ‘pitiably: rarely, never.’ Only one occurrence: 
Nédgoglum fekk Nagli nest déliga flestum. (). méhl., 10): 
gav de fleste ravne fide meget sléjt: fed the ravens rarely, never. 


erfidr adj. ‘difficult: impossible.’ Litotic use may be seen in a quota- 
tion like the following: 
“erfil mun verda at standa 1 mét giptu Ingimundarsona.” (Vatsd., p. 59, 4)—it 
will be difficult (: impossible) to resist the good fort»ine of, etc. 

*” Neither word nor occurrence is booked in any of the dictionaries. Cl. V. gives only 


talsverdr, without locus. 
*® There is no mention of the adverbial ernum in Lex. Poet. 
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far pron., adj., fatt, at fa, fas konar adv. ‘few: none.’ Its decidedly litotic 
force is recognized by Fritzner, Neckel, Meissner, Lex. Poet.; but not by 
Gering (Wb.) except in the adverb, nor by Cl. V. Exceedingly common 
in both prose and poetry, some fifty instances occurring in Finnur Jéns- 
son’s collection of proverbs culled from the literature,”® and a score or so 
in the Edda. Frontal emphatic position lends proverbial force and makes 
litotic character probable. Thus: 
fait er skopum rikara (Vatsd., p. 23) = 
skopum vidr mangi (Am., 48) = 
far gengr of skop norna (Krék., 24). 
fé eru bhof all-lange (Sturl., 1, 502, 29). Compare: skomm er tihofs afi (Hr{nk., 
p. 123). 
fas es frédom vant. (Hov., 106); 
miok far er sér erinn einn. (Mhkv., 12); 
“Fatt hygg ek hér frida...” (Eyrb., chap. 55, 9)—ich meine, dass hier wenig 
Sicherheit ist: d.h. dass wir hier nicht mehr sicher sind (Ger.); here is no safety 
at all. 
Skarphedinn melii: “ . . . hafa fair vdrir frandr legit obettir hj4 gardi vérum, svi 
at vér hafim eigi hefnt.” (Nj., chap. 123, 23)—none of our kinsmen have lain 
unavenged. 
Jafnan sgndi Askell pat, at hann var fam monnum likr. (Reykd., p. 34, 42)—dass 
ihm keiner gleichkam. (Ranisch-Vogt) 
Sadr treystisk pa eld at rida... (F. H., 2, 10); 
es fatt fornara ... (Hm., 2); 
Fétt mant, fylkir, _fornra spjalla. (H. H., 1, 37): 
du bist gar nicht der altbewahrten Vorschriften eingedenk. (Ger. Kom.) 
Sitr Olafr n& at bai sinu, svd at vetrum skipti cigi allfam. (Laxd., chap. 28, 11)— 
while years come and go (Veblen): a considerable number of years. 
veitir Sgrar sonr fas-konar. (Hjortr): 
Syrs sén giver dog kun lidet (sjeldent, Lex. Poet.): nothing. 
Geirmundr segir: “eigi skal aptr setjaz, béttu sér heldr st6rordr, pvt at ek etla at vera 
at {4 yOvarr farpegi.” (Laxd., chap. 29, 13)—vera a@ litlu leyti farpiggjandi jinn 
(Sveinsson ed.): ich beabsichtige reichliche Vergeltung fiir meine Uberfahrt zu 
gewihren. (K4lund) 

Failure to grasp the litotic force of fér is responsible for a misunder- 
standing of the conundrum which Skuta (Reykd., p. 133, 11) gives his 
pursuers to put them off his track: 

Skita segir: “ek heiti margr at M4§vatni en fér t Fiskilekjarhverfi.”” His enemy 
Glam correctly explains the riddle: pvt at 4 Mjvatnshverfi er hverr skuiti vid annan, 
en 4 Fiskilekjahverfi hittir hvergi skita...” Ranisch-Vogt translate far by 
‘selten’; which is plainly contradicted by Gitim’s last several words. Hence the 


29 Arkiv, xxx, 61 f., 170 f. 
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translation should be: “I am called Many about Myvatn but None in the 
Fiskilcekjar district.’”*° 
Litotic force is to be discerned also in several common idioms: er fétt 

med peim, hardly ‘to be on indifferent terms with’ (C1.V.) but: ‘to be on 
the outs with’; léta sér fait um finnast or e-m finnast fait um e-t: ‘to be 
displeased with’; leggja fait til: ‘to say nothing’; verda far um ‘silere.’ 
Fatt var med beim Hriti um samfarar (Nj., chap. 6, 16)—as the circumstances 
prove, there could be mo intercourse between Hrit and his wife. 
Letr konungr sér fatt um pat finnast ... (Hrélfs. kr., 1, p. 40)—the king was 
much put out about it (the havoc wrought by the dragon is alluded to). 
peim fanns fati um, ok pétti crit mikit vid haft. (Laxd., 27, 4)—they did not take 
to it much: they were much displeased. (Reference is to the magnificent funeral 
feast for Hoskuld arranged by Olaf which seems overdone to his half-brothers.) 
Hallgerdr vard fegin Gunnari, er hann kom heim, en médir hans lagdi fatt til. 
(Nj., chap. 75, 14)—said nothing. 

“Hoat skal ek honum?”—“Drepa hann.”— 

Hann vard fér um. (Nj., chap. 38, 11)—he said not a word. 


gléger adj. c. gen.—‘stingy, close: deprived of, unwilling to.’ Found 
with litotic force in the two examples below. 


.. + gjofull af golli en gléger flugar (Grip., 7): 
never fleeing (of Sigurth). Neckel (Gi.) points out the correlative grr séknar 
‘freigebig mit Angriff.’* 
Alla leitk 6 Uli eggvedrs hugar gleggum godfjén ... (Pérm., 2, 9): 
jeg saa alt gudehad pa den feje kriger. 


illa adv. ‘poorly: not at all.’ Occasionally in a litotic sense in prose 
and poetry. 


... var Arngrimr illa vigr um daginn. (Glam., p. 67, 112)—he was in poor fighting 
trim: was altogether hors de combat. (Fatally wounded, he died soon after the 


battle.) 
Ef étt annan [scil. vin] es p& illa tréir... 
(Hov., 45, 46): 
—hast du einen, dem du iibel traust (Genzmer): dem du misstraust (Ger. W).). 


*° Unfortunately, Kalund leaves me in the lurch with regard to the physical aspect of 
the locale; for neither in his description of the Fiskilakjarhverfi nor of the M §vatnshverfi 
(Beskrivelse, 11, 124) does he refer to the nature of the ground. And, strangely, this topo- 
graphically memorable episode is nowhere referred to by him. However, in the absence 
of other material, I conclude from the precise information on localities shown by the au- 
thor of the saga and the well-known recent volcanic and scoriaceous nature of the sur- 
roundings of the MYvatn, that here too, he writes from a precise knowledge. 

* A number of synonymic phrases with -traupr, -styggr, -skjérr are collected by Ger. 
Kom. sub ZH. H., 1, 36, 2. 

® Cf. also the numerous opposites with mildr, Lex. Poet. sub mildr 1. 
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That a negative sense is intended becomes clear by comparison +. ith es bé vel 
triir (ibid., 44) and the same advice, 
dbvinom pbinom tré aldrege. (S6l., 19) 

Cf. Ger. Kom. for still other parellels. 

A sér patilla — ef hafid abr rapit. (Am., 41): 
das sieht wenig danach aus: es ist kaum an euch zu merken. Statt illa kénnte 
auch eine Negation stehen, wie an der von Detter-Heinzel angezogenen Stelle 
der Njdla (chap. 63, 21) ekki skal mega sjé 4 ykkr, at pit hafid £ bardaga verit. 
(Ger. Kom.) 


litinn, litt, litlu, adj., adv. ‘little: not at all.’ Like far this word is ex- 
ceedingly common with litotic force, in both prose and poetry, and like- 
wise frequently found in frontal, emphatic position, in proverbial saws. 


... Sem malt er, litit skyldi t eidi bseert. (Grett., chap. 89, 14)— 
kun lidet (:intet) skulde vere usverget i eden. (Finnur Jénsson, Ordsprog, No. 
82) 
. . .en Pjalfi v6 at Mokkurkdlfa, ok fell hann vid litinn ordstir (Skdld., chap. 17, 87) 
—ignominiously. 
“ .. hefir pa ecigi frétt pat, at ek heft ordii litil heillabufa um at reifa flestum mon- 
num?” (Grett., chap. 68, 7)—have you not heard that I have been small occasion 
of happiness (: the source of misfortune) for most people? 
“ . .. pt hefir litt verit lecditamr pinum évinum ...” (Hrafnk., p. 120, 15)—you 
have been but little gentle (: most cruel) to your foes. 

“litt mundir pa leyfa dgp Hogna ...” (Ghv., 4): 
du lobtest minder . . . (Ger. Transl.) : not at all. 

Vara landré5 _—ilitlu goldit (Sturl. ., 4, 8) 

—Svigen blev ikke mildt straffet: wurde schwer gebiisst (Meissner, W’b.) 


Similarly, alll##t and raunlitit: 


...Glinu... uggik alllitt seggja dtia . . . (Mgéd., 2) 
—jeg tvivler meget lidt (:slet ikke) om den af mendene nerede frygt. 
. . . alllitit vér spordumk at samtogi sverda. (Ormsp., 8): 
vi sparede os kun lidet (:slet ikke) i kampen. 
“... mun pé ok raunlitit tj6a at vanda um tal okkart Asdisar . . . (Eyrb., chap. 
28, 5)—es wird dir dann auch blutwenig helfen, wenn du meine Unterredung 
mit Asdfs zu hindern versuchst. (Neidner) 


Like fér, litill is used litotically in idioms, such as /éta litt yfir ‘to express 
one’s disapproval’; vera litit um e-t ‘to dislike’; taka litt 4 ‘to disapprove 
of.’ 


Egill lét litt yfir, segir allt, hversu farit hafdi . . . (Lexd., chap. 23, 11)—E. had 
little to say about it (Veblen; wrong, as the words segir etc. show): dusserte 
seine Unzufriedenheit. (Kalund) 

. . . litit var Asbirni um hana. (Finnb., 5, 12)—A. hatte wenig fiir sie iibrig (Ger.): 
disliked, hated her. 
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Olaf segir: “‘talat hefi ek petta fyrir fodur minum, ok hefir hann litt 4 tekit ...” 
(Laxd., chap. 20, 12)—he does not think much of it: he disapproves it. 


medal-, (f) medallagi adv. ‘middlings: not at all,’ occurs frequently, with 
generally recognized litotic force, both in prose and poetry, though not 
in the Eddic Poems, generally modifying a nominal of positive, lauda- 
tory sense and thus predicating the opposite. Prose favors (f) medallagi. 


Sigurdr kvad draum medallagi g6dan (Grenl. P., p. 277) 
called the dream indifferently good: a bad omen. 


Thus also, e.g.: 


medallagi vinsall (Laxd., chap. 34, 13): quite unpopular. 
m. til fallit (Vts., p. 34, 13)-nicht gerade gut (Vogt-Fischer): mighty poorly. 
m. gddgjarn (Glim., p. 63, 7)-nicht gerade wohlwollend (Ranisch-Vogt): 


cantankerous. 
m. trir (Ol. s. H., p. 259, 12): treacherous. 
i m. rddligt (Sturl., 1, 62, 29): very unwise. 
With Verb (only example): 
.. . belr pb at honum segi t medallagi hugr um félag peirra. ( Porst. hv., 6, 21): that 
their partnership seemed to him most ill-advised. 
In Skaldic poetry we find numerous adjective compounds with me@dal-. 
Thus, e.g.: 
medal-dyger (Eg. lv., 5)—lidet brav: cowardly. 
medal-ferr (Ragn. V., 7)—i ringe grad dygtig: incapable. 
medal-kunnr (Korm., lv., 10)—lidet kendt: unknown. 
medal-télhreinn (Haustl., 3)—i ringe grad ren, fri for svig: listig. 
Of noun compounds, none were found to occur in prose without pre- 
ceding negative. In Skaldic poetry we find: 
medalrad n. (Gunnl. lv., 3): darligt rad (Lex. Poet.) 
medallok n. pl. (G. Sars., 10): darlig afslutning. 
midlung, midlungi adv. (acc., dat. of midlungr which, however, is not 
found in the nominative). Synonymous with the preceding in meaning. 
litotic force, and use. Occurs sparingly in prose and (once) in poetry. 
... dugir midlung pat... (E. Sk., 13, 3) 
—middelmadigt: darligt (Lex. Poet.); det dur ikke. (Skj.) 
Hodriveggja var kappsmadr mikill en midlungi godgjarn. (Vém. k., p. 42, 2): 
both were pugnacious and ill-disposed. Similarly ibid., p. 76. 
Cf. also the following: 
midlung réitordr (Sturl., 1, 348, 22): untruthful 


* Medal-snotr skyle manna hver (H 6v., 54 ff.) is of course not litotic. 
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midlungi vinsall (Fbr., p. 13): unpopular. 
midlungi venn (Flat., 1, 214): middlings promising: hopeless. 
midlung staddr (Fbr., p. 93): poorly situated. 
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misjafn(t), adj. adv. ‘unequal, indifferent: bad,’ occurs with litotic 
force apparently only in prose.™ 


. . . lagdiz misjafn ordrémr 4 um ferd hans. (Sturl., 1, 183, 19)—om hans tog 
démte mange ilde. (KAlund) 
; porgils var enn mesti drykkjumadr ok misjafnt skapgédr vid drykkinn. (ibid., u, 
; 139, 22): and ill-natured when in his cups. 
I “.. . mik ok foik mitt skorter aldre mat, pé at misjafnt sé fjdrhagr minn hégr ...” 
(Band., p. 54, 36)—wenn auch mein Vermégensstand nicht immer gleich bequem 
' (: manchmal driickend) ist. (Heusler) 
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seinn, seint, seinliga, adj. adv. ‘tardy, slow: not at all, never,’ is ex- 
actly like MHG seinein respect of decidedly litotic force** which, however, 
has not always been recognized by translators and lexicographers. Thus, 
Lex. Poet. recognizes only one occurrence, Fritzner and Cleasby-Vig- 
fusson are altogether silent. There are very numerous examples in prose 
and poetry, often in proverbial form. Only a few typical examples are 
given. 
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i hard (: impossible) to mention all. 
ye pat kann ek et sjauténda at mik seint 
! mun firrask et manunga man. (Hv. 162): : 
i . dass mich selten (: niemals, Ger. Kom.) flieht die midchenhafte Maid. (Genzmer) ? 
| t ¥ Seint kvap (konungr) at telja .. . langhofdod skip (H. H., 1, 25): : 
a nicht leicht zahlt man etc. (Genzmer): innumerable are etc. All three examples ? 
H with intended slight exaggeration. ; 
Seint er kvenna ged kanna... (Vigl., 4): 
forst sent kommer man tilbunds i kvindesind. But Viglund is bemoaning his 
id Ketilrid having jilted him,—so the meaning of ‘never’ seems more appropriate. 
Vy ... hreddisk seint... konungr. (Rv. Hl., 28a): 
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i reddedes sent: never. LC 
i t Verb phrases with seint, seinliga: 3 
if pérjorn t6k pvt ollu seint. (Hrafnk., p. 105)—was slow to agree (Jones); but the b | 
i facts of the case show that he did not accept at all. x 
i ; En er petta mal kom til Ste’*érs, t6k hann pvt seinliga. (Eyrb., chap. 41, 1)—gab 3 
ye dieser eine ausweichende Antwort. (Niedner): he refused to consider it. x 
i st6 adv. ‘late: never’ is recognized as having litotic force occasionally, d 

fi 4 * On account of the vapidity of the text it is difficult to decide whether misjafn in 3 

HY g Mhkv., 21 and 26 has litotic force. Finnur Jénsson apparently does not think so. 4 

i % Cf. Hiibner, Joc. cit., pp. 118 f., 127 f. 4 
: : 
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by Meissner (Wb.) and Lex. Poet. Its use seems confined to poetry 
where it appears, nearly always, in a future verb phrase. 


Mun sds mordi vandisk . . . st5 af slikum rédum .. . hjalpask (E. Sk., 8, 2) 
: vil sent f4 frelse p& grund af slige handlinger: will never be saved. 
. . . $48 l&ttir mér stridum ... (Arn., 5, 4): 
sent vil min kummer iettes: never etc. 
st8 munt, Helgi! hringum ré0a ...ef @ pegir.. . (H. Hv., 6): 
never wilt etc. 
sf3 mun seger fedask sltkr .. . (Eg. lv., 34): 
never again etc. 


sjaldan, adv. ‘rarely: never,’ is generally acknowledged to have litotic 
force. It apparently occurs more frequently even in poetry than in 
prose, often in frontal, emphatic position. 


“sjaldan hefi ck ddra haft at skildi fyrir mér.” (Nj., chap. 5, 5)—never had I 
others to shield me. 
“sjaldan hefir ba purft at frija mér hugar.” (Gunn. p., p. 200): never didst thou 
need to egg me on. 
sjaldan liggjandi ulfr ler of getr. (Hov., 58): 
is equivalent to eigi verdr sofandi manni sigr ...(Finnur Jénsson, Ordsprog, 
No. 377). 
Sogoisum manni skalt sjaldan triia. (Hug., 75): 
en snakkesalig mand skal du sjzlden tro. It translates Disticha Catonis, 71 
(1, 20): Noli tu quaedam referenti credere saepe. 
heldr vask hég sjaldan . . . (Am., 91) 
—allzu sanftmiitig bin ich nie gewesen. (Ger. Kom.) 
... hann [pérr] sjaldan sitr es slikt of fregn (Vsp., 26): 
er bleibt selten (: niemals) sitzen . . . (Ger. Kom.) 
... heldr of se sjaldan, sliks rétiar, skalk vetta. ( Pérm., 2, 10): 
skal jeg aldrig vente noget pa séen. 


Exactly parallel to MHG vil selten ‘never’ is mjék sjaldan. 
svaf ek mj6ék sjaldan stpans peir fello. (Am., 76) 


skammr, skamt, skoemmu(m), adj. adv. ‘shortly: not at all etc.’ Its 
litotic force is apparent, though not recognized by the lexicographers, 
in a considerable number of cases in both prose and poetry, especially 
in the verbal phrase vera or /éta skamt at btda, and occasionally in 
emphatic, frontal position. 


skamma (stutta) siund verdr hond hoggvi fegin. (Nj., quoted by Finnur Jénsson, 
Ordsprog, No. 196)—stakket stund gleder hAnden sig ved sit hug (ti hevnen 
kommer hurtig). 
Skamt lét visi vigs at bida. (H. H., 1, 10): 
nicht liess er den Feind auf Fehde warten. (Genzmer) 
skamt vas lids 4 midli . . . (Steinn, 4): 
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herene var tet ved hinanden. 

var bess skamt at bida... (Am., 84): 
man brauchte nicht lange darauf zu warten: das war schnell ausgefiihrt (Ger 
Kom.) 
N4&é lata peir skamt at bida, ddr en peir . . . (Reykd., p. 14, 20) 
—ohne Verzug (Ranisch-Vogt): right quickly. 

skomm mun 16 reipi .. . (Am., 73): 
wenn der Zorn verraucht ist, wird es mit deiner Ruhe vorbei sein. (Ger. Kom.) 
Here the emphatic position of skammr, which gives the phrase the aspect of a 
proverb, renders still more unacceptable Sijmons’ unnecessary proposal (ibid.) 
to read mon r6 skomm reipi. 
geOdstrangr of lét gongu gammileid boarr skommum .... sik bidja... 

(p. dr., 2): den uforferdede Tor lod ikke Loke lenge bede sig om at drage 
pa vandring: started forthwith. 


trautt adv. ‘scarcely: not at all.’ Occasionally used with litotic force 
in poetry, with generally frontal position. 


Trautt man ek tréa pér troll, kvad Hoskolir. (Sturl., 1, 438) 
Ei vil jeg tro dig, trold (Finnur Jénsson, Proverbs, No. 414). No doubt a quota- 
tion. 
Traut kallak bann valda er varar. (Mhkv., 19): 
ikke siger jeg at den, der advarer, berer skylden. 
fléré5um m4 trautt of tréa. (ibid., 28): 
den falske kan man ikke stole pa. 
Trautt erum vér . . . verdir Ermengardar. (Oddi, 2): 
neppe er vi E. verdige: we are unworthy of E. 


tregt, adv. ‘unwillingly, reluctantly: not at all.’ Two examples only 

in poetry. 
tregt er pér at bita... (Heng., 7, 4) 

—du vil ikke bide (about the sword Dragvendil which has been duiled by magic). 
lofag . . . tregt (for tregs, which is the reading in Mélskradsfredi, 4 (p. 124), 
line 7, ed. B. M. Olsen of the Third and Fourth Grammatical Treatise, 1884; 
which emendation (see Lex. Poet. sub verbo) is, however, very questionable)— 
I praise tardily: not at all. 


varla, varliga, adv. ‘scarcely: not at all’ occurs somewhat infrequently 
in a litotic sense, in poetry, recognized only by Lex. Poet. 
Vegr Sturlu parr varla. (G. Odds., 6): 

Sturlas heder forringedes ikke. 

..+fervarliga fridri drengi... (Gautr., u, 9): 
there are no more splendid men. 

Vargynjor vero per, en varla konor. (Hrbl., 39): 
she-wolves they were, and nowise women (as witches, they transformed them- 
selves into wolves). 
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2. Litotes effected by adjective or adverb in the comparative degree.—It is 
a well-recognized fact that in many languages the comparative and 
superlative are used, occasionally, not to compare the relative amount, 
but to express a considerable, absolute, amount of the quality in ques- 
tion, and thus have litotic force. There are a restricted number of cases 
in Old Norse where the comparative has this force,* augmenting the (af- 
firmative or negative) force of the expression. I quote all the occur- 
rences noted which seemed to me certainly not comparative in mean- 
ing, just as in the modern Scandinavian. 
“|. . ma pat vera, at hér hijotis af t verra lagi...” (Gisl., chap. 20, 6)—dass 
hieraus etwas sehr Schlimmes entsteht. (Heusler) 
“|... mun svd fara, sem minnr er at skopudu, at ek [scil. a woman, Steinver] mun 
taka vapnin.” (Sturl., 1, 8, 7)—as is less according to nature: som er imod skik 
og orden (Kélund); quite unbecoming. 
“bat mun bb sannaz, Kormékr, at bér mun t stdra lagi mega at duga .. .” (Korm., 
p. 46, 21): that will avail thee very little. 
Bjarni kvez pessu lithe stdr ( =stdar?) valdit hafa. (Reyk., p. 115, 52)—er sei noch 
weniger daran schuld (Ranisch-Vogt); but the meaning of the passage seems to 
require: that he had caused it all the same. 
Sax hefirpt, Qlvir, slik eru vapn feri .. . (Hjdlm. p., 4): 
der er f4 sidanne: there are none other of such nature. 
Til g66s vinar liggja gagnvegir, 
ptt hann sé firr farinn. (Ho0., 34): 
langt borte. (Nygaard) 
..« (thréttir) ... per es ek veit feri [scil. fremja] (H. St., 1, 25) 3" 
at de ferreste kan (about Olaf Tryggvason’s athletic exploits). 
... gerva svd fart... (Am., 60): 
de ferreste; (Nygaard); none other. 
pé mali Hogni, sem ferum er titt . . . (Vgls., 176, 15) paraphrases the above. 
“ _.. reynt hefk fyrr brattara . . . (Am., 56, in MS. R): 
das schlimmer ist als schlimm, reichlich schlimmes. (Ger. Kom.) Cf. the identical 
expression Grett., chap. 59, 4 and the discussion, Ger. Kom., 11, 389. Still, one 
may suspect true comparison implied; as also Hgv., 36 and 72, and the passage 
from Heimskringla quoted by Nygaard. 
One idiom, mér er minna um e-t, ‘I dislike,’ also contains this litotic 
comparative: 
pérsteinn maiti: “betta mun vera bléthis, ok mun Hrolleifi hingat etlat, b4 hon 
hefir fullgert sitt efni ok allan sinn fidndskap, en mér er minna um pat.” (Vats., 
p. 42)—das hat keine Bedeutung fiir mich. (Vogt—wrong): I don’t like that at 
all; or, I am afraid of that. 


* Cf. Nygaard, Norren Syntax, §58. 
7 Not recorded in Lex. Poet? 
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3. Litotes effected by adjective or adverb in the superlative degree.** Much 
more prominent, by far, is the use of the superlative with strong litotic 
force, both in poetry and prose. It occurs, in the positive, with the follow- 
ing: flesir, fesir, helzt(i) minztr, nesta, optast, stzt, at smestu. There is 
often frontal, emphatic position, giving a proverbial aspect. 

flestr ‘most: all.’ Exceedingly common. Only a few typical examples 
are given. 

Hon svarar: “Flesta hluti mun ek til bess vinna. (Eyrb., chap. 27, 7)—so gut wie 
alles will ich tun. (Gering) 
Flest fylgir ellinu. (Ordsprog, No. 90): alt (ondt) félger med alderdommen. Cf. 
also Nos. 133, 249, 342, 381. 
verba flestir figrlausn pola. (Hdl., 50): 
jeder wird sich dazu verstehen miisser, sich vom Tode loszukaufen. (Ger. Kom.) 
par (4 Glitne) Forsete —_ byggir flestan dag. (Grm., 15): 

F. wohnt dort viele Tage (Genzmer); die meisten Tage (Ger. Kom., which gives 
further instances ‘fiir diesen seltsamen Gebrauch, iiber den die syntaktischen 
Handbiicher schweigen’): every day or, the whole day. 

Flestr of sér, hvé fasta fagrbtinar hefk tina 

bédar hendr 6r breidum bards pjédkonungs gardi. 

( Porm., 2, 11): 

alle kan se, hvor smukt prydede med guld jeg férer begge arme ud af folkekon- 
gens store gard. 

fesir ‘the fewest: no one, not any.’ Fairly common, especially in 
poetry. 

Festir muni lika své vid konu sinni. (Vapn. f., p. 48)—no one else would end 
relations with his wife as you have done. 
sé sésk fylkir fest at lift. (H. Hv., 11): 
ist sehr wenig (: d. h. gar nicht) um sein Leben besorgt. (Ger. Kom.) 
vid pat hann fellr es fastan vdrer. (Fj., 14): 
which no one knoweth. 
... Spordum fast (Sigv., 3, 13): 
jeg sparede mig slet ikke. 
. . . 84 (samkunda) vas nyt festom. (Am., 1): 
was good for no one. 
. . - fast eigt pot ntta. (Am., 31): 
nichts mége dem widersprechen. (Ger. Kom.) 


helzt(i) superl. adv. ‘all-too: extremely.’ Its litotic character is gen- 


erally recognized (except by Meissner, Wb.). Occurrences are not un- 
common in prose and poetry. 


38 Not identical with the ‘elative.’ Cf. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, 1, 159; e.g., ein aller- 
liebstes Kind. No mention of the litotic force in Heusler, Altislindisches Elementarbuch, 
$393. 
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Eru hildingar hgizti® snjallir. (H. H., u, 27): 
gar hoher Mut ist den Helden eigen. (Ger. Tr.) 

... hogg hlaut . . . hglsti stinn .. . (Korm., 2, 54): 
hug fért med fuld kraft. 

Vissi helat ... rtkis .. . (Sigv., 12, 6): 

det viste i héj grad kongens kraft. 
. . . pbtti Pessi USendi helati fljott at hendi hafa komit. (Reykd., p. 84, 122)— 
meinten, sein Tod sei gar schnell eingetreten. (Ranisch-Vogt) 
Hoskuldr kvad hana hglati lengi hafa pagat yfir svd gédri ett. (Laxd., chap. 13, 23) 
—(referring to Melkorka’s royal birth) dass sie gar zu lang geschwiegen (K4- 
lund) ; altogether too long (Veblen). In this case both translations miss the ironic 
tinge: long enough. 
“|. . helzt ertu n& sterkr ordinn. (Hrélfs. kr., p. 54)—(addressed by Biarki to 
Hottr-Hialti, after the latter has drunk of the dragon’s blood and Biarki finds 
him his equal in strength) strong indeed hast thou become. 


minstr, minst,”° adj., adv. ‘least: not at all.’ The onty indubitable oc- 
currences are in the poetry. All are adduced. 


pat vard minsir meinvinnondom 
Ingifreys fagnafundr ... (H4l., 13): 
der blev intet gledesméde; it was a sorry day for the Danes. 
geirhrid at geda getk minst at vér letjum. 
( Pérv. tr. lv.): 
jeg mener at vi p& ingen made frarader kamp. 
sofna ek minst siz sunu daupa. (Vol., 33): 
nicht kommt mir der Schlaf seit der Kinder Tode. (Ger. Tr.) 
gleda mun pik minst, ef gérva reynir. (Am., 75): 
naught wilt rejoice. 
.. - bala minst es pat telja . . . (Sigv., 1, 11): 
det er let at foretage den opregning. 
... minst dyljum pess .. . (Hélm. B., 6): 
jeg skjuler det ikke for mig. 
minst hugda ek manna at mér vesa skyldi 
... annar konungr fremri. (Krm., 28): 
mindst af alt trode jeg; better: nowise, methought . . . 
Sélarlj6d es sinask munu 
minst 4 morgu login. (Sél., 81): 
som mindst vil synes at indholde megen usandhed: which is most likely to prove 
trustworthy. 


nesta adv. ‘almost: altogether’; recognized only by Lex. Poet. as 


* For the form with ¢, cf. Noreen, §82 A. 3. 

“ E. Kock, Not. Norr., §55, mentions also mest among words not expressing ‘direkt 
jamforelse.’ However, a scrutiny of the occurrences (Mhko., 21, St., 12, Eyv. lv., 14, Hé., 
11, E. Sk., 6, 63 P. dr., 18) shows no clear case of understatement. 
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‘forsterkende’ in a number of cases. I quote all cases where this inter- 
pretation is likely.“ 
.. . ok er peir hafa skamt ridit, malti Finnbogi: “nesta gerir mér kynligt.” (Finnb., 
18, 21): mir wird sehr unwohl. (Vogt-Fischer) 
nesta hreddumk . . . (Lil., 41): 
jeg var meget bange. 
vist hefir vgknat nesta .. . (0. Tr. anon., xtv, 6): 
tilvisse er du bleven tilgavns vad. 
Brast of Bergbér nasta . . . (Anon., xm, B, 18): 
det brast staerkt omkring Bergtér. 
Vesir réd br Nid nesta ngri skeid at stpra 
ungr ...alvaldr .. . (pjéd. A., 4, 19): 
den unge Konge styrede det helt nye krigsskib vestp& ud af Nid. 


optast adj.(?), adv. ‘most often: always.’ Only the three following 

occurrences were noted. 
porleifr kimbi gekk optast stdan vid tréfot. (Eyrb., chap. 45, 27)—Th. ging seit 
der Zeit immer mit einem Holzfuss. (Niedner) MSS. W and M have alla stund. 

Atti jarl at setta —allframr biendr gamla 

ok, peirs optast t6ku, Aleif, at pot méli. 

(Sigo., 5, 4): 
den meget dygtige jarl skulde forlige de gamle bénder, som jevnlig holdt p& den 
sag, og Olaf. 
. .. lem sem optast tendrat brjést . . . (Lil., 81): 

tugt som oftest mit opflammede bryst: (? my breast always inflamed). 


sizt adv. ‘last, least: not at all, never.” Common litotic use, not only 
in poetry (Ger. Kom. 2, sub Ak. 25), but also in prose. Only a few 
typical instances are given. 


“pat mun mér sizt i tauma ganga, er Hritr segir mér ...” (Nj., chap. 12, 11)— 
das wird selten fehl schlagen: wird meist in Erfiillung gehen. (F. J.). 
“Ia pykki mér hrossin vid hafa ordit at jafngédan vetri; en bd munt stat bregdaz 
at bakinu, Bleikdlal”’ (Grett., chap. 14, 20)—du wirst mich am wenigsten tauschen 
inbezug auf den Riicken: d.h. dein schéner Riicken wird sich gut gehalten haben. 
(Boer) 
Snorri malti: pd skulu vit ganga upp 4 Helgafell; bau 140 hafa stzt at engu ordit, 
er par hafa rédin verit.” (Eyrb., chap. 28, 10)—sind am wenigsten zunichte 
geworden: d.h. haben sich gewéhnlich als zweckdienlich erwiesen. (Niedner) 
slatt [scil. sverd] réB stzt at bita. (Sigv., 12, 16): 

det sléve sverd bed aldeles ikke (it was dulled by magic). 

Hlé pa Hogni es til hjarta skoru 

kvikvan kumblsmip, kigkkoa stat hugdi (Ak., 25): 


“ Lil., 77, mentioned in this connection by Lex. Poet., does not belong here. 
@ However, E. Kock, Not. Norr. §1141, §2033 translates nesta here by ‘férut, nyligen.’ 
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nicht kannte das Klagen der kiihne Helmbaum (Ger. Tr.) 
sist hafa (scil. jéfrar) veg né vellum . . . 
4 aldin mar orpit . . . (Sn. St., 2, 67): 
ikke har de fyrster kastet hader og guld i havet. 


D. LITOTES EFFECTED BY NEGATIVE ADJECTIVE 


Occasionally, adjectives rendered negative by the 6- prefix, by them- 
selves assume decidedly litotic force; and especially so if in the superla- 
tive. This appears most frequently the case with such adjectives ap- 
proaching the nature of the oxymoron;* particularly, é/i#ill ‘not small: 
huge,’ which occurs very frequently in poetic usage. Only a few typical 
examples are given. 

Var Snorri godi ésmér { gllum sétimdlum (Eyrb., chap. 56, 13)—showed himself 
most generous. 

Bupu peir Atla bauga raupa, 

ok brebr minum betr 6smdar. (Oddrgr., 19): 
untold riches. 

Olitit bresir Gti... hryngrép Egils vapna . . . (Hfr., 1, 8): 
a tremendous hail of arrows falls without. 
Olitill . . . baerhundr gamall .. . (Hfr., 5, 1): 

a great big old watch-dog. 

... pds 6litill . . . fridr gekk sundr (Sigv., 1, 4): 
da den dybe fred brédes. 


Thus also: 


6fér (cf. gld 6f§, Am. 1)—not few: numerous; 
élauss—not loose: very firm; 

é6parfr—unyttig: skadelig; 

6g66r: evil; 

dsvdss (cf. dsvdst vedr, Sturl., 1, 11, 31): dangerous. 


With the superlative: 


... at bt pér Frey kvepir dbleipastan lifa. (Skm., 19): 
that thou deem Frey dearest to thee. 
° pik kvebk dblaupastan alinn. (Féfn., 23): 
der kiihnste Kimpe (Genzmer). 
Lee M. HOLLANDER 


University of Texas 


* A particularly good example of which appears in the famous line 
bekk mun gréta .. . purrum terum (Gylfag., p. 60). 
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OLD FRENCH MANGON, ANGLO-SAXON MANCUS, 
LATE LATIN MANCUSSUS, MANCOSUS, 
MANCESSUS, ET®. 


HESE terms all indicate a monetary unit of uncertain value and 

obscure origin, but Du Cange is doubtless correct in assuming that 
the French, Anglo-Saxon, and Latin forms are related. The earliest oc- 
currence of mancus (or mances) in England dates from 848; the Latin 
mancus is found on the Continent as early as 814. The authorities are 
agreed that the Anglo-Saxon form came to Britain from the Continent.' 
For me the main point of interest in this discussion is Old French mangon, 
best known through its first occurrence—in the Chanson de Roland: 


Tenez m’espee, meillur nen at nuls hom, 
Entre les helz ad plus de mil manguns.? 


Godefroy defines it asa “‘sorte de monnaie d’or: il fallait deux besantz 
pour faire un mangon.”’ This estimate of value was certainly taken from 
the fabliau of Guillaume au Faucon: 


Dist la dame, “Or avez faucon; 
Deux besans va'ent un mangon.’” 


Unfortunately the mangon does not occur as a minted coin in any coin 
reference for medieval Europe, for Byzantine, or for Moslem territory. 
The besant (< Byzanticu) was a current term at the time of the Crusades 
for the Byzantine solidus or véyicua (equal to 4.55 grams of gold), and 
as bezant Sarracinois for the Moslem dinér (equal to 4.25 gold grams).‘ 
If the valuation given above by the “dame” were correct, and we 
strongly suspect that it was a guess, the mangon in her day (at the end of 
the thirteenth century) was equal to approximately nine gold grams. 
Surely the poet of the Roland did not have any such value in mind when 
he said, “Between the two bars (forming the guard of the sword) there 
are more than a thousand mangons.”’ 


1W. H. Pryor in Bulletin Du Cange, 1, 79-80; H. M. Chadwick, Studies in Anglo-Saxon 
Institutions (1905), pp. 23-24; the NED. 

2 MS. Digby 23, fol. 11, verso; ed. T. A. Jenkins (Heath, 1929), vv. 620-621. The word 
occurs also in vss. 1570 and 3686. Franco-Italian variations are machon and macon. The 
first of these is found in the Berta de li gran pié, vs. 204, and the other is in Bovo d’Antone 
vs. 268, Macaire, vs. 2959, and Berta de li gran pié, vs. 1344. None of these occurrences has 
any value for shedding light on the meaning of the term. 

* Montaiglon et Raynaud, Recueil general des fabliaux, u, 112. Lévy in his Supplement- 
worterbuch and the late Professor Jenkins repeat this valuation of the mangon from Gode- 
froy, without comment. 

‘A. R. Burns, Money and monetary policy in early times (New York, Knopf, 1927). 
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An old chronicle of 858 (see Du Cange under mancusa) is our in- 
formant that the mancus was confused at times with the marca: “et 
sciendum quod mancusa et marca pro eodem tunc temporis accipie- 
bantur.’’ The mark was the equivalent of 218.30 silver grams and there- 
fore, with a ratio of ten to one for the value of gold versus silver, this 
was equal to nearly twenty-two grams of gold.’ Bosworth cites a num- 
ber of Anglo-Saxon texts proving that the mancus in England was a 
quarter of a mark;* Toller gives evidence from Werferd’s translation 
of Gregory’s Dialogues that the mancus was equal to the Byzantine 
solidus.’ The reader can easily estimate for himself the extreme variation 
which these values indicate. 

Two explanations have been given for mancus or mancusus. There is 
a fantastic one that it came from nmummus manu cussus, and another, 
much more serious, that it spread from the Arabic y* A” mank us 
‘coined, struck,’ in such an expression as Pins, » J, dindr mankuis.® 
To admit this as the basic etymon one must accept certain things: first, 
that the influence of the Arabs in northern Europe, three centuries 
before the First Crusade, was strong enough to spread there an Arabic 
coin name, secondly, that pyro or mankus was actually current 
among the Arabs for the dindér, and thirdly that the north European 
mancus was equivalent to a dindr. I am not convinced of any one of 
these.® 

There are several occurrences of the form mancusus or mancusa cited 
by Du Cange which throw a different light on the problem. In one of 
these: “Rogo ut filia mea sit indc ..obatissa et ad ipsam remaneant ipsi 
nodelli mei cum ipsos mancusos et inaures’” Du Cange translates the 
term by ‘ornamentum muliebre ex auro vel argento, f. armilla.’ The date 
of the text is 978. So mancusus could also mean an arm-ring or bracelet. 
In another place, “Et pro hac donatione praedictus Clericus dedit eidem 
Regi centum mancusas in duabus armillis,” the reference is similar to 
the passage from the Roland in that the mancuse or mangons are at- 


5 We know that a Byzantine solidus of 4.55 grams of gold was worth forty silver deniers 
of 1.15 grams each, in the eighth century (see B. Laum in the Lexicon der Staatswissenschaft, 
vi, 687). This gives an approximate ratio of ten to one for gold and silver in the Mero- 
vingian period, and we may assume that the rate was similar in the ninth century. 

$ J. Bosworth, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (Oxford, 1882). 

7 T. N. Toller, Supplement to Bosworth (Oxford, 1921); see also F. Liebermann in Her- 
rig’s Archiv, cxxxt, 153. 

* On these etymologies consult mancus in Hoops’ Real-Lexikon; also Dozy, Supplément 
aux dictionnaires arabes, 11, 712. 

* It is significant that both mancus and mangon continue to be listed as of unknown origin 
by nearly all authorities. My colleagues in medieval history at the University of North 
Carolina are even more insistent than I that the ninth century was too early for such 
Arabic influence. 
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36 Old French “‘Mangon”’ 


tached in some way to a portable object such as a bracelet or sword. | 
do not believe that there could have been any question here of gold 
coins, such as the dinar or solidus, inserted into the bracelets. In both 
the Latin passages I believe that the word in question meant gold bands 
or rings; and possibly, in the second, there was the idea of spiral arm 
bands of fifty spirals each. Did the poet of the Roland not mean that 
there were more than a thousand gold rings or bands encircling the hilts 
of the sword given to Roland, thus forming a guard (or grip?) of gold?!" 

Among the Germanic and Celtic tribesmen, when they were not under 
Roman or Byzantine influence—that is, not trading with the eastern 
and western empires, ‘Metallgeld in Form von Barren oder Ringen 
Baguen diirften wie friiher so auch wiahrend der ganzen rémischen 
Periode, und auch iiber diese hinaus, im inneren Verkehr verwandi 
sein.”"' The Anglo-Saxon beag, the Old Nors baugr, and the Slavic 
griva all meant first ornamental ring and then money." Before the in- 
troduction of Greek coins among the Celts of Gaul they too used rings, 
jewels, and ingots; indeed, in the famous 7éin Bé Cuailnge of Ireland 
this same practice is confirmed when Queen Medb pays Fer Diaid to 
fight Cuchualinn with free land, a wife, a seat of honor, and a gold 
brooch." It is very possible, therefore, that the ancus was originally a 
term of value among the Celts of Gaul, denoting first an ornament of 
the nature of a ring which was also used for exchange value, and later 
a monetary value of a flexible nature. Schrider has shown that the 
saiga, a small coin actually minted, had no value based on weight." 
The skaits (modern German Schatz) was originally the value of a cow, 
but was used later for any gold coin."* 

It remains to be shown whether there is any trace of such a form as 
mancus in Celtic with the meaning ‘ring.’ Presumably it is there in Old 
Cornish minci, later Cornish mynci, Irish muince, and in what both 
Pedersen and Dottin refer to as Gaulish ywandxns.'? The main point of 

10 While I am ready to admit the possibility that the meaning in these passages in ques- 
tion might be that of a weight of gold equal to a hundred mancusae, or to a thousand 
mangons, such a meaning would be unusual, particularly in the Roland. The Old French 
literary texts seldom gave values, more or less exact, for objects such as a sword or a horse 
or a tent. In any case this interpretation does not disturb my general argument. 

11 W. Stein in Hoops’ Real-Lexikon, 11, 147. 

2 Q. Schrader in the Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde, 1, 379. 

13 Blanchet, Traité des monnaies gauloises, 1, 21-29. 

\ Ed. Strachan and O’Keefe, Supplement to Eriu (1912), p. 79. 

6 Zeitschrift far Numismatik, mm, 275. 

6S. Feist, Etymologisches W drterbuch der gotischen Sprache (Halle, 1924). 

” Holger Pedersen, V ergicichende Grammatik der keltiscl.. + Sprachen (Gottingen, 190+ 
1, 33; G. Dottin, La langue gauloise (Paris, 1920), p. 269. Lhe Liddell and Scott Greek dic- 
tionary gives arm ring rather than neck ring as the translation for parcduys. 
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difference here is that these Celtic forms, except the last mentioned. refer 
more particularly to neck rings than to arm rings. Of course, both types 
of rings may well have been used for monetary purposes and the dis- 
tinction between rings for the arm and those for the neck might easily 
have been lost. 

Perhaps I may be allowed, on the strength of this to postulate a Gaul- 
ish maniacos, maniaces and thence mancus, mances from which the 
Latin derivatives mancusus, mancessus, mancus, and their feminine 
counterparts, mancusa, mancessa (perhaps with analogy from marca) 
might be traced. The Old French mangon is derived, of course, from a 
form manc-one. F. T. Cooper has attested the profusion of Latin words 
of the second declension which have substituted for their ending the 
suffix -0,-onis; e.g., hortulo beside hortulus, lucro beside lucrum."* 

Our translation of mancus, and of mangon also, would be first a‘ring,’ 
then a ‘money bracelet,’ then a‘sum of indefinite value’ greater than 
the solidus or dinar. 

URBAN T. Hoimes, Jr. 

University of North Carolina. 


18 Word Formation in the Roman Sermo Plebeius (New York, 1895), p. 55 ff. 





III 
CHAUCER’S “TROILUS AND CRISEYDE” AS ROMANCE* 


N the critical writing of the last few decades Chaucer’s Troilus and 

Criseyde has been described prevailingly as a psychological novel. 
Our most influentual interpreters, that is to say, draw our attention 
primarily to the subtle exhibition of psychology in the personages of the 
poem, and to the resemblance of the descriptive background to what we 
ordinarily call real life. By emphasizing these aspects of the Troilus 
they bring it into association with our modern novel. Representative of 
this view are such expressions as the following: 


“Our first great psychological novel’’;' “‘A great psychological novel’’;? “An 
elaborate psychological novel”; “‘The first novel, in the modern sense”; “Its 
spirit and temper is thai of the modern novel’’;* “A page out of the book of 
modern everyday life” ;* ‘‘{Chaucer’s] first and greatest adventure into the world 
of every day”;’ “(What Chaucer adds to the Filostrato] is what we roughly call 
reality. ...one has a sense of ordinary life going on”;*® “Troy is mediaeval 
London” ;* “[The Troilus] is not a romance” ;!® “[In the Troilus Chaucer] leaves 
all romantic convention behind.”™ 


I hasten to declare the obvious fact that none of these expressions con- 
veys the author’s view completely. No critic has ever held that Chau- 
cer’s poem is a modern psychological novel without qualification. But 
the utterances that I have recited represent fairly enough, I think, the 
general interpretation of the Troilus that now prevails, and indicate 
the mood in which most of us have been taught to approach it. 

No one will deny, moreover, that the persistent study of the poem as 
a novel has yielded permanent results of the highest value. Patient and 
sympathetic inquiry into the reflections and feelings of Criseyde, for 
example, has disclosed her essential traits with something like finality. 
Although analysis and formula can never capture the living unity of 
her personality, they have now, I should think, made permanently 


* This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association at 
Richmond on December 29, 1936. Thus are explained certain lingering evidences of oral 
delivery, and a documentation designed for illustration rather than for exhaustiveness. 

1 E. de Seiincourt, Oxford Lectures on Poetry (Oxford, 1934), p. 52. 

2G. L. Kittredge, The Date of Chaucer's “Troilus” and other Chaucer Matters, Chaucer 
Society, Second Series, no. 42 (London, 1909), p. 56. 

*G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry (Cambridge, 1915), p. 112. 

4 Idem, p. 109. 5 R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer (Boston, [1922]), p. 87. 

* de Selincourt, p. 50. 7 Ibid. 

* W. P. Ker, Form and Style in Poetry (London, 1929), pp. 78-79. 

® Root, p. 87. 10 W. P. Ker, Epic and Romance (London, 1926), p. 370. 

1 Idem, p. 369. See also J. J. Jusserand, in Revwe des Deux Mondes, cxvi (1893), 833. 
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visible about all the significant psychological elements in her nature. A 
similar illumination has been shed upon the other personages, upon the 
vivid realism of certain scenes, upon the vivacity and naturalness of the 
style, upon the narrative structure, upon the author’s rich tenderness, 
and upon the irony of his reflection. Surely such a range of fresh insight is 
sufficient tribute to the success of a generation or two of psychological 
and literary analysis. 

It seems possible, meanwhile, that in our eagerness to explain the 
poem as a modern novel we have allowed the peculiar beauty of large 
parts of it to elude us. With such phrases as “modern every-day life” 
and “normal human experience” in our ears we may, after all, be ap- 
proaching Chaucer’s story in the wrong mood. Perhaps we need to re- 
mind ourselves anew that the Troilus is also related by close descent to 
a great tradition of romantic narrative. Our critical preoccupation with 
psychology and ordinary realism must not be allowed to obscure the 
charm and flavor of the poem as romance. A reconsideration of Chaucer’s 
actual procedure in composing it may persuade us that he meant to 
write a romance, and that he succeeded in doing so. 

It is fortunate that in attempting to estimate what Chaucer’s inten- 
tion was, and what he actually achieved, we have the advantage of re- 
lating the Troilus to its literary source. Although Chaucer followed the 
general narrative thread of Boccaccio’s Filostrato throughout, he trans- 
formed so many elements and added so many of his own, that the English 
poem is essentially a fresh creation. A comparison of the Troilus with 
the Filostrato, therefore, ought to indicate the direction which the trans- 
formation takes: whether, in the main, Chaucer advances into modernity 
and offers us a modern novel, or whether he summons us backward into 
medieval romance. 

This sort of comparison has, of course, not been neglected by the rep- 
resentative critics cited above, nor have they differed fundamentally in 
their inferences. Their common opinion may be illustrated briefly by 
such observations as the following: 


“(The Filostrato is] a lyrical romance;... [the Troilus is] our first great 
psychological novel.’ 

“(The Troilus is] a great psychological novel, . . . strikingly different from 
Boccaccio’s romance.” 

“(What Chaucer contributed to the Filostrato] is what we roughly call reality. 
He sees the story acted, not in the limited selected world of romance... but... 
in a world where one has a sense of ordinary life going on.’ 


12 de Selincourt, pp. 51, 52. 18 Kittredge, The Date, p. 56. 
“ Ker, Form and Style, p. 78. 
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40 Chaucer’s “Troilus and Criseyde’”’ as Romance 
“(In the Troilus Chaucer] leaves all romantic convention behind.’ 
“Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde is the poem in which medieval romance 
passes out of itself into the form of the modern novel.’ 


Such expressions seem to mean that Boccaccio’s Filostrato is something 
like a romance, and that Chaucer transformed this romance into some- 
thing like a novel of real life.!7 


I 


Although this conception of the matter may elucidate certain limited 
aspects of Chaucer’s poem, I venture to suggest that it represents in- 
adequately the fundamental nature of both the Troilus and the Filo- 
strato, and that we may arrive at a more just and comprehensive con- 
ception of these poems by putting the matter differently. I ask whether 
it would not be more generally accurate to say that, in spite of its lyrica] 
and romantic aspects, the Filostrato is something like a novella of Naples, 
which Chaucer, in large measure, transformed into a romance of a 
glamorous Middle Age, of a remote Troy, and—for at least one or two 
precious moments—of a magical nowhere? 

This view of the Troilus as romance seems to have been denied not 
only the favor of most Chaucerian critics, but even their attention. No 
one, it appears, has developed it with sympathetic amplitude. The 
poem, to be sure, is sometimes referred to in passing as being related to 
romance,'* and Miss Barrow lists it, without discussion, in her mono- 
graph on the “society romances.’”!® The late Professor Raleigh remarked 
that in the Troilus and the Knight’s Tale ‘Chaucer . . . gave a new lease 
of life to Romance.’”° But, so far as I know, the only critic who has com- 
mented explicitly upon Chaucer’s deliberateness in reviving romance in 
the Troilus is Mr. C. S. Lewis, in his brief article, What Chaucer really 
did to ‘‘Il Filostrato.”** Mr. Lewis regards Chaucer’s transformation of 
the Italian poem as a process of medievalization, in the course of which 


% Ker, Epic and Romance, p. 369. See also E.-G. Sandras, Etude sur G. Chaucer (Paris, 
1859), p. 50. 6 Ker, Epic and Romance, p. 367. 

17 See also H. R. Patch, Chaucer and Mediaeval Romance, in Essays in Memory of Bar- 
rett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 95-108, especially p. 100. 

18 See, for example, Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry, p. 110. F. N. Robinson, ed., The 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, etc., [1933]), mentions parallels between the 
Troilus and the romances in details (see, for example, pp. 930, 931), but does not character- 
ize the poem as a romance. 

19 Sarah F. Barrow, The Medieval Society Romances (New York, 1924), pp. 123-124. 

2° W. Raleigh, Romance: Two Lectures (Princeton, 1916), p. 44. 

31. C. S. Lewis, “What Chaucer really did to II Filostrato,” in Essays and Siudies by 
Members of the English Association, xv (Oxford, 1932), pp. 56-75. Mr. Lewis treats the 
matter somewhat less directly in his book, The ANegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), pp. 176-197. 
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the English poet was chiefly concerned with correcting and refining 
Boccaccio’s treatment of courtly love, and with merging narrative and 
courtly doctrine according to the tradition of Chrétien de Troyes and 
his successors. Although I shall feel called upon to question certain 
aspects of Mr. Lewis’s study, my chief desire is to praise and amplify 
his fundamental observation. I share his point of view, but venture to 
extend somewhat the scope of his study, and undertake to summon evi- 
dences which he did not use. Once more, then, I suggest some answers to 
the questioa, What did Chaucer do to the Filostrato? 

In the first place, Chaucer deliberately withdrew from the poem the 
obtrusive presence of the author himself, and thus prepared the way for 
departures from the personal and from ordinary life. Boccaccio’s poem 
issues directly from his own experience. He addresses it to the woman 
whom he desires to possess, and he declares that it is, in large measure, 
a mirror of his own life: that Trolio’s longing and suffering, at least, are 
the longing and suffering of the author himself. His own personal and 
physical passion pulses throughout the poem, and several times comes to 
the surface in his direct appeals to his desired mistress.” It seems likely 
also that certain scenes reflect in some measure Boccaccio’s own social 
environment.” Chaucer, in contrast to his Italian predecessor, deliber- 
ately dissociates himself from the story by an explicit declaration at the 
beginning. In the course of the poem he speaks in his own person a 
few times either in modest disclaimer, or for the purpose of guiding his 
readers—or his hearers—in their judgment of the story or of the per- 
sonages.™ The personages themselves are the creations of his fancy. Like 
every one else who has known Criseyde, Chaucer was obviously en- 
amored of her, but neither the young lovers nor the kind of love to 
which they gave themselves can be taken for anything actual in Chau- 
cer’s own life. At the close of the poem, in a most earnest palinode, 
Chaucer reminds us that the lovely story is, after all, quite unreal: false 
to life on earth and in heaven.” 

Chaucer not only places the story outside his own experience; he 
takes steps also to remove it from the familiar surroundings of urban 
existence. Those who have studied the Filostrato most attentively, and 

" The facts are sufficiently brought forward by H. Hauvette, Boccace (Paris, 1914), 
especially pp. 75-76, 80-82, 87-88. *% See Hauvette, pp. 75, 81, 83. 

™ See T. and C. 1, 15-18; 1, 20-21.—Concerning Chaucer’s avowal of detachment see 
J. L. Lowes, in PMLA, xx (1904), 622-624. 

% See, for example, T. and C. 11, 12-49, 666-686; m1, 575-581, 967-973, 1324-37; rv, 
1415-21; v, 1086-99, 

% See J. S. P. Tatlock, “The Epilog of Chaucer’s “Troilus,” MP xvm (1920-21), 625- 
659; K. Young, “‘Chaucer’s Renunciation of Love in Troilus,” MLN, xt (1925), 270- 
276;C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), pp. 178-179. 
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especially those who have been born to Italian manners and speech, 
agree that the life portrayed by Boccaccio is essentially that of Naples.?’ 
The author, to be sure, makes no attempt to describe the Jocale with 
realistic amplitude and precision, but he provides detail sufficient for 
conveying a positive impression of the Italian society in which he moved. 
The social occasion described in the prefatory letter—the occasion which 
prompted him to write the poem itself—seems to reflect directly the 
polite life of Naples.?* Several lyrical passages in the poem echo songs o{ 
the Italian populace.?® The balcony, or window, from which Griseida 
conducts the first stage of the amour might overlook an Italian street.*” 
Although the amount of such localizing detail is small, for a critic like 
de Sanctis it marks the poem as being “‘una pagina tolta alla storia 
secreta della corte napoletana,’’* and it enables Hauvette to character- 
ize Troilo and Pandaro as “‘la jeunesse galante de Naples.’ 

This impression of actual contemporary life Chaucer labors to re- 
move. His effort appears, for example, in the addition of a quantity of 
ancient, archaic, or “Trojan” detail, concerning which Kittredge and 
Tatlock have written revealingly.** Although some of this archaizing 
may be merely ostentatious, or humorous, or diactic,™ the greater part 
of it seems clearly to be designed for transporting the reader—or audi- 
ence—away from contemporary reality to a distant and romantic Troy. 
Chaucer’s careful workmanship to this end would seem to be rewarded 
ill by the dictum, ‘“Troy is medieval London.’”’* 

And yet, let it be said in all fairness, some details in the Chaucerian 
realistic embroidery are not ancient at all, but medieval and con- 
temporary. Such are the ecclesiastical matters of bishop, relic, saints’ 
lives, and the terminology of penance; the prominence given to fighting 


27 See Hauvette, Boccace, pp. 75, 81, 83; F. de Sanctis, Storia della Letteratura italiana, 
1 (Bari, 1912), 288-289; P. Savj-Lopez, in Romania, xxvu (1898), 478. 

28 See Hauvette, Boccace, p. 75. 

29 See S. Debenedetti, Troilo Cantore, in Giornale storico della Letturatura italiana, Lxvi 
(1915), 414-425; Savj-Lopez, in Romania, xxvui (1898), 475-476; F. Marletta, Di alcuni 
Rapporti del “‘Filostrato” del Boccaccio con la Poesia popolare, in Studii critici offerti da 
antichi Discepoli a Carlo Pascal (Catania, 1913), pp. 201-219. 

3 Although the more authentic spelling of the name of Boccaccio’s heroine is “‘Criseida,” 
I use the form “Griseida” (found in numerous manuscripts) to avoid confusion with 
Chaucer’s ‘“‘Criseyde.”” See Robinson, p. 925. 

3 de Sanctis, 1, 288. 33 Hauvette, Boccace, p. 83. 

33 See G. L. Kittredge, in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xxv (1917), 50-54; 
J. S. P. Tatlock, in Modern Philology, xvu (1920-21), 640-647. 

*% A. Kissner in his Chaucer in seinen Beziehungen zur italienischen Literatur (Marburg, 
1867), p. 55, finds Chaucer pedantic in this matter. Human feeling was sacrificed to eru- 
dition when T. and C. v, 663-665 was substituted for Filostrato, v, 68, 7-8. 

% See above, p. 38. 
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on horseback; and a few particularities of household life. In such me- 
~ dievalizing of ancient matter Chaucer is, of course, following the prec- 
~ edent of his esteemed Benoit de Sainte Maure and of other romancers; 
and what surprises one is not the presence of this medieval detail, but 
the meagerness of it.* If the English poet wished us to think of London 
and ordinary life there, he was strangely lacking in diligence to this 
end. The fact seems to be that in his medievalizing, as in his archaizing, 
he was ambitious mainly to convey, not an impression of contemporary 
actuality, but an effect of glamor and strangeness. 

As an example of Chaucer’s transforming urban reality into romantic 
glamor consider his treatment of what, in the Italian poem, might be 
called the “balcony period” of the courtship. As her first favor to Troilo, 


wes 


ao van 


; Griseida gives to him and Pandaro permission to pass her house and ex- 
3 change formal glances with her as she stands in her window.” The first 
z use of this permission is described thus:** 

4 e lento lento 

EY Con Pandar solo a veder la beltate 

: Di Griseida n’ andé, guardando attento 

BS Se alcuno atto nuovo in lei vedeva, 

: Per quel che Pandar ragionato aveva. 

: 

: Ella si stava ad una sua finestra, 

3 E forse quel ch’ avvenne ell’ aspettava; 

; Non si mostré selvaggia né alpestra 

‘ Verso di Troilo che la riguardava, 

4 Ma tuttavolta in sulla poppa destra 


Onestamente verso lui mirava. 


4 These ceremonious calls—repeated, we are told, many times—®* sug- 
* — gest the formality of Italian custom, and may reflect Boccaccio’s own 
q experience of Neapolitan life. They were, in any case, well within the 
range of ordinary formal social life of the town. 

Although, in the English poem, Criseyde speaks of allowing Troilus 
to gaze at her,*® there is no formal “balcony period,” and the two men 
pay no ceremonious visits to her domicile to receive her glances.“' For 
such activities Chaucer substitutes two scenes in the manner of medieval 


* Concerning this meagerness of medieval detail see Tatlock, in MP, xvm (1920-21), 
641-642. *7 See Filostrato, 11, 66, 5. 

8 Filostrato, 1, 81, 4-82, 6.—For the text of JI Filostrato I use Opere volgari di Giovanni 
Boccaccio, vol. xm, (Moutier: Florence, 1831). 

+9 See Filostrato, 1, 84, 5-8; 86, 7-87, 3. © See T. and C., 11, 358-361, 1295. 

“ In the Filostrato the formal “balcony period” is followed by a clearly defined “letier 
period,” during which the lovers exchange missives. In the Troilus the period which is 
vaguely parallel to the “balcony period” is merged with the “letter period.” 
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romance. I dwell only upon the first, in which Troilus, returning from a 
successful encounter with the Greeks, rides slowly past Criseyde’s house 
on his wounded and bleeding horse, with his helmet removed, his dis- 
ordered armor gashed in twenty places, and his shield bristling with the 
arrows which have pierced it. When she heard the people shout, ‘Here 
cometh oure joye,” and saw this godlike hero lower his eyes in modesiy, 
Criseyde could only gasp, ‘Who yaf me drynke!’’*” Who will venture tv 
call this “ordinary life” or “modern every day life?’ Criseyde’s gasp, to 
be sure, is human reality itself, but the scene that Chaucer has invented 
is romance, and may indeed have been directly inspired by the Roman 
d’Enéas.“ 

Evidence of a more fundamental transformation of actuality into 
romanceappears in Chaucer’s treatment of the heroine’s physical passion. 
Griseida is real with all the reality that sensuality can achieve, and this 
fleshly genuineness was conferred upon her by Boccaccio with gusto. He 
supplanted the coquettish maiden of the Roman de Troie by an experi- 
enced widow, I think, precisely because the woman who had lost a 
husband seemed to him more apt for that voluptuousness which he ad- 
mired and craved, and which he found, sooner or later, in real life in the 
mistress whom Griseida allegorically represents.“ 

This sensuality of the Italian heroine need not be exhibited at length. 
I merely mention the physical appetite disclosed explicitly in her re- 
flections upon Troilo’s first letter,“ and in her reply,“ all of which 
Chaucer eliminates. He tells us merely that Criseyde regarded the suitor’s 
letter as in good taste, and that she promised to try to comfort him “‘as 
his suster.’*7 Thus the English heroine is purged of Griseida’s hearty 
sensuality, which is alien to the manners of romance, and assumes a 
tender circumspection characteristic of romantic heroines such as 
Ydoine, Fénice, Lydaine, and the Dame de Fayel.** 

But the overwhelming contrast between Boccaccio’s voluptuous 


@ See T. and C., 1, 610-658. For the second horse-back scene see 11, 1247-74. 

* The parallel in the Roman d’Enéas, as observed by Professor Lowes, is reported by 
Robinson, p. 931. 

“ See K. Young, Aspects of the Story of Troilus and Criseyde, in University of Wisconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature, no. 2 (Madison, 1918), pp. 379-388; Hauvette, 
Boccace, pp. 85-86. 

* See especially Filostrato, m, 115, 7-8; 117, 7-8. For earlier hints of her sensuality see 
Filostrato, 1, 27; 45, 3-4—for which there is no parallel in the Troilus. 

“ See Filostrato, m, 127, 3-8; 129, 3-5. 47 See T. and C., u, 1177-78, 1219-25. 

4 See, for example, A madas et Ydoine, ed. C. Hippeau (Paris, 1863). ll. 307 ff., 1058 ff.; 
Chrétien de Troyes, Cligés, ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 1884), ll. 2725 ff., 3063 ff., 5166 ff.; 
Li Romans de Claris et Laris, ed. J. Alton (Tiibingen, 1884), ll. 8109 ff.; L’Histoire du 
Chatelain de Coucy, ed. G. A. Crapelet (Paris, 1829), ll. 181 ff., 279 ff., 537 ff., 641 ff. 
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woman of real life and Chaucer’s elusive young creature of romance is 
disclosed in the two accounts of the consummation of the amour.‘* 
Here the English poet expended himself to make his longest narrative 
addition to his original, and his most substantial transformation in the 
personality of his heroine. In Boccaccio’s poem, after the periods of the 
“balcony’’ and the “letters” have run their formal course, Griseida her- 
self takes aggressive charge of the arrangements for the physical cul- 
mination. She proceeds with zest and promptitude, and on a dark and 
cloudy night summons Troilo to a remote room in her own house. Dis- 
patching the servants to bed, she descends to the room where Troilo 
waits, and with an apology to him for the indignity of his reception, 
plunges into his embraces. Without delay she conducts him to her bed- 
chamber, and, with a sensual relish and detail to which one can only 
refer, the lovers achieve their desire: ““D’amor sentiron l’ultimo valore.’’** 
This is, indeed, realism and reality. 

For Boccaccio’s coarse recital Chaucer substitutes a long and beautiful 
episode which I need recount only in small part." We are in the house, 
not of Criseyde, but of her uncle. Assured that Troilus is absent, she 
has come with we know not what mingling of fear, self-deception, ir- 
resolution, and delicate duplicity. The entertainments of the evening are 
concluded, a fateful rain prevents her departure, and, with qualms of 
apprehension, she is conducted to her bed. Presently she is waked from 
sleep, and submits to having Troilus brought into her chamber. Like 
another Lancelot her lover kneels beside her bed, and speaks his saluta- 
tion. Although she blushes and is speechless, through impulse or a feel- 
ing of obligation she sighs, and kisses Troilus. Recovering herself, she 
reproves his jealousy so poignantly and pardons it so tenderly that he 
faints. When Troilus has been revived and placed in her bed, and has 
given oaths of fidelity, the lovers explain away their misunderstanding, 
and trust all to God. As Troilus takes Criseyde in his arms, she quivers 
like an aspen leaf. They embrace each other as the woodbine does the 
tree. As the nightingale, reassured after an ominous stir in the hedge, 
resumes her melody, so Criseyde, confident in her lover, opens her heart 
to him freely. He caresses her slender body. He sings praises to Venus, 
to Hymen, and to the God of Love. The lovers exchange rings, and Cris- 
eyde pins a jewelled brooch upon Troilus’s shirt. As morning approaches, 
they utter their antiphonal dawn-songs, chiding the night, day, and sun. 

In this episode Chaucer’s story passes out of ordinary life, and beyond 

“ See Filostrato, 11, 140-143; m, 21-151; and T. and C., mt, 547-1526. 

% Filostrato, 111, 32, 8. 

* For its relation to Boccaccio’s own experience see Hauvette, Boccace, pp. 85-88. 

" See T. and C., m1, 547-1526. 
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romantic Troy, into romance itself. Boccaccio’s mature and voluptuous 
woman of real life has been transformed into a hesitant, timid, youthful! 
heroine of romantic idyll. To associate Criseyde with the realities of 
Griseida’s bed-chamber would be sacrilege. Although in the English 
poem the physical experience is recounted at greater length than in the 
Italian, the detail describes a world of romantic fancy inio which the 
Italian heroine never enters. Over Chaucer’s scene plays the shimmer of 
romance, sublimating sensuality into a sensuousness of childlike inno- 
cence. The efficacy of this sublimation we can measure, if we wish, by 
observing its operation in a single line of verse. In the course of his 
narrative invention Chaucer chose to retain the very line in which 
Boccaccio expresses the culmination of carnal indulgence, 


D’amor sentiron |’ultimo valore;* 
but when we read Chaucer’s rendering of this verse, 
Felten in love the grete worthynesse, * 


we know, from its own delicacy and from its context, that this is the 
language, not of Boccaccio’s hearty sensuality, but of youthful and in- 
nocent adventure. Thus again Chaucer’s young lovers are purified, and 
lifted into the region where live personagessuch as Flore and Blancheflor, 
Renaud and the Dame de Fayel, and Alexander and Soredamors, who 
delight in love altogether, but never exhibit voluptuousness. 


II 


From the considerations advanced thus far it seems fairly clear that, 
in substantial measure, Chaucer deliberately departed from the Filo- 
strato, not in the direction of ordinary life and modernity, but backward 
into the region of romance. More basic and comprehensive evidence of 
the same propensity appears in his treatment of courtly love. 

It is well known, of course, that the prevailing theme of the romances 
is love—and love of that courteous and revolutionary sort which the 
Provengal poets invented, which Andrew the Chaplain codified, and 
which Chrétien de Troyes and his successors established as character- 
istic of romantic fiction.“ The romances, indeed, were the obvious and 
natural home of courteous love, and the exhibition of it was perhaps their 
chief social function. If, therefore, Chaucer takes pains to enhance the 


® Filostrato, m1, 32, 8. 8 T. and C., m1, 1316. 

% An uncommonly adequate description of courtly love is provided by C. S. Lewis, 
The Allegory of Love, chap. 1. Especially noteworthy is W. G. Dodd, Courtly Love in Chaucer 
and Gower (Boston, etc., 1913). For further references to discussions of courtly love in its 
relation to the Troilus see K. Young, University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Lit- 
erature, no. 2 (Madison, 1918), pp. 367-368. 
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element of courtly love in the story that he received from Boccaccio, it 
follows that he is reverting to the spirit and manners of medieval ro- 
mance. 

That Chaucer achieved just such an enhancement has recently been 
shown by Mr. Lewis, in the brief but brilliant paper to which I have al- 
ready referred. His conclusion I gladly accept. In my own observations 
here I undertake merely to survey the matter somewhat more broadly, 
and, at the outset, briefly to suggest a slight corrective. 

In approaching the subject Mr. Lewis seems to do Boccaccio’s poem 
somewhat less than justice through a rather too disparaging estimate of 
the element of courtly love in it. Much as I admire Chaucer’s superiority, 
I cannot share the view that Boccaccio’s treatment of this sentiment 
was meagre and always defective. Courtly love occupies a substantial 
place in the Filostrato, and the Italian poem enunciates with admirable 
lucidity certain doctrines of the erotic code which Chaucer omits alto- 
gether. That Chaucer’s omissions should have been so generally over- 
looked is unfortunate, for his silence here is a valuable revelation of his 
taste. Without pausing, then, over the strain of courteous love in the 
Filostrato as a whole—a matter already treated by others—* I mention 
some instances of Boccaccio’s fidelity to courtly principles which Chaucer 
deliberately rejected. 

One such principle appears in the secret reflections of the Italian hero- 
ine after she has first heard that Troilo seeks her love. Her silent enu- 
meration of the benefits of the proposed amour culminates in the follow- 
ing observation :* 

Ed ora non é tempo da marito, 

E se pur fosse, la sua libertade 
Servare é troppo pid savio partito; 
L’amor che vien da si fatta amistade 
E sempre dagli amanti pid gradito; 

E sia quanto vuol grande la beltade, 
Che a’ mariti tosto non rincresca, 
Vaghi d’avere ogni di cosa fresca. 

L’ acqua furtiva, assai pid dolce cosa 
E che il vin con abbondanza avuto: 
Cosi d’amor la gioia, che nascosa 
Trapassa assai, del sempre mai tenuto 
Marito in braccio; adunque vigorosa 
Ricevi il dolce amante, il qual venuto 
T’ é fermamente mandato da Dio, 

E sodisfa’ al suo caldo disio. 

™ See especially N. E. Griffin and A. B. Myrick, The Filostrato of Giovanni Boccaccio 

(Philadelphia, 1929), pp. 70-95. % Filostrato, u, 73-74. 
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In her lusty conviction that a paramour gives greater amorous satisfac- 
tion than a husband, Griseida is resting upon a basic article of the 
courtly faith—one of the small group of fundamental beliefs which effec- 
tually differentiate courteous love from other kinds of love in the world.*’ 
This doctrine Chaucer omits deliberately. Although he is carefully fo!- 
lowing the general flow of Boccaccio’s text in this episode, and is greatly 
expanding the area of Griseida’s reflections, he ignores the offending 
stanzas quoted above.®* 

A similar rejection of courtly doctrine on Chaucer’s part is seen in his 
alteration of Boccaccio’s account of the last conversation of the lovers. 
Troilo, as one of his desperate contrivings for avoiding their separation, 
proposes that they simply flee together, and tranquilly continue their 
amorous bliss in some distant region. This proposal Griseida promptly 
dismisses, not only because of the general dishonor involved, but also 
for a technical and intensely amorous reason expressed in the lines:*’ 


Non é cosa si vil, se ben si guardi, 
Che non si faccia disiar con pene, 
E quanto pid di possederla ardi, 
Pid tosto abominfo nel cor ti viene, 
Se larga potestade di vederla 

Fatta ti fia, e ancor di ritenerla. 


Il nostro amor, che cotanto ti piace, 

E perché far convien furtivamente, 

E di rado venire a questa pace; 

Ma se tu m’averai liberamente, 

Tosto si spegnera |’ardente face 

Ch’ora t’accende, e me similemente; 
Perché se ’] nostro amor vogliam che duri, 
Com’ or facciam, convien sempre si furi. 


According to Griseida, then, the charm and very existence of their love 
arises from its furtiveness and intermittency. Between lovers continu- 
ously accessible to each other, love vanishes, according to the well-known 
rule of Andreas: Facilis perceptio contemptibilem reddit amorem; difficilis 
eum carum facit haberi.©° In Chaucer’s poem, Troilus makes the same 


57 Andreae Capellani Regii Francorum De Amore Libri Tres, ed. E. Trojel (Copenhagen, 
1892), pp. 143, 280-281, 290.—The classical utterance on the subject is that of the Countess 
of Champagne reported by Andreas as follows (p. 290): Comitissae Campaniae obviare 
sententiae non audemus, quae suo iudicio definivit, non posse inter coniugatos amorem 
suas extendere vires. 

5 Compare Criseyde’s reflections in T. and C., 1, 598-812 with Griseida’s in Filostrato, 
11, 68-78. % Filostrato, tv, 152, 3-153, 8. 

® Andreas, De Amore, p. 310 (Long Code, Rule xiv). See also pp. 139-140, 239-242. 
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proposal of escape through flight that Troilo does, but in her opposition 
the English heroine ignores completely the cardinal principle of courte- 
ous love to which Griseida resorts.“ It is obvious that to Chaucer the 
more stealthy aspects of amorous orthodoxy were offensive. 

No such offensiveness attaches, however, to another courtly principle 
which Chaucer neglects incidentally in his treatment of a particularly 
conspicuous episode in the Filostrato. During the period of Troilo’s grief 
over Griseida’s absence, it will be remembered, his devoted brother, 
Deiphebo, arranges that a group of noble ladies visit the dejected lover 
and undertake to revive his spirits through singing and conversation. 
The central element in this episode is a prolonged dispute between Cas- 
sandra and Troilo, in which Cassandra dwells upon Griseida’s unfitness 
for a royal lover because of her low birth. This assault upon his innamo- 
rata enables Troilo to defend her triumphantly through appealing to a 
particularly prominent principle of the courtly code: namely, that the 
essential qualification for love is not rank, but probitas. Probitas confers 
nobilitas.* Although the episode containing Troilo’s defence is in some 
measure reflected in two places in the English poem, the specific doctrine 
to which Troilo appeals slips through Chaucer’s fingers.* The explanation 
of the loss is simple and of some importance. Chaucer, as we shall see pre- 
sently, was intent upon raising Criseyde’s standing in society; hence he 
chose not to admit a defence of her which gave prominence to her low 
birth. In glorifying her social position, he lost an opportunity for enun- 
ciating an important precept of courtly love—a precept which, in itself, 
he probably approved. 

With this recognition of the fact that in his treatment of courtly love 
Boccaccio was not entirely mistaken and remiss, one may now freely 
declare that the instances in which Chaucer lapses ia his observance of 
the code are few indeed in comparison with those in which he soars far 
above his predecessor in his fidelity. 

Of the examples of Chaucer’s superiority I mention first one or two 
associated with the hero. Conspicuous here is Troilus’s attention to re- 
ligion. Although the Italian lover does not neglect the church completely, 


*! The inclusive passages in the two poems are Filostrato, tv, 145-153, and T. and C., tv, 
1506-96. 

® For the episode in Filostrato see v1, 83-102. For Troilo’s defence see especially v1, 
92, 7-8; 94, 1; 99, 6. For declarations of the principle of probitas see Andreas, De Amore, 
pp. 16-17, 23-24, 76-77, 113. 

® The passage of Filostrato, vm, 83-102, which Chaucer omits is in some measure re- 
flected in T. and C., 1, 1394—m1, 217 (the dinner at the house of Deiphebus) and in 7. and 
C., V, 1443-1533 (Troilus’s appeal to Cassandra for an interpretation of his dream of the 
boar). See H. S. Cummings, The Indebtedness of Chaucer's Works to the Italian Works of 
Boccaccio (Cincinnati, 1916), pp. 59-61, 81. “ See T. and C., tv, 1667-80. 
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Troilus is much more obviously devoted.** This appears not so much in 
Chaucer’s occasional use of the terminology of the “Church of Love,” 
as in his introducing into the fourth book the somewhat prolonged scene 
of Troilus’s visit to the temple and of his difficult Boethian reflections 
there.“ The literary appropriateness of the young man’s theological 
attempt has been challenged or defended a good many times, but there 
seems to have been no discussion of the scene in its bearing upon Troilus 
as a courtly lover.*’ The erotic code and romantic convention are explicit 
in requiring the lover’s presence in church. As one of Andreas’s ladies 
puts it, Ecclesiae frequenter debet limina visitare.** Troilus’s long medita- 
tion and touching prayer in the temple, therefore, give salience to one 
aspect of his courtliness. It may be that Chaucer’s own interest in the 
scene lay chiefly in its sentence, and in its exhibition of Troilus’s helpless- 
ness in the hands of fate; but, through intention or by chance, the inno- 
vation here brought the young lover into association with the courteous, 
church-going heroes of romance, such as Chrét‘en’s Lancelot, Guillaume 
of the Flamenca, Durmart of Durmart le Galvis, and Amadas of Amadas 
et Ydoine. 

As another example of Chaucer’s enhancing the courtliness of his 
hero let me cite an alteration of a somewhat more fundamental nature. 
Although both poems endow the young prince with the valor required 
of a courtly lover, Chaucer greatly excels in this respect. Of the numerous 
evidences of this superiority—such as the popular acclaim, “Here cometh 
oure joye!” already mentioned—I consider here only one: Troilus’s 
manly behavior at the “‘parlement” of Trojans assembled to discuss the 
exchange of Criseyde for Antenor.®® Upon hearing that his beloved is to 
be delivered over to the Greeks, Boccaccio’s Troilo (“timido donzello’’)”° 
ignominiously swoons, and after being resuscitated by his kinsmen, re- 
tires in dejection. By contrast Chaucer’s hero, under the same circum- 
stances, is a model of fortitude, concealing his extreme distress, and in 
the midst of the turbulence planning a courageous course of action.” 


% Apart from the occasion on which he sees Griseida for the first time, Troilo is found in 
church only oace, and all we know of this visit is that he is in un tempio pensando 
(Filostrato, m1, 4, 8). 

% See T. and C., tv, 946-1085. For another example of Troilus’s association with church- 
going, not paralleled in Filostrato, see T. and C., m1, 533-546. 

* For discussions of the passage from other points of view see H. R. Patch, “Troilus 
on Predestination,” JEGP, xvi (1918), 399-422; W. C. Curry, ‘Destiny in Chaucer’s 
Troilus,” PMLA, xiv (1930), 129-168—especially 150 ff.; H. R. Patch, “Troilus on De- 
terminism,” Speculum, v1 (1931), 225-243 passim. 

68 Andreas, De Amore, p. 68. See also p. 247. 

6° See T. and C., 1v, 148-220; Filostrato, 1v, 13-21. 

7° Filostrato, tv, 16, 8. 7 See T. and C., tv, 169-75. 
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As a concomitant of his valor and manliness in public, however, the 
E lover in the presence of his lady was expected to exhibit an almost abject 
" timidity.” Contrast, then, the behavior of Troilus and that of Troilo 
% on the occasion when the amour is consummated.” Troilo proceeds with 
self-possession and zest; at Criseyde’s bedside Troilus faints. In rescuing 
his hero from a swoon at the public “parlement” and in contriving his 
fainting at the bedside of his imnamorata, it would almost seem that 
Chaucer were rearranging the text of Boccaccio with the code of courte- 
ous love open before him. 

When we turn to Chaucer’s treatment of love in relation to the hero- 
ine, we observe modifications still more comprehensive in scope. I have 
already noted Chaucer’s alteration of the Filostrato in such a way as to 
eliminate Cassandra’s aspersions upon Criseyde’s low birth, and have 
pointed to the English poet’s obvious intention of enhancing the hero- 
ine’s position in seciety. I now mention some examples of Chaucer’s 
success in carrying out this intention, to indicate the bearing of these 
modifications upon the elements of courtly love and romance in the 
poem. Both the modifications themselves and the implications seem to 
have been slighted by the commentators. 

Evidences that Chaucer succeeded in elevating his heroine to a loftier 
and more glamorous réle in the social life of Troy may be drawn from 
almost any part of the poem. They are striking in the spacious scenes 
which the English poet added in the early part of the narrative, in the 
~ second book. The elegance, amplitude, and literary refinement associated 
with Criseyde’s house and garden at least suggest a superior worldly 
» station.” A charming exhibition of her social relationships is given in the 
 dinner-party at the house of Deiphebus.” Although this gathering was 
* originally conceived by Pandarus in the practical interests of Troilus’s 
courtship, the general effect of it is to display Criseyde’s easy intimacy 
with the Trojan princes and princesses, and to make her the center of a 
brilliant social picture. The geniality of the scene, the urbanity of the 
royal personages, and the unforgettable grace and radiance of Helen are 
of the essence of romance, and deserve a more prominent place in criti- 
cism than they commonly receive; but for our present consideration 
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- See Andreas, De Amore, pp. 310, 311: Omnis consuevit amans in coamantis aspectu 
 pallescere. ... Amorosus semper est timorosus. See also pp. 4, 20; Amadas et Ydoine, ll. 
270 ff., 660 ff., 764 ff., 1036 ff.; Chrétien de Troyes, Lancelot, ed., W. Foerster (Halle, 
1899), ll. 3978 ff.; Jehan de Tuim, Li Hystore de Julius César, ed. F. Settegast (Halle, 1881), 
p. 186. ™ See Filostrato, 1, 32, 1--3; T. and C., mt, 705-735, 1065-92. 

™ See T. and C., m1, 78-112. % See T. and C, 1, 1394-m1, 226. 

* See a delightful page by J. W. Mackail, The Springs of Helicon (London, 1909), p. 30. 
Social scenes of this sort are innumerable in the romances. See, for example, Hue de 
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their especial significance lies in the social dignity reflected upon the 
heroine herself. Helen holds her hand in tender solicitude, and looks 
“‘goodly”’ upon her.”’ All the company delight in her manner, tact, and 
wit.”* Deiphebus speaks of her as ‘ Criseyda, my frend,” and is ready to 
be her “champioun with spore and yerde.’’”® Hector honors no one more 
than her.*® No wonder that in a later moment of distress she refers to 
these royal attachments as a resource whereby she may escape from her 
father and return to Troy:*! 


I shal ek shewen hym, yf pees bytyde, 
What frendes that ich have on every syde 
Towardes the court, to don the wrathe pace 
Of Priamus, and don hym stonde in grace. 


One hardly need remark that the social privileges so graciously con- 
ferred upon Criseyde are unknown to Boccaccio’s heroine. As daughters 
of “priests,” to be sure, the two ladies may be said to have the same tech- 
nical status ;* Griseida, moreover, has some of the attributes of personal 
dignity ;* and her kinsman, Pandaro, is said to be “of high lineage.’ 
But the Italian heroine is not permitted to approach the superior level 
upon which Criseyde moves,** and we are repeatedly reminded of her 
low rank in passages which Chaucer attentively omits. In the Filostrato, 
for example, Troilo confesses to Pandaro that, to avoid separation from 
his beloved, he had thought of asking his father to yield Griseida to 
him, but could not face the inevitable objection to her on the ground of 
her low birth.’ Although in this part of the poem Chaucer is using Boc- 
caccio’s text with avidity, he suppresses the reference to the heroine's 
inferior rank.*’ A similar alteration appears in Chaucer’s account of 
Diomede’s courtship. In the Filostrato, in the course of her equivocal 
reply to the new suitor, Griseida expresses astonishment that a man who 
might fittingly court a Helen, should stoop to a woman of low rank:* 





Rotelande’s “‘Y pomedon,” ed. E. Kélbing and E. Koschwitz (Breslau, 1889), ll. 741 ff.; 
L’ Histoire du Chatelain de Coucy, \l. 227 ff., 1843 ff., 3789 ff. 

7 See T. and C., 1, 1604-10. 78 See T. and C., m1, 211-217. 

79 See idem, m1, 1424, 1427. 8 See idem, 11, 1452-54. 81 Idem, tv, 1390-93. 

® It is noteworthy, however, that Chaucer departs from Boccaccio in characterizing 
Calchas as “a lord of gret auctorite” (7. and C., 1, 65). 

53 See, for example, Filostrato, 1, 69; tv, 164-165; v1, 93-100. 

“ See Filostrato, 11, 1, 4. 

% Early in Filostrato (1, 12-14) Ettore shields Griseida when she kneels at his feet begging 
for protection from the angry Trojan populace. He gives no sign of acquaintanceship with 
her, however, and seems to be moved solely by the suffering—and the beauty—of a woman 
in distress. % See Filostrato, tv, 69, 7-8. 

87 Compare Filostrato, tv, 69 and T. and C., tv, 554-560. 

88 Filostrato, vz, 30, 1-8. 
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E guesto assai mi da d’ammirazione, 
Che possi porre in una femminella, 
Come son io, di poca condizione, 
L’animo tuo: a te Elena bella 

Si converria: io ho tribulazione, 

Né son disposta a si fatta novella; 
Non percié dico che io sia dolente 
D’essere amata da te certamente. 


The Italian stanza is transformed by Chaucer into the following:** 
And that doth me to han so gret a wonder, 
That ye wol scornen any womman so. 
Ek, God woot, love and I ben fer ysonder? 
I am disposed bet, so mot I go, 
Unto my deth, to pleyne and maken wo. 
What I shal after don, I kan nat seye; 
But trewelich, as yet me list nat pleye. 


Chaucer clearly forms the first line of his stanza upon the first line of the 
Italian, but in manipulating the succeeding lines he contrives to obliter- 
ate Griseida’s reference (lines 2-5) to her inferior station.*° 
This elevation of Cris.yde’s social standing in the English poem bears 

upon the element of courtly love in somewhat contradictory ways. As 
we have seen, it deprives Chaucer of opportunities for appealing to the 
courtly doctrine that what qualifies a person for love is not birth and 
social position, but moral worth.*' On the other hand, Criseyde’s recep- 
tion into the social circle of princes and princesses allowed her an easier 
command of that “sovereignty” over her lover which the domina of 
courteous love must possess.” In this “sovereignty” Criseyde is strik- 
ingly superior to the Italian heroine throughout. Early in the narrative, 
for example, when Pandaro first discloses Troilo’s love to Griseida, and 
she expresses the conventional hesitation, Pandaro makes the withering 
retort that, in any case, she is hardly worthy of him:™ 

Perocch’ io sento che Troilo vale 

Cosa maggiore assai, che non sarebbe 

Il tuo amore. 


8 T. and C., v, 981-987. 

% Mackail (p. 32) notes Chaucer’s omission of the passage a te Elena bella si converria 
but offers no explanation. Chaucer’s deliberation in omitting the Italian lines 2-5, and the 
nicety of his workmanship, are shown by the fact that in the first line of the succeeding 
English stanza (7. and C., v, 988-994) he reverts to the latter half of line 5 of Fil., v1, 30. 
It should be remembered, moreover, that since Chaucer greatly enlarges Boccaccio’s 
treatment of Diomede’s courtship, he might be expected to use all of Boccaccio’s details 
which he found acceptable. 1 See above, p. 49. 

* See Andreas, pp. 66, 82, 88, 106 (Rule vi), 130, 241; Dodd, 8, 10-11, 133. 

* Filostrato, u, 53, 1-3. 
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This aspersion Chaucer omits. Immediately after her interview with 
Pandaro Griseida makes to herself the humiliating confession that 
Troilo, being of so much higher rank than she, would probably grow 
weary of her:™ 
Appresso a questo, chi al presente t’ama, 
E di troppo pid alta condizione 
Che tu non se’; quest’ amorosa brama 
Gli passera. 
Although in the parallel part of his narrative Chaucer adopts most of 
Griseida’s reflections, he eliminates this one.®* Criseyde does, to be sure, 
reflect upon Troilus’s royal position, but to a very different effect :* 
Ek wel woot I my kynges sone is he; 
And sith he hath to se me swich delit, 
If I wolde outreliche his sighte flee, 
Peraunter he myghte have me in dispit, 
Thorugh whicch I myghte stonde in worse plit. 


In this passage, obviously, Criseyde is not viewing herself as unfit for a 
royal paramour; she is simply recognizing the worldly fact that, if she 
entirely repels his advances, Troilus may have it in his power to cause 
her embarrassment—not as an accepted lover, but merely as “‘my kinges 
sone.”’ The subservient position that Troilus is to occupy as her lover is 
explained to him by this same Criseyde in these downright words:*” 


But natheles, this warne I yow, quod she, 
A kynges sone although ye be, ywys, 

Ye shal namore han sovereignete 

Of me in love, than right in that cas is; 

N’y nyl forbere, if that ye don amys, 

To wratthe yow; and whil that ye me serve, 
Chericen yow right after ye disserve. 


To this utterance there is simply no parallel in the Filostrato. 

Criseyde’s superior “sovereignty” is exhibited again as the amour ap- 
proaches its consummation. On this eventful night the first words of the 
Italian heroine to her lover are an apology for an indignity to his royal 
person ;*8 

Signor, se io ho offeso, 
In parte tale il tuo splendor reale 
Tenendo chiuso, pregoti per Dio, 
Che mi perdoni, dolce mio disio. 


% Filostrato, 11, 76, 1-4. Dodd (p. 150) cites this passage as an indication that Boccaccio 
meant to advance difference in rank as an obstacle to the marriage of the lovers. Marriage 
is, I think, not under consideration here. % See T. and C., 11, 598-812. 

% T. and C., 1, 708-712. % T. and C., 11, 169-175. 8 Filostrato, m1, 28, 5-8. 
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The lover who is thus reminded of his dominating social position shows 
no reticence in making physical demands of his innamorata.®* In the 
related part of the English poem there is, of course, nothing resembling 
Griseida’s apology, and in Troilus himself, as we have seen, there is only 
a helpless humility.’ 

As one more evidence of Chaucer’s success in enhancing the dignity 
and dominance of his heroine we may well consider his artful treatment 
of Troilo’s remarkable encomium of Griseida uttered on the eve of their 
separation. After assuring her of his unshakable loyalty, he adds this 
glowing tribute: 
Non mi sospinse ad amarti bellezza, 
La quale spesso altrui suole irretire; 
Non mi trasse ad amarti gentilezza 
Che suol pigliar de’ nobili il desire; 
Non ornamento ancora, non ricchezza 
Mi fe’ per te amor nel cor sentire; 
Delle qua’ tutte se’ pid copiosa, 

Che altra fosse mai donna amorosa; 


Ma gli atti tuoi altieri e signorili, 

Il valore e ’1 parlar cavalleresco, 

I tuoi costumi pid ch’ altra gentili, 
Ed il vezzoso tuo sdegno donnesco, 
Per lo quale apparien d’esserti vili 
Ogni appetito ed oprar popolesco, 
Qual] tu mi se’, o donna mia possente, 
Con amor mi ti miser nella mente. 


In the English poem this ardent utterance is subtly transformed both in 
purpose and in detail. In the first place, Troilo’s glorifying of Griseida 
is converted by Chaucer into a declaration by Criseyde to Troilus. This 
fundamenta! change is accompanied by significant alterations in senti- 
ment shown in the following lines:'® 


For trusteth wel, that youre estat roial, 

Ne veyn delit, nor only worthinesse 

Of yow in werre or torney marcial, 

Ne pompe, array, nobleye, or ek richesse 

Ne made me to rewe on youre destresse, 

But moral vertu, grounded upon trouthe, 

That was the cause I first hadde on yow routhe! 


Eke gentil herte and manhod that ye hadde, 
And that ye hadde, as me thoughte, in despit 


%° See Filostrato, m1, 32, 1-3. 100 See above, pp. 45, 51. 
11 Filostrato, tv, 164-165. 12 T. and C., Iv, 1667-80. 
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Every thyng that souned into badde, 

As rudenesse and poeplissh appetit, 

And that youre resoun bridlede youre delit; 
This made, aboven every creature, 

That I was youre, and shal while I may dure. 


In this passage Chaucer’s skill appears not only in the necessary substi- 
tution of masculine qualities for feminine, but also in the added recogni- 
tion of a fine principle of the amorous code: namely, that love is incom- 
patible with voluptuousness. Criseyde declares that she did not enter 
the amour for “‘veyn delit,” and that Troilus had commended himself to 
her through his avoidance of “poeplissh appetit” and through restraining 
his ‘‘delit” by “‘resoun.” The most brilliant effect of Chaucer’s transfor- 
mation, however, is the enhanced dignity of the heroine. Once more 
Criseyde exhibits her charming “sovereignty.” Instead of listening to a 
princely lover’s kindly enumeration of her virtues, she herself commends 
his conduct and asserts the principles of their mutual devotion. Instead 
of receiving the praises of a social superior, she rises to the dignity of a 
domina controlling her vassal, and conferring upon him a favor. Thus 
once more Criseyde is brought into the circle of the heroines of romance 
—the circle of Guinivere, Ydoine, and Benoit’s Briseida.’™ 

Such, then, are some of the broader aspects of the Troilus which seem 
to reflect a more or less conscious effort of Chaucer to refashion the 
Filostrato in the spirit of medieval romance. If space permitted, one 
might discuss the resemblance between the English poem and the ro- 
mances in several minor matters. One of these is the group of three for- 
mal portraits in the fifth book.™ At the point in the story, where Boccac- 
cio gives a brief description of Diomede, Chaucer provides a somewhat 
longer one for him, and adds extended portraits of Criseyde and Troilus. 
One hardly need remark that the descriptions of the hero and heroine 
might have been introduced more appropriately and usefully in the first 
book rather than in the fifth. The placing of these two portraits with that 
of Diomede at so late a moment in the narrative suggests that the whole 
group may be a somewhat mechanical reflection of romantic convention. 
The suggestion for this sort of ornament came, presumably, directly 
from the portraiture in the Roman de Troie.!® In using the device 
Chaucer aligns his poem not only with Benoit’s romance of antiquity, 


103 See, for example, Chrétien’s Lancelot, ll. 5641 ff.; Amadas et Ydoine, ll. 506 ff., 1191 ff.; 
Rorian de Troie, ed. L. Constans, 5 vols. (Paris, 1904-12), ll. 13617 ff. 

14 See T. and C., v, 799-840. 

10% As Root has shown, Chaucer draws numerous details from Joseph of Exeter. See 
Robinson, p. 947. 
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but also with romances in general.'® Certain other features of the Troilus 
which have parallels in the romances | can only enumerate: namely, the 
author’s pretence of a source in Latin,’ the decorative use of erudi- 
tion,!* protestations of avoiding prolixity,’® the presence of sententious- 
ness, and the use of dialogue as a narrative device. These matters are 
not here of fundamental importance. 

Probably, after all, the most conspicuous indication that Chaucer was 
consciously writing in the tradition of the romances is the succession of 
brilliant and moving scenes to which I have already referred here and 
there. These are Chaucer’s own additions to the story, and they are writ- 
ten with amplitude and enthusiasm. Whether or not any part of these 
scenes can be shown to be derived from specific passages in the extant 
romances, any reader of medieval fiction will recognize in Chaucer’s 
offerings the tone and color and manners of his romantic predecessors. 
Of Troilus’s triumphal return on horseback, the dinner party of Deiphe- 
bus, and the episode of the consummation of the amour I have spoken in 
some detail; but I have thus far ignored the scene in which Chaucer 
succeeds best in escaping from the actuality of ordinary life. After Cri- 
seyde’s interview with Pandarus in the “paved parlour,” where the 
story of Thebes was being read to ner,"° and after her retirement to her 
boudoir, where her reflections are interrupted by the passing of Troilus 
on horseback—at the conclusion of these moving experiences she de- 
scends the stairs and rejoins her three nieces in the garden." As twilight 
approaches, the “fresshe Antigone” sings a love-song composed by a 
noble Trojan maiden, and convinces Criseyde of “the parfite blisse of 
love.” A little later, when the stars appear, Criseyde ascends to her bed- 
room for the night. As she lies there in quiet, reflecting upon the happen- 
ings of the afternoon, a nightingale upon a cedar under her window 


10 See Barrow, pp. 105-107; J. R. Reinhard, The Old French Romance of “Amadas et 
Ydoine,’”’ (Durham, 1927), pp. 59 ff. Examples are all but innumerable. See, for instance, 
Cligés, ll. 2761 ff.; Partonopeus de Blois, ed. G.-A. Crapelet, 2 vols. (Paris, 1834), ll. 541 ff.; 
Méraugis von Portlesguez, ed. M. Friedwagner (Halle, 1897), ll. 50 ff.; Claris et Laris, ll. 
216 ff.; Amadas et Ydoine, ll. 125 ff.; Y pomedon, ll. 2201 ff. A special study of such por- 
traiture is being made by Dr. L. A. Haselmayer, Jr., of the University of Minnesota. 

107 See for example, Roman de Troie, ll. 33 ff.; Ipomedon, ll. 35 ff. See also A. B. Taylor, 
An Introduction to Medieval Romance (London, 1930), p. 6; C. H. Carter, in Haverford 
Essays ... F. B. Gummere (Haverford, Pa., 1909), p. 264. 

198 See, for example, Ker, Epic and Romance, pp. 332-333. 

109 See, for example, Chrétien’s Erec et Enide, ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 1890), ll. 5571 ff.; 
Yoain, ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 1887), ll. 5389 ff.; Chdtelain de Coucy, ll. 1843 ff. 

10 See T. and C., 1, 78-105. Concerning passages in the romances, describing scenes in 
which narratives are read aloud to groups of listeners, see Robinson, p. 930; Ruth Crosby, 
“Oral Delivery in the Middle Ages,” Speculum, x1 (1936), 88-110. 

11 See T. and C., 1, 813-931. 
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sings “‘a lay of love” in the moonlight, during which Criseyde tranquilly 
falls asleep, and dreams of a white eagle exchanging his heart for hers. 
Surely this scene opens the casements directly upon the world of ro- 
mance. This, perhaps, is Chaucer’s nearest approach to poetic magic. 


Ill 


The enchanting beauty of such scenes, however, and the fine quality 
of romantic love which resides in them, must not be allowed to concea! 
other elements in the poem which may not be so commonly regarded as 
romantic in their effect, or may even seem destructive of the remoteress 
and glamor to which I have been giving prominence. Although one may 
grant that in amorous doctrine, in the social position of his heroine, and 
in his impressive succession of brilliant scenes Chaucer departs from 
Boccaccio in the direction of medieval romance, one may think of other 
aspects of the Troilus which we do not so habitually associate with the 
polite fiction of the Middle Ages. Certain of these supposedly unromantic 
features of the poem I must now briefly mention. Let us remember, 
however, that, just as I have presented incompletely the content of the 
Troilus, so I have also been assuming a very limited and inadequate 
notion of romance. If Chaucer’s poem contains unromantic elements, so 
do the romances themselves.” 

One aspect of the Troilus which might be thought to dissociate it 
from romance is its preoccupation with psychology. Nothing in the poem 
has been so often and so justly praised as the exquisite characterization 
of Criseyde. Both through explicit exhibition of her inner conflicts and 
through mere fleeting suggestion in the course of the action Chaucer has 
conveyed her reflection, her intention, and her emotion so intently, and 
yet so subtly, that we are sometimes convinced, sometimes baffled, and 
always bewitched. This result comes about not through happy accident, 
but through the poet’s conscious effort in tracing human thought. Chau- 
cer more than once confesses that in his exploration of the heroine’s 
motives he is himself in doubt, thus disclosing his careful deliberation 
in the matter."* Beyond question, then, the Troilus is a remarkable 
achievement in psychological observation, and it is this element in the 
poem above all else, perhaps, which has prompted critics to view it as 
a modern psychological novel. 

And yet a similar preoccupation with psychology is among the most 
conspicuous and persistent characteristics of medieval romances. By one 
of his most recent expositors Chrétien himself is declared to be “l’ancétre 


112 See Ker, Epic and Romance, pp. 324-363. 
113 See, for example, 7. and C., m1, 575-581, 967-973; v, 1086-92. 
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authentique et vénérable de nos romanciers psychologiques du x1x* 
siécle,’”™ and his influence in this respect is apparent on all sides among 
his immediate successors."* As copious exhibitions of inner conflict con- 
sider, for example, the lovely sufferings of both Soredamors and Alex- 
ander in Cligés,"* the agitations of Lavinia in Enéas,"" La Fiére’s self- 
torture over her rebuke to Ipomedon, and the self-questionings of Ama- 
das, Gorvain, or Julius César."* It may well be said, of course, that in 
some of these instances the psychological disclosures are overweighted 
with allegorical personification, or are somewhat too formal, or too ob- 
viously separable from the story itself. No such limitations attach, how- 
ever, to Goloain’s courting of Enide, to Guinevere’s luring of Lancelot, 
to Renaud’s helpless silence before the Dame de Fayel, or to Briseida’s 
trifling with Diomede in the Roman de Troie."* In his cultivation of 
amorous psychology, then, Chaucer is no innovator; he is maintaining 
the tradition of romance.'*° 

In his remarkable new book Mr. Lewis, to be sure, maintains that the 
amorous psychology in the romances reached Chaucer, not directly, but 
through the allegorizing of erotic experience in the Roman de la Rose. 
He holds that after Chrétien and others had established the psychological 
fashion, the Roman de la Rose elaborated it didactically through the 
instrumentality of allegory, and that Chaucer then stripped away the 
allegory, and disclosed—a Criseyde.' Without denying that the Roman 
de la Rose offered Chaucer priceless illustrations of allegorized psychol- 
ogy, I see no rift between the heroines of romance and the heroine of 
the Troilus that he could not have traversed easily through his natural 
talent, without the mediation of Lorris or Meung. If their Roman hid 
never been written, Criseyde, I surmise, would have been Criseyde. For 
the difference between Chaucer and the romances here arises not from 
expertness of analysis or psychological elaboration, but from what we 


ut See G. Cohen, Un grand Romancier d’Amour et d’ Aventure au XII* Siécle: Chrétien 
de Troyes et son Ciuvre (Paris, 1931), p. 504. 

15 See, for example, Ker, Epic and Romance, pp. 333-345; Barrow, pp. 92-97. 

16 See Cligés, ll. 441-1046. Ker (op. cit., p. 333) speaks of ( ligés as “‘a novel almost wholly 
made up of psychology and sentiment.” 

"7 See Enéas, ed. J. Salverda de Grave (Halle, 1891), ll. 8047 ff. 

8 See Ipomedon, ll. 945 ff.; Amadas et Ydoine, ll. 824 ff.; Méraugis, ll. 402 ff.; Li Hystore 
de Julius César, pp. 166-180. 

"9 Erec et Enide, ll. 3283 ff.; Lancelot, ll. 3955 ff., 4178 ff.; Chatelain de Coucy, ll. 175 ff.; 
Roman de Troie, ll. 13617 ff., 15001 ff. 

12@ Concerning the psychological aspect of the romances of Jean Renart see Rita Le- 
jeune-Dehousse, L’uvre de Jean Renart (Liége, etc., 1935), pp. 345-349. 

131 See Lewis, The Allegory of Love, pp. 179-182—and especially p. 136. 
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helplessly call the creative touch—a cadence, a hesitant phrase, a breath- 
taking word—which brings life: 

It nedeth me ful sleighly for to pleie. 

Who yaf me drynke? 


Ne hadde I er now, my swete herte deere, 
Ben yold, ywis, I were now nought heere!'* 
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These utterances of (‘riseyde were achieved not through anauysis, but 
through a mystical power usually called genius. 

But the real nullifier of romance in the Troilus, it will be said, is 
Pandarus. It is his scenes which provide the comic criticism, the give 
and take of actuality, and the “sense of ordinary life going on’; and 
such things, in their way, connote the modern novel. Even though few 4 
may share the extreme view of M. Legouis, that Pandarus degrades E 
Chaucer’s story to the level of the fabliau,’* many will ask whether the | 
quality of romance can truly survive his banter and whimsical reality. 

To such inquirers I can offer no quick and comprehensive response, 
but only a few reminders. Let us agree, in the first place, that, with all 
his jesting, Pandarus is not ridiculing the courtly sentiment which is the 
essence of the romance. He can be grave enough over the amorous trans- 3 
action which he is managing, and he loyally persists in an amour of his = 
own.' What he finds droll is not love, but lovers. He derides his own ‘$ 
antics, and he derides the maneuvers of the younger pair. His derision 
of Troilus and Criseyde, indeed, has the peculiar charm of making them 
seem more youthful and childlike—more like the innocently sensuous 
lovers who dwell in the romances. 4 

It is to be observed also that Pandarus is not allowed to invade the a 
more radiant scenes at random. Chaucer holds him well under control. 3 
His frolicsomeness on the occasion when Criseyde is listening to a recital 
from the “romance” of Thebes, to be sure, quite supplants the glistening 
charm, for the moment, with vivacious reality; and his impish activities 
at Criseyde’s bedside in his own house are a comic menace to lofty 
feeling. He has no part, however, in the first and chief scene in which 
Troilus rides gloriously past Criseyde’s house; he is absent when Antig- 
one sings in the garden, and when Criseyde betakes herself to bed with ° 
moonlight and the nightingale’s song flooding her casement; and he is 
forgotten during the long ecstatic and lyrical conclusion of the episode 
of amorous consummation. Although he guides Deiphebus’s dinner-party 
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12 T. and C., 1, 462, 651; mm, 1210-11. 

123 E. Legouis, Chaucer (Paris, 1910), pp. 121-125. 

1% Concerning the strain of seriousness in Pandarus see Lewis, The Allegory of Love, 
pp. 192-194. 
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throughout, in the body of the episode he is not permitted to develop 
his characteristic raciness, or to challenge the elevation of the occasion. 
In the beginning and end of the poem he has no share. In the scene of 
the enamorment in the temple he does not appear, and as the story ap- 
proaches its richly thoughtful conclusion, he fades from sight. Although 
Pandarus may be the most remarkable single creation in the poem, the 
comic and realistic effect of his rdle can easily be overestimated. 

It can be urged, moreover, that there is precedent for Pandarus’s 
humorous irreverence in the romances themselves, and within the 
charmed circle of courteous love. Such an antecedent Mr. Lewis finds, 
for example, in the jesting and scoffing Duenna of the Roman de la Rose,'** 
whom he rationalizes as a concession to the vulgar, designed to divert 
their minatory glances from the sublimated amour itself. ‘‘The comic 
figures in a medieval love poem,” he says, “‘are a cautionary concession 
. .. asop to Silenus and Priapus lest they should trouble our lofty hymns 
to Cupid.’’*” Whether or not this explanation of “cautionary concession” 
be over-subtle,”* we need not question the existence of the phenomenon 
itself. It is illustrated in some measure, I should think, by the perform- 
ances of Kay in the Yoain or in the Méraugis.'** It is suggested, perhaps, 
by the hero’s joking knights in the Durmart and the Enéas, and more 
remotely by the delicate sense of humor of the Queen in the Cligés.*° 
In such instances one surmises not so much a concession to the vulgar 
as a mere momentary retreat from the heady atmosphere of courtliness, 
—or merely a reflection of life as it is. 

The abundant reflection of actual contemporary life, indeed, is the 
aspect of medieval romances which is most likely to astonish the reader 
who approaches them in the conventional expectation of finding only 
the marvelous and the beautifully remote. Many romances contain an 
element easily comparable to the reality and naturalness which Pandarus 
evokes; and it is precisely this element which enables the social historian 
to paint his detailed picture of polite life in the period during which the 
romances flourished."*! Even the narratives of unreal and fantastic ad- 
venture are likely to exhibit a basic, or an incidental, view of ordinary 


1% See Lewis, The Allegory of Love, p. 176. 

1% See idem, pp. 146, 172-174, 192-194. 181 See idem, p. 173. 

128 The question of over-subtlety is raised by Mr. Lewis himself (0. cit., p. 173). 

129 See Yoain, ll. 590 ff., 1348 ff.; Méraugis, ll. 868 ff. 

180 See Li Romans de Durmart le Galois, ed. E. Stengel (Tiibingen, 1873), ll. 14880 ff.; 
Enéas, ll. 9233 ff.; Cligés, ll. 1564 ff. Concerning what one might call the element of fabliau 
in the romances see Lejeune-Dehousse, pp. 332-345. 

131 See, or example, Ch.-V. Langlois, La Société francaise au XIII* Siécle d’aprés dix 
Romans d’ Aventure (Paris, 1904). See also Barrow, p. 116 (“This tempering of the idyllic 
with realism is typical of the society romances.”’). 
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life.* Certain romances abjure the wonderful almost entirely, and in 
direct terms portray the anxious maneuvers of real lovers amid the de- 
tails of actual contemporary living. Such, for example, are the narratives 
of Jean Renart of the early thirteenth century, and, still more remark- 
ably, such is the Flamenca, of about the same period.™ In comparison 
with the actuality in this last narrative, the proportion of this quality 
in Chaucer’s poem is small. Pandarus’s infectious gaiety and flexibility 
of speech, to be sure, are not completely matched in the Flamenca, and 
for brief moments he may cast a spell of naturalness not found in the 
older narrative; but taking the two poems in their entirety, one must 
grant, I think, that, as a comprehensive mirror of life and manners, and 
as an antecedent of the modern novel, this romance of the year 1200, 
or thereabouts, makes Chaucer’s Troilus seem a thing of remote and 
romantic beauty. In its sparing use of actuality Chaucer’s poem is more 
romantic than some of the romances are. 


My suggestion that we approach the Troilus more generally as ro- 
mance is, I am sure, neither violent nor astonishing. Perhaps I am knock- 
ing at an open door. It is certain, in any case, that the critics who ex- 
pound the poem as a psychological novel are completely sensitive to 
the romantic beauty that I have dwelt upon, and are eager to have us 
appropriate it. From their criticism, however, this medieval charm seems 
often to vanish. Their formula—strikingly successful within its narrow 
bounds—is so limited that it averts our eyes from those romantic effects 
to which Chaucer gave great original effort, and which he spreads before 
us is spacious brilliance. And when the critics tell us that the poem rep- 
resents “ordinary life,’”’ and “leaves all romantic convention behind,” 
they would seem to be closing our eyes to the Chaucerian medieval 
beauty altogether. When, moreover, we are told that the Troilus is “the 
first novel, in the modern sense,” we are, I fear, being misled. If Chaucer’s 
poem is to be called a “novel,” the same term must be applied also to 
many a romantic narrative which preceded it by a century or two. 

If, on the other hand, we are permitted to approach the Troilus as 
essentially a medieval romance, we are provided, I think, with a com- 


1% See Cohen (op. cit., p. 143) on this aspect of Chrétien’s romances; and Ker, Epic and 
Romance, pp. 352-353, 362-363. 

1% See Lejeune-Dehousse, pp. 7, 325-332, 348-349. 

1% Concerning the realistic aspect of the Flamenca see Langlois, op. cit., pp. 130-185; 
Ker, op. cit., pp. 359-362. Ker (p. 359) speaks of the Flamenca as “a work in which the 
form of the novel is completely disengaged from the unnecessary accidents of romance, 
and reaches a kind of positive and modern clearness very :nuch at variance in some respects 
with popular ideas of what is medieval.” 
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prehensive conception truer to the facts of literary history, to the pro- 
cedure of the author, and to the variety within the poem itself. Ap- 
proaching it thus we appropriate first the adventurous love-story, and 
all the broad romantic scenes and magical moments with which Chaucer 
labored to enrich it. At the same time we are prepared for any amount of 
amorous psychology that the author may care to exhibit, and for such 
vividness, naturalness, pensiveness, and gaiety as he may create. At 
certain restricted moments, if we wish, we may even say that we are 
reminded of a modern psychological novel! 
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THE PRIAMEL MANUSCRIPT OF THE NEWBERRY 
LIBRARY, CHICAGO 





NE of the many treasures of the Newberry Library in Chicago is 

the valuable philological library of Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte, 
In this large collection is a German translation of Thomas a Kempis’s 
famous devotional work, Imitatio Christi. This volume (Incunabulum 
1699) Ein ware nachuolgung Cristi was printed by Anthonius Sorg in 
Augsburg in 1486, and according to Victor Collins in An Attempt at a 
Catalogue (London 1894), 478, is the first known German translation. 
At the end of the book are 66 pages of German manuscript! to which the 
attention ‘of the editors was called by Professor James Taft Hatfield. 
They are indebted also to Dr. Pierce Butler, formerly of Newberry 
Library, who has kindly put the manuscript at their disposal for further 
examination. 

The entire manuscript appears to have been written by the same 
hand. The editors could not find a name or date which might have been 
of help in identifying the writer or copyist. More than half of the manu- 
script contains two prose writings which are probably translations from 
the Latin: first, a contemplation on the prayer Salve Regina which is 
attributed to St. Bernard (24 pages) ; second, a treatise concerning those 
things pertaining to the Divine Essence which is based upon a treatise 
by Thomas Aquino on customs and laws as decreed by God (18 pages). 
The rest of the manuscript consists of five prayers and four short poems 
of a religious character, a table of normal ages of animals, and approxi- 
mately eight pages filled with fourteen Priameln which are the subject 
of this paper. 

Little attention is now given to this unique product of German di- 
dactic folk-poetry. However, the discovery of this manuscript gives the 
American reader an opportunity to become better acquainted with it. 
Priameln were especially popular during the fifteenth century, when 
they had developed into an independent branch of poztry. Thus it is 
not surprising that we find the manuscript in a religious book such as 
Thomas a Kempis’s Imitation of Christ. 

We generally find in the Priamel a presentation of the world as seen 
and felt through the eyes and heart of a man of the middle class. The 
material is taken from everyday life, especially from the life of the 
trades and social classes, with the intention of pointing out certain vir- 


1 This MS has been made accessible for research workers through the efforts of C. R. 
Goedsche, who also furnished the literary part of the present article. 
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tues and vices. Consequently, such a Priamel is generally moralizing, 
didactic, humorous, and satirical—and at times shows a strong trend 
to be realistic. The language is popular, coarse, full of imagery. It is 
written in four to seven rimed couplets, and attains its effect by means 
of a number of preliminary statements, which seemingly lack a definite 
connection. These sentences usually employ the figure of anaphora, i.e., 
they start with the same word or words, thus creating a feeling of expec- 
tation. The tension is released by a terse conclusive sentence, in which a 
characteristic feature of the preceding statements is emphasized. The 
last sentence serves, so to speak, as an epigrammatic point. 

In speaking of Priameln one must mention a long-since forgotten poet, 
Hans Rosenpliit,? to whom many of the Priameln known today have 
been ascribed. He was born at the beginning of the fifteenth century and 
was among Niiremberg’s most important and versatile poets. “Ihm 
war es vorbehalten, der Klassiker des Priamels zu werden,” as Euling 
says in his treatise Das Priamel bis Hans Rosenpliit.» The numerous 
manuscripts‘ which record Rosenpliit’s Shrovetide plays and Priameln 
justify Gustav Roethe’s statement in the Allg. Deutsche Biographie 
(xxrx, 223): ‘Das Niirnberg des 15. Jhs. ist ohne Hans Rosenpliit so 
wenig zu denken, wie das Niirnberg der Reformationszeit ohne Diirer, 
Sachs, Vischer.” Rosenpliit was the best Priamel-poet and he may pos- 
sibly be the author of the Priameln in this paper. 

The manuscript is of interest also to the student of the complicated 
orthography of the fifteenth century. Some of its features are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Capital letters are used only at the beginning of each line. The initial letter 
of each Priamel takes the space of two lines. (2) The i-dot is applied for i before 
n, regularly for ai (MHG ei), rarely for 7. Two dots are also shown in y, which, 
however, in some cases can hardly be distinguished from ij (by: bij). (3) Aside 
from the virgule no sign of interpunctuation is used throughout the manuscript. 
(4) The circumflex is used only once, over a (gewdlt 6, 5). There are, however, 
many prolonged i-dots, slightly curved to the right on their upper ends, used 
exclusively with i (MHG 1?) e.g. hiitilin 6, 8, schnider 2, 6, etc.), which create the 
appearance of circumflexes.§ (5) As a means of abbreviation the prolonged form 
of the nasal bar appears frequently. It is used for m (dem 4, 2) and its gemination 


* Fer bibliography see G. Ehrismann, Geschichte d.dt.Lit. bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters, 
1, Schlussband (1935), 491. 

* German. Abhandlungen, xxv (1905), 484; for further reference see W. Uhl, Die deutsche 
Priamel (Leipzig, 1897). 

* Cf. Bibliothek des Lit.Vereins in Stuttgart, xxx and x1v1; J. Demme, Studien sber 
Hans Rosenplit (Minster, 1906). 

* The same prolonged i-dots occur also in deeds of Augsburg. Cf. F. Scholz, “Gesch. der 
dt. Schriftspr. in Augsburg bis zum Jahre 1374,” Acta Germ. v, 306. 
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(kommen 2, 3), for n* (den 2, 7) and its gemination (mann 2, 7), for ond (very 
frequently) and for vmb (10, 9). The hook is used for er (der 8, 2, lieber 8,13), in 
the prefix ver- (verschmecht 5, 6) and in a single instance for r (oder 6, 10). \ 
flourish resembling the Latin abbreviation con- is shown before initial f (fol 1, 7, 
feind 2, 12, fiircht 11, 14, febres 9, 5). (6) Throughout the manuscript @ is used 
for MHG wo: e.g. fiider 3, 2, liider 3, 1, giitte 3, 2, plitt 12, 5, pflitg 4, 8, miil 
11, 4, witcher btich 10, 6, riisig 12, 9, thiimherre 8, 7, zt 8, 8, kit 8, 14. Umlawi 
appears as 6 in loft (12, 12), a case of inverted spelling (Michels, Mhd. Gr. 95), 
and as 6 beside the regular 4 only in bdse (5 times) and mécht (7, 13). Umlaui 
of the a-sound is mostly expressed by ¢. Once thagli. hk 10, 14 occurs which is 
probably a corruption from thddlich and may be attributed to the source. 
(7) Aside from justified cases, the unetymological doubling of consonants, char- 
acteristic of the orthography of the fifteenth century, is seen in many instances: 
SB (kauffen 3, 4), mm (demm 4, 8), tt (zitt 2, 5), gk (tressigk 2, 2), etc. The use of 
th is not uncommon: thorwart 13, 9, thiimherre 8, 7, etc. (8) The manuscript is 
characterized by a striking lack of the final round s, which is shown in only 
three instances: febres 9, 5, rechtes 6, 3 and hiiltens 11, 2. The German long s is 
used in all other cases, even in a final position, ¢.g. wagG 12, 11, gering& 9, 6, 
jungB 11, 11, etc. (9) v:u; while u is applied in the middle of a word, v always 
appears initially: ongern 1, 1, vber 3, 3, oriail 6, 3, vs 7, 8, onder 12, 12, etc. 


The following are the most important features of vocalism and con- 
sonantism: 


Vowels: 1. 4, spelled a, au, 0; au for din raut 13, 1, strauss 14, 6, podegrau 9, 3, 
rauther 13, 1; 0 for 4, before nasals, in gon 9, 13, ston 13, 13, gethon 13, 14, krommer 
8, 1. No vowel mutation in spatt 1, 7 etc. 

2. ¢, Umlaut of a in zelt 2, 7, efft 4, 3, mert 4, 7, erert 4, 8, verschmecht 5, 6, 
lenger 5, 10, erwelt 7, 3, lest 8, 3, quellen 8, 7, zenwee 9, 1, gemerlich 9, 14, scheffer 
11, 5, éregt 12, 3, were 13, 4, werend 14, 7, etc.; 4 in thaglich 10, 14; old e in hus- 
knecht 7, 8, recht 4, 1 etc.; e for 5 in kemme 8, 9. 

3. i, spelled 4, 7, y, u#, ie: j for i in jn 6, 4 etc.; y for i in ynnen 5,9; i for i in 
bliind 9, 7, wiirt 14, 2, etc.; iin the ending of giildin 8, 9; ie for i in abniempt 12, 6, 
niempt 13, 11; t spelled i, y, ei, e¥, ai; in silt 2, 5, by 2, 13, seyt 1,4, weinskra/t 
13, 9, waishait 14, 3; i, contr. of -ibi- in git 2, 6. 

4. o, for 4 in gon 9, 13 etc.; 6, spelled 5, 6, in konig 7, 5, sdllicher 7, 13, etc.; 
mocht 7, 13, bése, etc.; for du in loft 12, 12. 

5. «,no Umlaut in kunde 9,1 etc.; v for i in vber 3,3; @, spelled u, au; u in us 
4, 8, uf 6, 13, husknecht 7, 8, vswisend 13, 11, etc.; au in pauresman 4,7, saur 4, 9, 
aus 7, 12 etc.; #, spelled #, 6; in betriigt 8, 2, bel 9, 14; for i in wiirtin 7, 9 etc.; 
4 for # in schlissel 13, 10, etc.; ie for i in hietten 11, 7, kichiirt 11, 7, biessen 9, 4; 
ii for ie in begiist 7, 10, aufschliist 7,9; & for t in bikchtigere 13, 5; dd for diphthong 
and wmlaut in lite 9, 7, karthiiser 1, 8, betriift 12, 11. 


* Contrary to the usage of the early Augsburger printers, it would appear that the scribe 
had no aversion to the use of the n-abbr. Cf. F. Kauffmann, Gesch. der schwib. Mundar! 
(1890), p. 794. 
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6. iu in liite 9, 7 etc.; ew in frewntschaff 6, 10. 

7. ei (Gc ai), spelled ai, ay, ei; ai regularly; also from -agi- in gait 7, 8, mait 
7, 10; once ei in einem 6, 7; ay in klayder 12, 1; also from -agi- in sat 7, 7. 

8. ie, for i in miempt 13, 11, etc. 

9. uo, spelled i, u; i very frequent; umlaut i. 

10. ow as o in kofmann 2, 5, och (three times), bestoben 12, 10; umlaut 6 in 
loft 12, 12, but rauber, 8, 12. 

Consonants: 1. Concerning the consonant shift, p is unshifted in portner 14, 8. 
Shifted ¢ also spelled cz in sicst 6, 1, ccs in ombarmherccziger 13, 3. p for 6 in 
pettlen 9, 13 etc.; ¢ for d in treyssigk 2, 2. 

2. g instead of j in gemerlich 9, 14, gait 7, 8; y for g in loyca 6, 4. 

3. Epithetic d, ¢ in niemant 4, 2, njemand 5S, 6 etc. 

4. cl-spelling in clagen 7, 13. 

5. h:ch; ch for h before é in sicht 3, 4, secht 5, 11; between vowels in sechen 
8, 14, sechen 6, 12. 

6. Apocope and syncope: In this form of popular poetry they help to accentu- 
ate speech and therefore occur very frequently. (a) adjective ending, fem. 
(bliind 9, 7). (6) noun (gab 6, 10). (c) acc. sg. masc. of the indef. article (ain 7 
times); the same for the fem. (aim 12, 13). (d) pers. pronoun, pl. (sein 5, 4). 
(e) 3¢d p. sg. present tense of verbs (belt 1, 3, fast 1, 5, arbait 4, 6, dicht 6, 2, 
hiitt 11, 1, fiircht 11, 14.) (f) 3rd p. sg. subj. (kdm 7, 5, nemm 7, 6, hab 8, 6). 


The assertion is frequently made that Priameln were written down 
from memory. While this statement in rare cases might be true, there are 
various indications that the fourteen Priameln in the above manuscript 
were copied. There are numerous Priamel manuscripts of the fifteenth 
century which are almost identical with our manuscript. The scribe 
seems to have had such a one at hand when filling up the empty pages 
of the Imitatio. It is at least highly improbable that all Priamel manu- 
scripts should have been copied from the Imitatio. 

The scribe’s frequent inconsistencies, due to a combination of his 
own grammar and orthography with that of the source, speak for a copy. 
His corrections also suggest the use of a source, since it can be seen that 
he made corrections after having written and compared his manuscript 
with the source (e.g. hat 2, 1). By faulty reading he anticipated a later 
word (k 3, 3: kauffen 3, 4) or even a complete line (12, 9). It is most 
striking that he corrected the same error twice: in 4, 4, as well as in 8, 12, 
he found in his source the contraction sym or seim (as shown in the Wol- 
f-nbiitt] Ms. nr. 76, 3). Twice he copied seym and then corrected the 
m into nem, thus resolving the contraction of his source. In a few cases, 
however, it is uncertain whether he found the deterioration in his source 
and copied it faithfully, or whether he was himself responsible for it 
because of faulty reading. In 2, 6 unger gives no sense, wider (as in other 
manuscripts) being the only possible correct word. In 4, 4 geschecht is 
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no rhyme for eft (other manuscripts: geschefft). Also in 10, 6 mit might 
be recommended for nit, since the word order used in this passage is too 
unusual for popular poetry. There are some indications that there was 
a source from which the scribe copied the above Priameln. 


With the double view in mind of giving the research worker every 
possible opportunity of comparison with other versions of Priamel manu- 
scripts either known or still to be discovered, and of contributing authen- 
tically to the history of the Schriftwesen, especially to the orthography 
anc spelling of these early periods, care has been taken not to normalize 
the edition of the text. The manuscript is followed as closely as possible, 
even with its supposed absurdities and imperfections. When parts of 
the margin were cut off by the binder, the missing letters or words are 
supplied with the help of K. Euling, ‘‘Das Priamel bis Hans Rosenpliit,” 
Germ. Abh. xxv (1905). All such supplied parts at the end of the lines are 
printed in italics. Abbreviations which permit of more than one inter- 
pretation have been carefully retained, but those with only one meaning 
possible have been written in full. For other details of editing see GR x, 2 
(1935), 126-129. 

The first group of footnotes serves to give a few explanatory remarks 
concerning the text and its corrections. For the benefit of the reader who 
is not intimate with old German, unusual words are given in Middle 
High German (MHG) and Modern German (NHG). In the second group 
of footnotes, those Priamel manuscripts are recorded in which, according 
to Euling (0p. cit.) and the edition of A. von Keller’s ‘“Fastnachtspiele 
aus dem 15. Jahrhundert,” vol. xxx (1853) and xtv1 (1885) of the 
Literarischer Verein in Stuttgart, the Priamel in question is contained. 
Moreover, Euling’s text, though not consistent in the use of his source, 
served as a basis for presenting a striking difference in reading.’ Other 
manuscripts are quoted by the letter of their abbreviation. By necessity, 
only the most important changes, such as additions, omissions, and occa- 
sional indicative variations of orthography, will be shown, line by line. 


7 It will be found very difficult to define the exact relation of the Newberry manuscript 
to the many Priamel manuscripts extant, i.¢., to prove the source and its influence. Each 
of the 16 manuscripts differs greatly from the other. In addition, modern editions with 
their normalizing tendencies deviate too much from the original manuscript in all vital 
matters to make them useful for this comparison. The many inaccuracies and changes 
which most modern editors excuse with their habitual humanitarian “for the benefit of 
the reader” or “in order not to offend the eyes of the reader,” make definite conclusions 
weli-nigh impossible. No doubt, even to texts as late as those of the fifteenth century, 
the basic rules of editorial technique must be applied in order to bring about a fruitful 
codperation between literary criticism and philology proper. 
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Since the classification of the many manuscripts lacks uniformity in the various 
editions extant, it has been deemed advisable to use the following abbreviations: 
A = Augsburg, Kreis- und Stadtbibl. Kat. von Halder, nr 592, sec. xv; D = Dres- 
den, Hofbibliothek, M 50, Kat. von Schnorr von Carolsfeld, 1, 446, sec. xv; 
Do =Fiirstlich von Fiirstenberg. Bibl. zu Donaueschingen A m1 19, sec. xv; 
E=Germ. Nat. Museum, Niirnberg, 5339a, sec. xv, descr. by A. v. Keller, in 
Ans. fiir Kunde der dt. Vorseit (1859), p. 327 ff.); Eu = Euling, op. cit.; M=CGM 
713, 714, Staatsbibl., Miinchen, Kat. von Schmeller, sec. xv; W; = Wolfenbiittler 
Bibl. 76, 3, sec. xv; W2=Wolfenbiittler Bibl. 29, 6, sec. xv; Ws=Weimarer 
Bibl. 42 Q of the year 1483; Gétt. Beitr. =Gdttinger Beitrage zur dt. Philologie, 
“Hundert noch ungedruckte Priameln des 15. Jh.’’ K. Euling, m (1887). K = Alte 
gute Schwinke, A. v. Keller (Heilbronn, 1876). In this edition Keller used a 
Stuttgart manuscript of 1520. His collation with a print of Mainz of 1510 is 
of no value for us. Of little value is, furthermore, the Wolfenbiitt! manuscript 
2. 4. Aug., ed. by K. Euling in Kgl. Preuss. Akad. der Wissensch. xtv (1908), 
because its Priameln have appeared previously in Euling’s Germ. Abhandlungen 
xxv, used extensively in the above collation.) 


1. Ww gern §pilt / vnd vngern gilt! 
Vnd iuden lopt / vnd pfaffen §chilt 
Vnd vngern bett / vnd gern Schwert 
Vnd alle fein zeyt / al§o verzert 
Vnd vngern fat / vnd gern liigt 
Vnd kirchen vnd meffe / vnd predig fliicht 
Vnd frie vnd §patt / i{t gern fol 
Der taugt / zi kainem karthiifer* wol 


1 MHG gelten NHG zahlen 
* Contrary to common practice, this order is treated with a certain respect 


In Do nr 2; A 17r nr 16; M 153 r nr 59 and 22r nr 97; W; 163v nr 44; E 398v nr 783 


Gétt. Beitr. p. 52 nr 11; Eu 573. 

1 gerne 2 M priester 3 swert 4 also sein zeit alle verzert; M all sein zeit also 
verzert 5 leugt 6 kirchen mef, fleucht; M kierchen vnd mef 7 frii; M spot 
8 taug, keim kartheuser; 


2. A= §piler / der da& §pil hat getriben an' 
Treyssigk iare / vnd nie kain §chwr hat? gethan 
Vnd ain wiirt / dem altag ge§t zi kommen 
Der nye kain gaSt / haut ibernomen*® 
Vnd ain kofmann / der war{agt zi aller zitt 
Vnd ain §chnider / der al fleck unger git* 
Vnd ain weber / den mann zelt fiir ain alten 
Der nie kain garn / dahaym hatt behalten 
Vnd ain miller / der zi {ynen tagen i{t kommen 


1 NHG andauernd getrieben * added in margin 
* NHG iiberteuern ‘ NHG gibt; vnger corrupted from wider 
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Vnd nie kain metzen / zi fol haut® gnommen 
Vnd ain iud / der da hett ainen grawen bart 
Der nie kainem CriSten / feind wart 

Die fiben / wolt ich lieber by ainander §echen 
Dann ain §chnider / an ainer alten hofen neen 


5 au diphthong 


D 277r nr 30; M nr 74 and nr 188; W, 160r nr 31; Wz 13v; E 398v nr 78; K p. 94 nr 50; 
Eu 547. 

1 om da; K ainer der spil hat getriben an; D einer der da hett spil getribenan 4 hat 
tibernommen 5kaufman 6 snider, wider geit; K schneider, wider geit 8 om 
garn adfaden 9 miilner, sein; K miilner 10 Der die mas nie zw fol 14 K an 
ainer hosen sehen nehen 


3. W=* alle tag / will ligen jm lider* 
Vnd auf der §chii{Sel / will fiiren gitte fader? 
Vnd ain trunck / vber dem andern will fauffen® 
Demm {ficht man wenig erb / vnd aigen kauffen* 


1 MHG luoder NHG Schlemmerei 2? MHG vuoter NHG Futter, Nahrung 
3 in front of it k crossed out 
4A MNL version of the same theme appears in a Dresdener MS. (33a 5v): 
Die nacht ende dach in tavernen leecht 
Ende niet en wynt ende niet en heeft 
Ende eet ende drynct ende weel betaelt 
Mij ghieft wonder, waer hy tghelt haelt. 
Instead of line 3 and 4, Ws (Weimarer Ms. 42 Q) reads as follows: 
schone weypt vnd schone ros 
feyern vnd aller cleydung plos 
frw zun essen vnd trincken lauffen 
den sicht man nit erbes kauffen 
A 17v nr 16; M 153r nr 31 and 14r nr 96; W; 176r nr 100; E 397r nr 78; Ws 19v nr 30; 
Gétt. Beitr. p. 60 nr 30; Eu 275. 
1 A wellicher E ligen wil Ws ligenn 2 A schissel MWs grosse 3 M ymmer ein 
grossen trunck; AW,ME iiberden 4M winig A wienig E erbe M oder eigen 


4. A= richter / der da richtet recht 
Dem armen al§ dem richen / vnd nimant ver{chmecht' 
Vnd ain kofmann / der niemant efft 
Za aller zeytt / mit {ynem? ge§checht® 
Vnd ainer triier / frummer hantwerck{man 
Der gern arbait / vnd da§ wol kann 
Vnd ain paure§man / der fich ander{ nit nert 
Denn da§ er mit demm pflig / u§ der erden erert* 
1 -er- abbr. 2 -nem corr. from m 


* from schachern; better rhyme sug. geschefit as in other MSS. 
* MHG erarnen NHG einernten 
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Da mit jm Sein narung / wiirt §aur vnd bitter 
Die fier triigend billicher gold / denn ain bé{Ser riéter’ 





refers to the knight “ane ritterlichen muot,” as presented in Stricker’s Karl, 4876 ff. 






A 17v nr 16; M nr 169; W, 159v nr 30; E 397r nr 78; Eu 548; K p. 75 nr 39. 
2 K reichen nit verschmecht 3K kaufiman 4geschefft K geschefit 5 getriier 
K frummer getriwer 7K bauriman 8Kert 9wirtKwurt 10 vil pillicher 


K om bésser 













5. O alweg gitt gericht / i{t jn ainer Statt 
Vnd der gemain' / ain wyer getriier ratt 
Vnd ain pferrer / der {ich an ander{ nit kert 
Vnd och §elber alweg titt / wa er fein (chefflin lert 
Vnd ain richter / der da richtett recht 
Demm armen al§ dem richen / vnd nyemand ver{chmechi* 
Vnd dar jnnen haut / die rechte mau{? gewicht vnd ellen 
Da mit mann fol v§ me{Sen / vnd hin zelen 
Vnd gott dar ynnen lieber haut / dann da§ gelt 
Vnd nii ye lenger / vnd ye feSter felt 
Secht wa die / jn ainer {tatt {ein 
Da kompt gar hart / kain vngliicke ein 


















1 MHG gemeine NHG Gemeinde. The scribe here enumerates the ideal conditions under 
which a city may well flourish. Variations of this Priamel were hung in city halls in the 
Netherlands during the MD period. 2 -er- abbr. 5 not graphic u. 










A 18r nr 16; D 406v nr 134; M nr 61; and nr 178; Wz 55r nr 65; E 396v nr 78; Eu 546; 
K p. 80 nr 42. W; 156v nr 18. 










1 K allwegen 3 om anders K pferrer 4 K dan alwegen selber, om och selber 
5 Vnd eines dem andern helt waz es gert 6 Darumb mand dick vnd vil fiir gericht lett; 
K arm vnd reich vnd 7 Vnd gerechte maf} gewicht vnd erein ellen K vnd darinn hat 
das recht ma& gewicht und eln 8 mann aus sol Eu inserts Vnd wucher vnd eeprechen 
darin man meit Das got nichte in die leug hie leicht 9omdas 13 wo die zehn stiick 
14 Do kan kein ungliick nimmer kumen ein K ain ungliick ein 










6. AJ n richter / der da ficzt an ainem gericht 
Vnd triilich / dar nach {intt vnd dicht! 
Wie er einem ain rechtes vrtail miige Sprechen 
Wen jn der loyca* angel* will {techen 
So gewAlt da§ recht hinder {ich triipt* 
Wenn er da§ wider fiir fich {chiipt® 
Wenn man einem armen daf recht verquent® 
* From here on the virgulas are missing, with the exception of 7,4, 19,9, 13,1 and 13,2. 


* NHG Logik * NHG Stachel * NHG treibt 
* NHG schiebt * MHG verquanten NHG verhehlen. 
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Vnd jm ain hiittlin fiir die augen went’ 

Slecht® er da§ wider dannen® mit feinem {tab 

Vnd da recht lieber haut danne frewnt§chaff oder gab'® 
Der arbait finer ele fil getriilicher zi gott 

Dann hielte er alwegen die zechen gebott 

Vnd gieng uf {inen bloffen knien wallen 

Noch hett gott am rechten gro{Ser wolgefallen 


7 in front of it henk crossed out; the scribe obviously intended to write henkt from memory, 
but looking at his source he noticed his error and corrected it. 
® NHG schligt *NHGdavon ‘ encircled and added a line below; -r in oder abbr 


A 18r nr 16; M nr 78 and 182; W; 157v nr 22; W; 55v nr 66; E 397r nr 78; Eu 535 K 
p. 76 nr 40. 

1Kaim 3omvrtailKaimain 4wannKwan 5 gewalt vnd miet, treibt K 
treybt 6scheibt Kscheybt 7Ksoman 9dasdannKschlecht 16 lieber hat 
dann freunt oder hab 11 erbait K so trewlich 12 K als hielt 13 K seinen 
14 om grosser ad pesser K ain grossers wolgefallen 


z. A= frommer man der gern recht dett 
Da niemant gitten glauben an hett 
Vnd jn fiir ainen frummen jn ainen ratt erwelt 
Vnd jn ain piittel / fiir ain {chalck erzelt' 
Vnd jm ain kénig gebe da§ er zi narung* kim 
Vad jm§ ain renner pib* wider nemm 
Vnd jm ain wiirt git herberg za Sayt 
Vnd jn der huSknecht wider v§ gait* 
Vnd jm die wirtin hintten vnd forn auf§chlii§t 
Vnd jn die mait mit wafer begii{t 
Vnd jn gott jn fin hymmelrich lieB 
Vnd jn fant petter wider auf §tieB 
Ain §éllicher mécht billichen clagen 
Vnd von groffer verheytkait® {agen 


? MHG erzeln NHG aufzihlen 2 NHG Besitztum 
* NHG Rennbube, Stallknecht « NHG jagt 5 MHG verhitheit, NHG Schande 


A 18v nr 16; M nr 186; W, 159r nr 27; W; 18r nr 21; E 397r nr 78 dd. Eu 536. 

Eu tit dem ist wenig gliicks beschert. | 1frummer.Efrummer,thett. 2Do 30m 
jn;denman. 4zelt 5omjm;kénigim. 60m renner pub] schintfessel. 7 om 
jm. = 9 aufschliig. 10 om jn; Mait] in mit eim wasser begiif. 11 Ein solcher 
micht wol pillich klagen 12 Vnd auch vor grosser verheitkait sagen 13 Wenn in 
got in sein himelreich lief 14 Vnd in sant Peter wider heraus stieB. 


8. AJ n krommer' der nymmer nicht leiigt 
Vnd ain appentecker der niemant betriigt 
Vnd ain iud der allen ge§uch? le§t faren 


1 NHG Kramer 2 MHG gesuoch NHG Gewinn 
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Da mit er will fein Sele bewaren 
Vnd ain pfarrer der Sich oppfer§ werd 

Der da maint jm hab gott §un§t genig be§chert 

Vnd ain thimherre? der {ich jn ainem §tocke‘ lieB quellen 
Ee er Sich za bi§choff lie8 erwellen 

Vnd ain richter der ee vm ain guldin kemme 

Dann da§f er zwen zi hant{alb nemme 

Vnd ain herre der al zoll abtin® hieB 

Ee er ain rauber jn §{ynem lande lie& 

Die §yben wolte ich och lieber by ainander finden 
Denn ainen metzger §echen an ainer alte’ ki /chinden 


* MHG stoc NHG Gefangnis 


3’ MHG tuomherre NHG Domherr 
7 nasal bar forgotten. 


5 NHG abschaffen §-nem corr. from m 
A 20r nr 16; D 277r nr 40; M nr 62 and 89; W; 160r nr 32 W; 19r nr 24 E 397v nr 78; 
Eu 548; K p. 96 nr 51. 
2 betreugt K be- 


1 kramer W; kromer D Ein kremer der da nymmer nicht leugt 
4 Domit K sein sel wil 6 got hab im genug K got hab im sunst 


 treugt K abotecker 
gnug _ 8 sich lieS zu bischof K zu ainem 9 guiden K guldi 12 seim K land 
13 auch K finden 14 metzger an einer alten ku schinden K metzler an ainer kue sehen 
_ schinden 


Pt IRON SN es Feo 


9. A= artzet der zenwee kunde vertriiben' 
Mit rechter kun{t an mannen? vnd wiben 
Vnd da§ podegrau® jn pain vnd jn fii{Sen 
Mit rechter bewerter kun{t kund bie{Sen‘ 
Vnd febres vnd die pe{tilentz 
Vmb gering& gelt vnd reuerentz 
Vnd bliind litte kund machen gefechen 
Alf Sy nie layde were an denn augen ge\chehen 
Vnd lamm kriippel kunde machen gerad 
Daf §ye fiirba& nimmer beriiret der (chad 
Vnd Sunder fiechen machen kunde rain 
Al§ dann mann Sye badett u§ dem thaufStain 
Wurde dar* by der kunten allen pettlen gon 
So mif§te e§ gar Vbel vnd gemerlich® jn der welt {ton 


1 NHG vertreiben 2 in front of it wiber crossed out 

* NHG Podagra * MHG biiezen NHG gut machen 

5 mistake; should read der 6 MHG jaemerlich NHG jimmerlich. 

A 19r nr 16; M nr 86 and 196; W,; 160v nr 33; W; 20v nr 28; E 397v nr 78 and 329r nr 
15; Eu 562; K p. 54 nr 27. 

1 K kund vertreyben E kunt vertreiben 2K weyben 3 podegram (au probably 
misunderstood by Euling) K bodegrun an bainen K gewerter 5K pestelentz 6kund 
piissen umb ringe reverentz _8 als in uie leid an augen wer geschehen K als in nie leid 
wer an augen geschehn 10K nymmer berurt 11 siechen kunt machen als rein K 
kund machen rain 12 Als do K sie da 13 Wurd der, gan K wurd er dan, gan 
14 om vnd gemerlich, stan K om vnd gemerlich, stan. 
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10. WV Eicher men{che den ertzten wiirt ze thail 
Mit ieren affen{alben hail 
Vnd ainem béfen zoller zi tail wiirt 
So er jm {inen zol haut hingefiirt 
Vnd den iuden za tail wiirt mit ierem geSach 
Daj {y jn {chreybend jn da§ wicher bich 
Vnd denn pfaffen za tail wiirt mit ieren bannen 
So er jn nit! gelt haut au§ze{pannen 
Vnd ain rauber / der jn vmb §chiempt? 
Vnd jn jn ain §tocke vmb gelt klempt 
Vnd mit ainem bd§e* wibe wiirt er{chlagen 
Die nacht vnd tag an jm tit nagen 
Wer demm dar zi bé{Se iar gan‘ 
Der thett gar nachent® ain thaglich® {ind dar an 


1 possibly mistake; better reading mit. 
2 NHG peinigen 3 nasal bar forgotten. * NHG génnen 
5 MHG nahe NHG beinahe ® corrupted from original thétlich? 


A 19v nr 16; M nr 63 and 187; W; 160v nr 34; W; 17v nr 20; Eu 534; E 398r nr 78 and 
379v nr 15; K p. 56 nr 29. 

1 om mensche, ad man E teil K Werdenercten wurt 3zélnerKzolner,wurt 4den 
zolK den zoll SKwurt 6Ksosie 7Kirembannen 8 gelts K nit gelt hat 
auss zu spannen 9 rauber zu tail wirt der K aim rauber zu tail wurt 10 K ainem 
11 K Vnd der mit, eeweyb wurt 13 dar zu eins péssen K dazu ains bosen jars gan 
14 K nachet, sund. 


11. A= §chweinhiirt der da hiitt by korn 
Der darf wol hiittens hintten vnd vorn 

Vnd ain ro§Shiirt by ainem haber acker 
Der mif auch muntter fein vnd wacker 
Vnd ain Scheffer zwy§chen holtz lucken 
Der bedarf wol hiitten§ fiir wolf zucken’ 
Vnd ain kiehiirt der bey wien hietten wil 
Der bedarf auch vnden vnd oben hiitten§ fil 
Vnd ain gaiShiirt by ainem kraut garten 
Der mé8 auch genau vnd wol zi warten 
Aber? ainer der ain iung& eewib hautt* 


1 MHG zucken NHG rauben 
® The scribe sketched a hand on the left margin pointing to this passage. He either recognized 
the four lines which were taken from the well-known Fastnachtspiel “Ein hubsch V astnachts pil 
von zwein Eleuten” or he referred this passage to his own matrimonial difficulties. In the 
Fastnachtspiel (nr 163, 15-18) the wife says to the departing husband: 
Dann einer, der ein frumes weip hat 
und der wil hiieten friie und spat, 
furcht sie got nicht und irs mannes zorn: 
So ist all hut an ir verlorn. 


* NHG hat 
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Vnd der §elben hiitten‘ frii vnd Spautt® 
Die hit it gantz vnd gar verloren 
fiircht {ye nit gott vnd irf mann zoren* 


4 verb wil omitted 5 au diphthong 
$ This Priamel was naturally much parodied (cf. Nicolai’s Almanach 1, 56 nr 6); even 
in music (cf. Friedlander, Das dt. Lied im 18. Jh., 1, 236). 


A 19v nr 16; D 306r nr 87; W, 161r nr 35 M nr 73 and 201; E 398r nr 78; and 381r nr 75; 


Eu 557. 
1 do E ein seithirt der do hiit pei korn 2 D der bedarff 5 holzeslucken 7 om 


hietten wil, fert | 8 om hiittens fil, wert 10 0mvndwol _11 om eewib ad geils weib 
12 hiitten wil 14 forcht 


12. A= zimmerman dem die {pen jn klayder hangen 
Wenn er von §eyner arbait i{t gangen 
Vnd ain koler der §chwartze klaider an tregt 
So er die kolen zi hauffen haut gelegt 
Vnd ain metzger der mit plat i{t ge{preng/ 
So er die rinder abniempt vnd die few befSengt 
Vnd ain wagenman der an trett be§chi{§en {chi 
Vnd vndertweilen die hoSen dar zi 
Vnd ain §chmid der rafig i{t vnden vnd oben 
Vnd ain miller der mit mel i{t be{toben* 
Vnd ain meSner der mit wagf ift betriift 
So er vnder den kerczen vmb léft 
Wer denn Syben da fiir ain §chande selt 
Der wiirt gar felten fiir ain wySen in ain rat gewelt* 


1 Cap. A omitted. 2 © corr. from a. 
3 This line was erroneously anticipated by the scribe before ain schmid and crossed out. 
4 This whole line is partly cut off in the lower margin. 


A 19v nr 16; D 274r nr 34; W, 161v nr 36; W; 18v nr 22; M nr 61 and 198; Eu 558; 
E 398v nr 78 and 381 v nr 75; K p. 86 nr 45. 

1 an den klaidern K in claidern E in cleidern 2 er ist von D wenn er ist von seiner 
erbeyt gegangen K wan er ist, gegangen 3 K vndd, claider #4 wan er K wan er 
5 besprengt K besprengt, metzler 6 ein rint abnimmt oder ein sau gesengt K wan er 
ain schaff sticht oder ain schwein besengt 7tregtkotigschue 8Komdie 10miil- 
ner K muller, melb 11 betrauft wax ist betraifft 12 lauft K umblaifft 13, 14K 
da mit hat ir kainer sein ere verzett Der ist ain narr der darumb ubel redt. 


13. A= dorrechter' rauther* / jn ainem raut?* 
So man wey§e §achen / zi handlen haut 
Vnd ain vnbarmherccziger* richter 
Der am rechten were ain béfer §chlichter 


1 MHG torlich NHG téricht Zau<4 
3 over erasure 
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Vnd ain vngelerten biichtigere* 
Der nit we§te wa§ ain tod{ind were 

Vnd ain meSner der §éllich§ verhielt® 

Daf er Selber jn der kiirchen {tilt 

Vnd ain thorwart denn wein§ kraft befe8 

Daf er der §chli{Sel de§ nacht am thor vergeB 

Vnd ain kaStner* der mer niempt dann giiltbiicher v§wifend 
Vnd da§ yberig jn {in Sack laut rifen’ 

Wer die ab§eczt vnd lie§ ander frum an ier §tatt §ton 

Der hette dar an kain gro§Se tod{ind gethon 


* MHG bihtigaere, NHG Beichtvater. The unlearned “‘bihtiger” refers to the following 
medieval clerical instructions: keinen bichter soltu dir selber nemen der sinlof si oder 
unsinnig oder t5big oder zu eim kind worden si oder trunken oder schlaff oder in dem banne 
si oder priesterlo8 si oder zumal ungelert (Cf. Hasak, Der christl. Glaube des dt. Volkes, 
p. 253.) 5 MHG verhellen NHG gestehen 

* MHG kastenaere NHG Rentmeister 7 MHG risen NHG fallen 


M nr 80; W, 159 nr 29; W; 17r nr 18; Eu 534; K p. 78 nr 41. 

1 torter rater K torrichter rather 2K weise sach Wy wysssach 5 K ungelerter 
beichtiger 7Kverhilt 8 erselber K er selber 9 torwarter K dorhuter der weinskraft 
10 nachz K schliissel nachts §_ 11 K rentmaister, der me nempt dann gultbucher weisen 
12 iiberig lest in K sein sack left reysen § 13 ander frummer an om an ier statt ston 
14 der tet kein grosse totsiind nimmer daran K der tet kain grosse todtsiind daran 

Covering the space from here to the lower margin, there follows a passage written by the same 
hands which deals with hypothetical ages of various forms of life in terms of geometric progres- 
sion (3, 3*, 3* etc.). It reads as follows: Wie alt ain yettlich§ natiirlich werden sol Ain 
feldzaun iij jar Ain hund viiij jar Ain pferd xxvij jar Ain men§ch lxxxj jar Ain efel ij hun- 
dert vnd xliij jar Ain wildgan§ vij hundert xxix jar Ain aich ij dusent j hundert ixxxvij 
jar Ain hiirf vi dusent v hundert Ixj jar. 


14. | Repers kun§t gegangen fiir ain hau8 
So §agt man der wiirt fey noch au8 

Kvmmet waiShait auch gegangen dafiir 
So §eind be§chlofSen alle thiir 
Kvmmet zucht vnd ere jn der Selbe mauf! 
So miiffend Sye och geen ier §trauB! 
Kumment liebe vnd trive vnd werend gern ein? 
So wil nyemant ier portner Sein 
Kummet warheit dar vnd klopffet an 
So maf {ye lang vor dem thor Stan 
Kummet gerechtikait auch fiir da§ thor 
So findet {ye ketten vnd rigel vor 
Kummet der pfenning’ dar gegangen 
So findet er thiir vnd thor uf gangen 


1 diphthong au from & 
2 e corr. froma 
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Kummet aber der pfenning* gerent vnd geloffen 
So findet er thiir vnd thor hinden vnd vorn offen 


8 bar over n should be omitted 


D 293r nr 54; M nr 57 and 171; W, 164r nr 45 Eu 547; E 395r nr 78; K p. 51. 

1 kumpt K kommt kunst gegangen vor ein haus E Kumpt kunst fiir ein haus 2 man 
ir der K man ir der wirt seiaus 4 so vindt sie K so find sie zu geschlossen die thir. 
5 Kumpt zucht gegangen in der selben maf; K Kommt zucht und ere der selben ma 
6 auch K sie gehen dieselbe strass 8 pfortner K torwart 9K om dar 10 tiir K 
dertiir § 13, 14 omlin. K om. 15 K om gerent vnd 16 thiir oder tor K om hinden 
vnd vorn 

One is here reminded of the old proverb: 

Friintschop geyt vor alle dynck 
Dat straffe ick, sprack de pennynck 
Den wor ik keer und wende 

Dar hefft de Friindschop eyn ende 


C. SELMER 


Hunter College of the City of New York 
C. R. GorpscHE 


Northwestern University 
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Vv 
THE TWELVE PROFITS OF ANGER 


A prose text of the Twelve Profits of Tribulation (MS. Royal 17 B xvii) 

based on the Latin treatise, De Duodecim Utilitatibus Tribulationis 
ascribed to Peter of Blois,' archdeacon of Bath (fca. 1200), was included 
by Horstmann in his edition of the works of Richard Rolle.* Miss Hope 
Allen in her study of Rolle’s writings* has since demonstrated that this 
treatise is wrongly assigned to him. Horstmann also printed the text of 
the Twelve Profits from MS. Rawlinson C.894,‘ and listed several other 
manuscripts containing prose versions of this treatise, in both English 
and French.§ 

The metrical English version of Peter of Blois’ treatise, which is pre- 
sented below, has, however, not hitherto been printed. Though deriving 
from the same Latin source, this version varies from the others in its 
title, “The Twelve Profits of Anger.”” The word anger is here used in its 
original significance: tribulation, affliction (<Old Norse angr m., grief, 
sorrow), of which there are frequent examples in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, but comparatively few survivals in the fifteenth.* 

This metrical rendering of the Twelve Profits of Anger is preserved 
in two manuscripts, both in Cambridge: Univ. MS. Ff. 2. 38. (middle of 


1 John Allen Giles, ed. Petri Blesensis Opera Omnia (London, 1847), m1, 307 ff. Also 
printed in Migne, Pat. Lat., ccvit, 990 ff.—The ascripton to Peter of Blois is doubtful. 
See Notices et Extraits, tv, 125 ff.—Of further interest is the appearance, at a much later 
date, of the figure of Tribulation as a goldsmith in the Pélerinage de la Vie Humaine by 
Guillaume de Deguileville (Englisht by John Lydgate, E.E.T.S., Extra Series, no. 83; 
1901, pp. 426 ff.). Her commission is directed against prosperity to test man’s patience. 
This is substantially an allegorization of Peter’s concept of tribulatio. 

* C. Horstmann. Yorkshire Writers, Richard Rolle of Hampole (Macmillan: N. Y. 1896), 
11, 45 ff. 

* Hope Emily Allen, Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle of Hampole (Modern Language 
Association: New York, 1927), pp. 355-356. 4 Op. cit., pp. 391 ff. 


5 MSS. Laud 210 (Eng.) MS. Corpus Christi College, Oxford 220 (Eng.) 
MS. Royal 17 C xviii (Eng.) MS. British Museum Add. 28549 (Fr.) 
MS. Arundel 286 (Eng.) MS. British Museum Add. 39843 (Fr.) 
MS. Harley 1706 (Eng.) MS. Royal 16 E xii (Fr.) 
This number of manuscripts is evidence for the general popularity of the tract. 
* c.1250- -Genesis and Exodus 972 
c.1325—Cursor Mundi 26012 


1340—Pricke of Conscience 698, 1169, 1269, 1318, 3517 

1375—Barbour, Bruce 1, 235; 1, 519; m1, 321; m1, 517 

1393—Langland, Piers Plowman C, xxii, 291 
c.1440—Gesta Romanorum 243 

1475—Caxton, Jason 766 
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xv Cent.)’ and Pepys MS. 1584 (also xv Cent.).* Comparison of the con- 
tents of these two manuscripts shows that they are very closely related. 
The fifteen pieces which make up the Pepys MS all reappear in the 
Camb. Univ. MS, which adds to them a considerable group of other 
religious poems not occurring in the Pepys MS. More signiiicant still, 
the fifteen pieces which the two manuscripts have in common are ar- 
ranged in almost exactly the same order.*® Such close correspondence 
obliges us to suppose either that one manuscript was copied directly 
from the other or (more probably) that both were transcribed from the 
same original. 

A careful comparison of the English versions of the ‘“Twelve Profits’’ 
establishes the fact that no direct relationship exists between the metri- 
cal and prose versions, but that the Latin text (as one would expect) 
served as the common source for both. In the Latin treatise the twelve 
uses of anger are enumerated after a long introduction and each use is 
explained and illustrated by citations from the Bible, from the works of 
the church fathers, and from the lore of natural history. The metrical 
version, on the other hand, after a comparatively short introduction, 
tersely enumerates the twelve uses, devoting to each, in most cases, a 


7 A Catalogue of the Manuscripts Preserved in the Library of the University of Cambridge. 
Edited for the Syndics of the University Press (1857), Vol. 1. 

*M.R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue uf the Library of Samuel Pepys. Part m (Sidgwick 
and Jackson Ltd.: London, 1923).—Grateful acknowledgment is made to Mr. H. L. Pink 
and the Cambridge University Library for supplying the author with photostats of Pepys 
MS. 1584. 

® The Cambridge University Catalogue is inaccurate in its listing of the pieces in MS. 
Ff. 2.38. Carleton Brown’s Register of Middle English Religious Verse, Vol. 1, is more recent 
and more accurate: 





Pepys MS Title Cambridge MS 
1 Compleynt of God 1 
2 Mirrour of Mankynde (Vices and Virtues) 6 
3 Seale of Mercy (VII Psalms) 7 
4 Pety Job 2 
5 Proverbs of Solomon 3 
6 Markis of Meditacion 4 
7 The xii Profytes of Sufferyng Bodely Anger 5 
8 Salutacion of Our Lady 8 
9 The X Commandments 9 

10 The VII Werkis of Merci 10 
11 The VII Werkis of Merci Gostli 11 
12 The V Wittes Bodili 12 
13 The V Wittes Goostli 13 
14 The VII Dedly Sinnes 14 


The VII Vertues against the VII Dedly Sinnes 
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single short stanza. The poem thus presents the basic material incorpo- 
rated in the prose treatise, but without undue elaboration or illustration. 

The dialect of the present text is fairly consistent with that of the 
Midland area. However, in several places, Northern forms of rime words 
appear. For example: in stanza 10 the northern participial ending, -ande 
appears riming with understande, and in stanza 23 the form of the 3d 
pers. sing. of the present indicative is the Northern mas (riming with 
gas and has) instead of the Midland and Southern makep. Stanza 12 
also shows the Northern form slays. It would seem probable, then, that 
the poem was originally composed in the Northern dialect and later made 
over by a Midland scribe. This is further borne out by stanza 5, in which 
appears the form nowhore (an impossibility in any dialect) riming with 
sore and more. The original probably read, sare, mare, nawhare, and the 
scribe, changing to the Midland o was forced to write nowhore. This 
assumption is further confirmed by an examination of the Pepys text, 
which, among other Northern forms, shows the participial ending -and. 

In printing these verses I follow the text of Camb. Univ. MS. Ff. 2. 
38,!° recording variants from the Pepys MS in the footnotes only where 
they supply preferable readings. 


XII PROFYTES PAT MEN MAY GETE IN SUFFERYNG 
OF BODELY ANGER 


1. Almyghty god pat made all thyng [fol. 19] 
Aftur hys own ordynaunce 
Make vs buxome to hys byddyng 
And of oure gyftys' graunt vs repentaunce 
And strenckyp vs to stonde in all fondyng 
And in anger graunt vs meke sufferaunce [fol. 19%e] 
And to pe kyngdome of heuene vs bryng 
Where all delytes ben 2 no greuaunce. 


. Whan god sendype angers, what so* bey be, 
We schulde resseyue hyt® as hys messengere 
And panke hym 2 thenke what [po sed]* he 
And so may we beste pacyence lere 
And penke we were worthy soche thre 
To suffre for owre synnes sere. 

But pus preyde dauid 2 so schulden we; 
lord graunt vs helpe of anger here. 


3. Anger comep sodeynly vn-sought 


1° The Cambridge text was transcribed by Professor Carleton Brown, to whom the au- 
thor is deeply indebted for invaluable suggestions during the preparation of this paper. 
1 giltis 2 so euer 3 peme 4 sufferid 
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But many men gruccheb per aseyne 

And some we fynde p* grucchyden nought 
Whan they felte here anger or peyne 

But wyste a man pt in anger ys broust. 
What anger avayleth® here for certeyne 
he schulde have comfort in hert 2 boght 
And of hys anger here be full feyne. 


. ffor yf he agenste hyt eypur grucche or fy3t 


he vndoyp vertue and hys mede per-by 

But p* crowne of blysse he wynnep porow ry3t 
If he thole anger here pacyentlye. 

Wt bem ys god pan day and nyght 

ffor bus seyp he porow pe prophet dauy: 

Wt hym in anger y am borow myght 

And hym owt taketh and gloryfye.* 


. Wherefore anger pt a man felep sore 


Not oonly specyally thole schulde he 

But gladly also ryst os hyt wore, 

A delectable thyng of grete bounte. 

ffor pan schulde hys comfort be the more, 
ffor senek seyth pus as clerkys can see: 
So moche comfort ys now-hore* 

As of dyscomfort drawen may be. 


. That comfort may noon have here 


But he cowbe fyrste knowe by skylle 

The fruyt of anger b* we ben nere; [col. 2] 
How god bem ordeyned azen all ylle 

And to per profyte on some’ manere; 

That angers suffr-n lowde or stylie 

But somme ben *:be.ie wt stryuyng there 

Asenst goddis ¢ :dynuunce and hys wylle. 


. And helpe of anger to god aske pay 


That he hyt from bem remeue all. 

And pey pat asken hyt to be done away 
God heryp pem noust bough pey crye : call; 
Azenste bem selfe pan preye they 

And per anger lengur laste schall. 

Therfore y rede that we god pray 

That all soche angers mot-vn vs falle. 


* The meaning of this seemingly obscure line is clearly brought out in Psalms 90: 15 
referred to by the poet in the second line preceding: “(Cum ipso sum in tribulatione: 
eripiam eum, et glorificabo eum.” ® nowhere 7 such 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


. But seynt poule the parfyte man 
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Asked owre lord wyth hert free 
That pe pryck of flesche p* in hym ran 
ffrom hym away myst remeued be. 
The whych to stere Lys flesche began 
And to falle in fondyng ferde was he 
But owre lord god hym answeryd than 
And seyde my grace suffycyth to thee. 


. Profetys of anger here ben many 


pt we may haue when we haue nede, 
If we thenke pt we ben worthy 

To haue anger here for owre mysdede. 
But xij profetys specyally 

In thys schort tretyce men may rede 
And who-so bem suffryp pacyently 
Profytys of these angerys schall spede. 


The fyrste profyt of anger greuand 

Is socour and helpe of god, sente 

To take be soule owt of enemyes hand 

porow whom hyt ys dysceyued and schen(te). 
Pyse ben pe enemyes to vndurstande: 

ffalse welpes of thys worlde p* we to tent 

ffor bey to pe hert ben fawnande 

The more bey dysceue yf hyt assente. 


ffalse welpes of bys worlde a man may lede 

Thorow false fawnyng and flateryng chere [fol. 20°] 
But pey dysceyuen hym in hys moost nede 

And from god hym drawyp p* ys hym nere 

And makyp hym to mys of heuene mede. 

And perfore seyth gregory on bys manere: 

If all fortune be to drede 

Moche more welbe pan anger here. 


These ben be enemyes pat fawnyng slays 
And sleyng fawnebp pt lycken y can 

To Ioas* p* toke be the chynne Amas 

And as he schulde kys hym, slow hym pan. 
lo what defaute was in thys cas 

p* porow [so-the]® false fawnyng began. 

pus pey p* frendys semen and ben fas 
Thorow false countynaunce dysceuep a man. 


The seconde profyt of anger smerte 
Is that anger may pe deuelys moube dytt 


* such 
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That he no speche may speke [overtwhart]"® 
To tempte hym p* gladly suffreth hyt. 

he dredyth pat god so strenkyp hys hert 

pt he on no wyse may hyt chaunge ne flytt 
and pt hym byhoue} to leue hyt in querte 
And be ouercomen : caste to helle pytt. 


The thrydde propurte of anger 2 pyne 

Is pt anger be soule of synne clensep here. 

ffor as p* fyre p* golde from drosse may fyne, 
That ys moost precyous metall and dere, 

And as pe fyle be yren from ruste makep* shyne, 
And as pe flayle from chaffe betep cornes sere, 
And as p* pressour from grapes pressep be wyne, 
So clensyp angers be soule 2 makep yt clere. 


The fourthe profytt sytt ys thys 

That anger pe hert of man may lyght 

To have knowyng of god pt he ellys shulde mys 
And of be knowyng of hym selfe ryght. 

ffor anger to knowe god a man may wys 

As be holy man seythe pt bernard hyght 

God betyng hym makep beknowen for hys 
That sparyng was vnknowen in myght 


The v propurte of anger namely, {col. 2] 
Is pat anger to god hastyp oure way. 

ffor god sendyp vs messengerys as many 

As we have angers nyght and day 

To haste vs to god pat we not tarye. 

And perfore seynt Gregory dyd pus say: 

The angers bat makep vs here hevye 

Make} vs to go to god pt beste may. 


The syxte propurte ys of anger to telle 2 see." 

It helpyth to paye owre dettis for synne 

In whych to god oblysched ben wee. 

But anger may vs out of pt dett wynne 

ffor all yf endeles peyne ordeyned be, 

ffor dedely synne p* neuer schall blynne. 

syt may we porow repentaunce flee 

And thorow anger p* dett paye pt we weren ynne. 


The seuenpe propurte of anger here 
Is pt hyt owre hert makep brood 2 wyde 
To resceyue goddis grace p* ys ever nere. 


11 The vj propirte of angir is to tell and se 
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If we in anger hys grace gladly byde 
As pe golde-smyth wt pe hamer porow dyntis sere 
The golde plate makep brode on eche / a syde; 

So god porow anger on be same manere 

pe hert makep brood p* grace may in glyde. 


The viij% profyt p* of anger may ryse 

Is that erthelych comfort hyt dope away 
And doyth pe hert pt feleth angwysche 
Seche heuene comfort nyght and day. 

ffor to hym p* hyt sernep wtowten feyntyse 
hopep pt comfort in anger wynne pay 

ffor salamon seyth bat men ryghtwyse 
Schall haue per sernyngys as bey serne ay. 


. The ix propurte of anger ys kende 


pt in be mynde of god hyt putteb oure herte 

Pat god penke on vs 2 socour vs sende 

In anger whan we fele hyt smerte. 

ffor be mynde of god more may vs mende 

Pat anger appeyre vs not bt comep ouertwhert 

ffor hyt wynnep vs mede wtowten ende 

And oure soule in anger kepyth in querte. [fol. 20v°] 


The x profytt of anger ys kydde 

It maketh god to here owre prayere; 

But in anger god suffryp hys helpe be hydd 
ffor he wole p* we aske helpe yf yt be nede, 
And pan may we seye as dauyd dydde 
That opunly seyth on bys manere: 

I cryedd whan anger me betydde 

To god 2 pan he dudde me here. 


The xj profyte cf anger we see 

Is pt hyt kepyth : noryschep pe herte 

ffor as p* fysche in p* watur may norysched be 
So the herte in anger ys kepte in querte. 
Anger doyp vs penke on oure freelte 

And makep vs meke whan we felen smert 
Therfore in welpe per-on penke wee 

Whan anger some tyme comep ouertwherte. 


The xij* profyt pt anger mas” 
Hyt syldyth a mau wytnessyng 
pat god hym lov>p whan he anger has. 


12 Pepys 1584 reads: wt dyntis sere. As written the word looks more like “lere.”’ 
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ffor wt anger he wyll vs to blys bryng 
wythowten anger noon to blys gas. 

ffor seynt poule seyth to oure vndur-stondyng: 
porow many angers vs behoue} to pas 

To heuene pere to haue owre in-comyng. 


These ben xij certeyn poyntys sere 

Of anger syt men may fynde moo 
That a man may haue : to god be dere 
That gladly suffrep here anger 2 woo. 
God graunt vs mekenesse in angers here 
And grace to lede owre lyfe here soo, 
That may aftur be pertenere 

Of; heuene whan we hens schall goo 


Now haue se harde a good lesson 

Of sere maters pt ye schulden lere. 

With good wylle and deuocyon 

holde hyt in mynde whyles ye leuen here 
And make hyt yowre medytacon 

Eche day or nyght on bys manere. 

And flee veyne ocupacon 

pan mon ye make yowre leuyngis clere. 


Do ye now as ye have harde me saye 
ffor be loue of owre lord ihesu [col. 2] 
and for hym specyally ye praye, 
p* pys tretys in-to englysche drewe, 
That he hym schylde p* on good fryday 
De yewys naylyd on pe rood 2 slewe 
And graunt vs pe lyfe p* laste schall ay 
In heuene bere yoye ys euyr newe. 

Amen. 

James R. KrEvUZER 


4 Pepys 1584 reads anger and 3yt 
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THE DATE OF THE “WAKEFIELD MASTER”: 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL EVIDENCE 





I PMLA for September, 1935, I proposed a new and later date than 
customary for the flourishing of the author of the Secunda Pastorum 
in the Towneley cycle of mystery plays. It seemed to me then, as it seems 
to me now, that the evidence of the costume allusions in his plays! and 
the evidence of local history both pointed to the years 1425-50 as en- 
compassing the years of his major work. At the close of that article | 
quoted W. W. Greg and Miss Marie C. Lyle as bibliographical authori- 
ties, the one as believing that the York Passion Group could “hardly be 
earlier than 1400’” and the other as placing the influence of the Gospel 
of Nicodemus upon that group as after 1415 when Roger Burton, city 
clerk of York, set down in the official York Memorandum Book a de- 
scription of the plays as he knew them at that time.’ Miss Lyle, it is true, 
was immediately replied to by Miss Grace Clark and partly dislodged 
from her position. After reviewing Miss Clark’s argument as it bore on 
the point at issue, however, I concluded that “my case would stand.’ 
I propose now to bring the bibliographical evidence under the review of 
Burton’s two “‘lists’—the first set down, as I have said, in 1415, and 
the second a few years later—and also under the review of entries in 
the York Memorandum Book (Surtees Society, cxx and Cxxv). 

I am, of course, aware of the skepticism regarding the value of Bur- 
ton’s lists as evidence® and willing to admit with Miss Lyle that his 
descriptions in his first list are “very meagre, and, it may be, that the 
references to characters and action are incomplete or even inaccurat«.’ 
That Burton cannot be depended on to give a complete and accurate 
account of the plays is obvious; he was not attempting such an account. 
But we must not react too far and deny to him any authority. He must 
1 Professor Harold Davis, of the English department of Pomona College, has called my 


tae attention to the fact that the word pilus in the Judicium does not mean ‘hair’ as I read it, 
) but ‘pillow.’ This correction makes the import of the passage even more clear, as the poet 










































could not say of the sloping shoulders of the gown of the early part of the fifteenth century, 
in the words of Tutivillus, tl:at ‘‘on sich pilus I me set and clap thaym cheke and chyn 
no nay.” (Il. 290-291.) He must have been referring to the gown of the time of Henry VI 
with the padded shoulders and leg of mutton sleeves. 

2 W. W. Greg, The Library, 3rd series, v, 291. 

3 Marie C. Lyle, ‘“‘The Original Identity of tlie York and Towneley Cycles,” Research 
Publications of the University of Minnesota, vr. no. 3, Ch. II. 

« PMLA, 1, 659, n. 155. 

5 Cf. Mrs. Grace Frank, PMLA, xutv, 313 ‘#., and Miss Lyle, ibid., 319 ff. 

6 PMLA, xu1v, 327. 
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have been right much, if not most, of the time. That he made errors of 
omission one must grant; but that he made many, if any, errors of com- 
mission is less likely. Indeed, once, where he did make such error, he 
corrected it immediately, as we shall see when we study Play xiv. Cer- 
tainly, if he ascribes characters or scenes to a play not found in that play 
as registered. and if we find from his second list and from the Council 
records that the play in question underwent various changes, we are 
justified in accepting his statement as correct. Indeed, even his failure 
to mention characters or scenes may demand faith if corroborated by 
such evidence as I have just indicated. Under such checks I shall con- 
sider his evidence worthy of acceptance. 

When Miss Smith published the York plays she looked upon the cycle 
as completed in 1340-50,’ but recognized the fact that “the amalgama- 
tion in our text of Burton’s nos. 26 and 27, and, in xxxm1, of the older 
plays recorded in the agreement of 1422”’—an agreement with which we 
shall have much to do later, must place the date of the manuscript at 
least as late as the second quarter of the fifteenth century.* In other 
words, she recognized a fact of vital importance in dating the registered 
form of the plays; namely, that the cycle was still in flux in 1422. Indeed, 
annotations upon the Register itself show that not only small changes 
were constantly taking place even after the plays had been set down, 
but larger ones as well.* The period of greatest activity at York, however 
—a period which saw not only radical changes in existing plays, but the 
writing of entirely new ones—was the period immediately following 
Burton’s first list. The evidence lies in the fact that, whereas he gives but 
fifty-two plays in the 1415 list, he gives fifty-seven in his second. It is 
to this period of great change that I devote the present study. 

No one believes now, I presume, that the York cycle was completed 
in 1340-50, but scholars have not given sufficient recognition, I think, to 
the fact that plays were being changed, rewritten, and discarded through 
pretty much all the first quarter of the fifteenth century. Burton’s no. 30 
of his 1415 list became two plays in his later list only to be contracted 
again into the one Play xxvu in the Register. Plays no. 26 and no. 27 of his 
first list remained two plays in his second list, but were united into the 
one Play xxiv before being registered. Many other changes could be 
listed, but the interesting thing is that we can date some of them with 
astonishing closeness. Take, for example, Play xiv: Burton closed his 


™ Lucy Toulmin Smith, York Mystery Plays, p. xxviii. 
* York Plays, op. cit., p. xxviii—W. W. Greg says, however: “I do not think that any 
competent critic today would place it much before the middle of the second half of the 
century.” See The Library, Series 3, v, 26, n. 1. 

* Cf. York Plays, op. cit., pp. xv-xvi. 
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description of this play with the words, “et angelus loquens pastoribus, 
et ludentibus, in pagina sequente.’"* The play, however, has no such 
scene and the final words “in pagina sequente” appear to be a correction. 
If so, the e:tor suggests that Play xrv once had such a scene; and that 
this was so is shown by a note in a late hand at the end of the play as 
registered. Some one, who must have known the original form of the 
play, wrote; “Hic caret pastoribus; sequitur postea.’”" Verification lies 
in the fact that, whereas all of Play xv is in the northern septenar 
strophe except the passage in question, that passage is in the strophe 
form abab‘c*b‘c?, the form used for all of Play x1v. Clearly the scene 
had been in Play xiv until a time not long before Burton wrote, thus 
accounting for his error.” 

In the case of this exchange, the transference was made without change 
in the form of the passage transferred, but such was not always the 
case. Burton’s no. 16, for example, became registered as two plays, one 
of them showing new strophe forms and new material. Burton says of 
his play: ‘Tres Reges venientes ab oriente, herodes interogans eos de 
puero iesu, (et filius herodis) et duo consiliarii (et nuncius). Maria 
cum puero, et stella desuper, et tres Reges offerantes munera.’” It is 
clear that this play had three scenes—the Coming of the Kings, the 
Audience with Herod, and the Adoration. When we turn to Play xvi 
as registered, however, we find it with but two scenes, an opening Boast- 
ful Herod scene and the Audience with Herod. Play xvu, however, has 
the three scenes given by Burton. Obviously Play xvi as registered was 
the one which split off. The new scene in Play xvi, however, is not in the 
northern septenar strophe common to its remaining scene and all of 
Play xvul, but in two new strophe forms, the first two stanzas running 
ababbcbc'd'cd*, and the rest abababab‘c*ddd‘c'.5 Both these stanza forms 


10 Tbid., p. xxi. Ut Tbid., p. 117, n. 1. 

12 Both the transferred passage and the last strophe of Play xv bear an unmistakable 
relation to the Shrewsbury fragment of the Pastores. Most scholars look upon the frag- 
ment as antedating the play; see Osborn Waterhouse, The Non-Cycle Mystery Plays, 
EETS, E.S., ctv, xiv-xviii; but W. W. Greg says: “‘?. liturgical play in the vernacular is, 
however, in itself such an anomaly, and these particular texts are so late, that a borrowing 
from and not by the York cycle seems the more probable explanation.” The Library, 3rd 
Series, v, 288, n. 1. If he be right, the Pastores must have been borrowed before the trans- 
ference of the passage in question to Play xvm. 

13 Miss Smith says these words were “‘added in another ink.” York Plays, op. cit., p. xxi, 
n. 3. 4 York Plays, p. xxi. 

15 Miss Smith fails to write the opening of the play in strophes. The first two strophes are 
clear; the third, however, has lost its cauda, closing with line 30. The fourth is restored to 
perfect form by writing the present line 44 as the second half of line 43. The last strophe 
is restored by placing line 58 in line 57 after the word “lawes” with the alliteration on “1.” 
The d lines of the last strophe are reduced to three accents. 
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are unique at York, and both are written in the long redundant allitera- 
tive lines which scholars look upon as typical of the work of the late 
realistic school. I think there can be no question but that they were 
written after 1415—indeed, they may even have been written as late as 
1431, when the Council relieved the Goldsmiths from giving both plays 
and assigned the first to the Masons.'’ Obviously the stanzas could have 
been written at that time. We shall study these plays more fully later 
for their relation to Towneley Play xiv; here the important thing is to 
notice that they give evidence: (1) that plays, when they divided, might 
involve in that division at least a partial rewriting and (2), that Play 
xvi offers evidence, which will accumulate fast, that the late York school 
must be dated in the second and third decades of the fifteenth century. 
If, further, Gayley is right when he sees in the northern septenar stanzas 
of both these plays the “unquestionable mark” of the hand of the late 
York realist, we find the northern septenar strophe usec. at least in re- 
vision, in Burton’s day. This also is significant. 

That the York realist and his school did flourish in the reign of Henry 
V and the early years of Henry VI we have abundant evidence. Take, 
for example, Burton’s no. 38. Of this play he writes; “liij*’ Judei flagel- 
lantes et trahentes eum (Jesus) cum funibus.’* When we turn to the regis- 
tered Play xxxv, however, we find no action called for to correspond 
with these words. 1.-stead, we find a long-drawn-out and cruelly realistic 
preparation of the cross and stretching of Christ’s limbs into position 
upon it. That this stretching of Christ to the cross is not what Burton 
meant by “beating and dragging Him with ropes” appears certain when 
we find from his second list that his play had divided into two plays and 
when we find him describing the first of these in words exactly fitting 
the content of the registered play: ‘‘Expansio et clavacio Christi.’” 

For additional evidence let us take the seven plays which Professor 
Gayley assigns to the late realist with confidence.*® Of these six, only 
one fails to show definite variation from Burton’s statements about them. 
The characters in Play xxx1 differ from those assigned by Burton to the 
play; yet, as the characters perform the same functions, we cannot claim 
change as a result of difference in names. On the other hand, Play xxvi 


16 Gayley states the characteristics of the late school most fully. See Charles Mills Gay- 
ley, Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 155. 

17 “York Memorandum Book,” Surtees Society, cxxv, 123-124. 

18 York Plays, p. xxvi. 

19 Quoted from Robert Davies, “Extracts from the Municipal Records of the City of 
York, etc.” (London, 1843), p. 235. 

2° Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 154. Of course Professor Gayley looked upon them as 
having taken their present form before Burton wrote, but in 1907 all scholars placed the 


plays very early. 
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has Anna, a Janitor, and three Doctors for three Jews in Burton; and 
Play xxvit has an angel and four Jews not in Burton and four soldiers 
for his fourteen. The fourteen soldiers for four probably means little 
save that he included the supernumeraries, but it is odd that he should 
thus include unimportant characters and omit others with speaking 
parts. Play xx1x does not differ in the characters involved—at least not 
significantly; but it does differ significantly in organization. Burton out- 
lines three scenes: (1) Anna and Cayphas sitting in Judgment upon 
Jesus, (2) Four Jews persecuting Him, and (3) Peter’s Denial. The reg- 
istered play places the last of these scenes before the other two and pre- 
fixes to it a new scene between Anna and Cayphas, a scene which closes 
with the falling asleep of Cayphas. Play xxx, as is well known, contains 
the famous Percula material, which Burton neglects to mention; and 
Play xxxm has a whole scene, “The Purchase of the Field of Blood,” 
of which also he makes no mention, although it is significant as found 
only in the York of the extant cycles. Finally, Play xxx not only lacks 
the “Casting of Lots” scene with which he closes his description of the 
form of the play he knew; but the registered play came into being, as 
we shall see later, only after his play had broken into three plays and 
those three had been discarded in 1422.” 

No one of the above pieces of evidence alone—unless the last—would 
have probative value, but their cumulative force is hardly escapable. 
The evidence will be constantly increased as we study the plays in some 
detail; if it wins approval, and if Gayley was right (as we all believe) 
when he said, “It is therefore beyond doubt that the composer of the 
perfected York-Wakefield stanza ... must have been influenced con- 
sciously or indirectly by the later York school of dramatic composi- 
tion,” we shall be forced to conclude that the Wakefield poet lived and 
flourished in the reign of Henry VI. 

To turn for a moment to Towneley: the task here is more difficult, 
as Wakefield had no Burton and has left no town records early enough to 
help us. Miss Lyle, it will be recalled, brought her “parent cycle” stage 
of the York-Towneley plays to a close “‘before 1390,” when, according 
to her judgment, Wakefield took over the then York cycle of plays pretty 
much en bloc.” Such a view seems to me untenable,” for it will appear as 
we proceed that Towneley borrowed from and was influenced by York 
at least through the reign of Henry V. Our concern in this study is, how- 


*1T think Burton’s accuracy could be defended in all the cases I have used. 

2 Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 162. 

%3 Marie C. Lyle, “Original Identity etc.,” Chap. v; PMLA, xu1v, 320-321. 

™ For a summary of the position of scholars see Mrs. Grace Frank, PMLA, xLiv 
317-319. 
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ever, with the narrower question of the relations of York to Wakefield 
only as they bear upon the date of the Wakefield Master. 

Let us now resume our study of the Magi plays. Miss Lyle writes that 
it seems to her “probable that the simple play which is noted by Burton 
... refers to the play now extant in the Towneley cycle.’ I cannot 
agree. In the first place, the Townley play makes much of a Nuntius 
added to Burton’s description “‘in another ink,” as we have seen. This 
certainly implies a later date for Towneley. And in the second place, 
after Burton’s play had expanded until its sponsors, the wealthy Gold- 
smiths, found it desirable to make two plays of it, the total number of 
lines in the two plays—even if we count twice the 144 lines of the scene 
common to both—was 108 lines less than the number in the assertedly 
source play represented by Towneley. 

Miss Lyle defends her position, however, by calling attention to 
“numerous similarities in structural outline and phraseology” between 
the Towneley and York plays—similarities which could as convincingly 
be explained as originating in a common source—and by showing that 
various differences can be explained ‘“‘by assuming that the Towneley 
play, composed in the Burns measure, a metre of the parent cycle,” 
apparently for that reason, “represents the earlier version of the play.” 
It does represent an earlier version, but for a very different reason. York 
xvI contains, as we have seen, some very late writing. Moreover, the 
presence of the Burns measure is not, ipso facto, evidence of “parent cy- 
cle” writing. Miss Lyle’s insistence upon rime couée as marking the 
earliest stages of play-writing at York and Wakefield has led us all, I 
suspect, whether consciously or unconsciously, to be off our guard and 
thus to forget that a dramatist later in the history of either cycle might 
choose to use the Burns or other “early” strophe form as best suited to 
his own powers or to the nature of the play. Such, I am confident, is 
the case here. For I am confident that T.xtv is not a play of the parent 
cycle carried over to Wakefield before 1390 or any other early date, 
but a play written later by a creative dramatist acquainted with the 
York play. 

That the play is thus an original piece of work is no new theory. Over 
fifty years ago Alexander Hohlfeld wrote that the “author of the Towne- 
ley play, in spite of his dependence upon York, yet always used the 
Bible as an independent source.” That is true, but the statement falls 
far short of visualizing for us what the poet actually did. For he devel- 
oped elaborately the opening boasting speech of Herod, gave a new in- 
terpretation to the character of that worthy, and expanded the play far 
* Lyle, “Original Identity,” p. 60. * Ibid., p. 38. 

37 A. Hohifeld, “Die altenglischen Kollectivmysterien,” Anglia, x1, 293. 
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beyond what must have been the length of his source. He gave to his 
play an incisiveness of characterization, a naturalness of dialogue and a 
fluidity of movement—so superior that the York Goldsmiths would have 
been very stupid had they substituted the registered form of the plays 
for the one at Wakefield—and vastly beyond the pedestrian didacticism 
of first period writing whether at York or Wakefield. Certainly T.x1v 
does not perpetuate in strophe or treatment any “early’’ version of the 
Magi theme. It must be a new play, written under the influence of Bur- 
ton’s play in northern septenars, if you will, but not perpetuating in 
form or treatment that of any other previous play. 

I believe we can show that the play from which the Wakefield poet 
worked was not Burton’s play, but a later and expanded form of that 
play, for the following reasons: 

1. It is reasonable to assume that when the original play divided more of it 
would be carried over to the new play than the scene which the two registered 
forms have in common. 

2. Burton’s description of the play in 1415, as we have already seen, fits ¢i1y 
xvui in content and in order of scenes. Indeed, omit stanzas 7 and 8 from the 
play—the only stanzas in which the Nuncius, added by interliniation to Burto.’s 
description, appears—and the two agree absolutely. 

3. Although the other interlined character now appears only in Play xvi there 
is evidence which shows, I think, beyond peradventure of a doubt, that both the 
interlined characters—the Nuncius and the Filius Herodis—were once part of 
the same play. For, whereas York xvi now has a Second Soldier but no First, 
and this soldier appears only in the passage in which the Nuncius is found, 
York xv1 has both a First and a Second Soldier and these both share in the scene 
with the Filius Herodis. Certainly all were once in the same play and as cer- 
tainly that was the play which the Goldsmiths divided. 

4. Finally, as the addition of these characters and the scenes in which they 
figure would offer reason for dividing the play, and as Burton says nothing of the 
characters or the scenes in which they figure, all reference to them being by later 
interlineation, I think we need not hesitate in asserting that Burton described 
his play accurately and that his play expanded before being divided by its 
sponsors. 


The present opening strophes of York xvi, then, represent a further re- 
writing of the expanded form of Burton’s play, done in all probability 
when the Masons took over the play in 1431** for these late strophes 
have left no verbal impress on Towneley. The main point is, however, 
that T.x1v seems to derive from a version of the Magi play * nder pro- 
duction at York after 1415 and probably before 1431. 

The Towneley play does not, indeed, have the soldiers or the Filius 
Herodis of the expanded form of Burton’s play. Wakefield guilds were 


8 Surtees Soc., Cxxv, 123-124. 
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smaller, however, than those of the great metropolis—certainly suffi- 
cient reason for reducing the number of characters called for in the York 
play. The Wakefield poet, therefore, altered his source to meet his local 
limitations, by expanding the part of the Nuntius to include the func- 
tions of the soldiers and by dropping out the unnecessary character of 
the Filius Herodis. He thus wrote a play with seven characters, exactly 
the average number in the Wakefield plays. He did one other interesting 
thing; he carried over the speech of the Angel intact except that, by 
changing the cauda from -cdcd* to -cddc*, he brought the stanza into con- 
formity with the strophe form of York xxvim, a play of the final York 
period. Unless, then, we look upon this stanza as borrowed by another and 
substituted for the original angel speech—a possibility which seems un- 
likely—the writing of T.xtv must be thrust down to c. 1420. It would 
seem, then, that it shows the influence of York, not as a parent cycle in- 
fluence, nor even a pre-Burton influence, but as one which may have been 
exerted as late as 1420. 

Let us take next one of Miss Lyle’s “identical” plays, the Resurrection 
and the Appearance to Mary, T.xxvi. This play is in the same strophe 
as York xxxvimi and reproduces in large part the language of that play, 
but covers also the theme of York xxxrx, with which, however, it has 
little else in common. (For ease of reference I shall distinguish the two 
parts of the Towneley play as T.xxvia and T.xxvib.) Miss Lyle, in her 
thesis, involved herself in a contradiction when she declared at one time 
that T.xxvia and Y.xxxvimi represented “parent cycle” writing—that 
is, writing presumably before 1390—*" and at another that the influence 
of the Gospel of Nicodemus was exerted upon the York play after Burton 
wrote in 1415." Mrs. Grace Frank pointed out the contradiction in- 
volved in these two statements* and Miss Lyle elected to stand by her 
first assertion, repeating it as her conviction that “Whatever the situa- 
tion (regarding the influence of the Gospel) may have been, it is clear 
that the identical plays, [including] the Resurrection, were written before 
the separation.” In order that she might look upon T.xxvi as a parent 
cycle play Miss Lyle had to grant that the Gospel influence upon this 
play antedated Burton. Miss Grace Clark, however, although opposed to 
Miss Lyle’s attempt to show the Gospel influence later than Burton in 
general, nevertheless granted that, in this play, it was later.“ Clearly we 
need other and more certain evidence of the relations between the plays. 

2° It is my private opinion that the Towneley x1v was written by the Wakefield Master. 
Miss Foster, (PMLA, xii, p. 133) and Miss Lyle (PMLA, xx1Vv, p. 321, n. 8) both look 
upon the York plays as first divided in 1431. If so, what was the second play which the 
Goldsmiths wished to release? Certainly the division took place sooner. 

% “Original Identity,” 53. 2 Jbid., 32-33. ® PMLA, x11, 314, n. 1. 
*® PMLA, xu1v, 327. * PMLA, xum, 158. 
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Professor Charles Davidson, in 1892, called attention to what might 
have indicated that the source play was represented by Towneley when 
he spoke of the “noteworthy insertion” in the latter play of a “monolog 
by Jesus” as marking the most notable difference between the Wakefield 
play and that at York.** Professor Pollard went further when he looked 
upon this “insertion” as a speech about which “there can be no doubt” 
that it “once formed part of the York cycle.” W. W. Greg, on the other 
hand, although granting that York probably once had a speech by the 
risen Christ, yet felt that it would be ‘‘rash to assume that Towneley 
preserved the York speech,’’’ in view of the fact that part of the Towne- 
ley speech (as Pollard had himself pointed out)** showed unmistakable 
evidence of having derived from a source in common with a passage in 
the Chester Resurrection.*® Additional cause for doubt lay in the strophe 
form of most of the Towneley speech, a form so completely concealed 
by the EETS format that even Professor Pollard said of the passage that 
in it “the metre continues regular.’’*° Such, however, is not the case, for 
in stanzas 41-53 inclusive in the speech the long line of the cauda does 
not carry the a rime of the pedes as in the other stanzas, but introduces 
a c line with internal rime. The strophe, then—unique at Wakefield and 
not found at York—is as follows: aaa‘bcch?.“’ Final evidence that this 
speech was not one lost from York came when George C. Taylor pointed 
out that all of it save the part showing kinship with Chester was clearly 
based upon a lyric ascribed to Skelton.” Both are in the same unusual 
stanza form, and verbal similarities and identities leave the matter be- 
yond a doubt.“ Thus this speech, instead of showing that Towneley 


% Charles Davidson, ‘‘Studies in the English Mystery Plays,” p. 169. Professor David- 
son’s statement that Wakefield has this speech “in common with Chester’’ is slightly 
inaccurate as only three of the strophes correspond. % FETS, ES, txxt, xix. 

37 W. W. Greg, “Bibliographical and textual problems of the English Mystery Plays,” 
The Library, 3rd series, v, 285, n. 1. 38 Op. cit., xix, n. 1. 

39 Op. cit., 285, and n, 1.—Mr. Greg shows that the correspondence extends further than 
noted by Pollard. (Correct the close of line 4 of his note to read 322-327.) Pollard thought 
that Chester might have borrowed from Towneley but Greg declares this impossible “for 
in that case the passage in Chester would have been in the metre of the rest of the play or 
in that of Wakefield.” It is neither. The ‘‘Skelton” poem of nine strophes is inser*ed be- 
tween the first and the second strophes with Chester correspondences. 

49 Op. cit., xix. 

41 Miss Lyle points out that “the metre of the lyric begins three strophes earlier in 
Towneley than do the verbal similarities.” PMLA, xttv, 323, n. 17. She might have added 
that stanza 48 is also an expansion of the lyric. It is further true, as she says, that ‘“‘no 
similarities with Chester are apparent in the stanzas written in the metre of the lyric.” 

€ George C. Taylor, ‘‘Relation of the English Corpus Christi Play to the Middle English 
Lyric,” MP, v, 26-27. 

* Stanza 46 of the play is almost identical with stanza 2 of the lyric. Stanza 5 of the 
lyric is transposed to follow stanza 1, otherwise the play follows the poem faithfully. 
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preserves a notable speech from the parent cycle stage at York, shows 
Towneley organizing a speech for the risen Lord, probably at two dif- 
ferent times, from contemporary lyric religious verse. 

Professor John H. Smith, of Washington University at St. Louis, with 
whom I have had a considerable exchange of ideas, is convinced that 
Towneley represents the original version of the play on another ground, 
his evidence being that the “Burns stanzas employed throughout in 
Y.xxxvu and, with some interpolations, in the ‘identical’ portions of 
the Towneley play, (T.xxvia), are also found, in spite of revisions which 
have obliterated some of them, in the Appearance to Mary Magdalene 
portion, (T.xxvib).” Professor Pollard, however, seems to look upon 
these same strophes as they appear in T.xxvib as part of a very muddied 
addition to T.xxvia, for he writes that the stanzaic confusion of T.xxvib 
“is a sure sign, I think, of the hasty work rendered necessary by an inci- 
dent which could hardly be omitted, having to be tacked on to a different 
play.” The characteristic ear-mark of the editor who, he thinks, may 
have added the scene is the expansion of the second tag line to three 
accents.*’ By this sign the opening five stanzas of Towneley, which differ 
from those of York in content as well as metre, stanzas 9-11, and (ap- 
parently) stanza 27—none of them in York—are certified as his. Stanza 
11, however, as set by the EETS, includes, in Pollard’s words, “‘five— 
or rather seven—lines tacked on.’’** These lines, if written as a separate 
stanza—and the scribe so wrote them—would show the editor converting 
the initial aaa lines of the pedes to a tetrameter quatrain, the interesting 
result being a stanza running abab*c*bc*. We find this same sort of editing 
partly carried out in stanza 101 with the following imperfect result: 
abab*aa‘c*bc*. Both these stanzas show the last line changed to one of 


“ It may be argued that the lyric derives from the play, but this direction fer the influ- 
ence seems to me exceedingly unlikely. That the strophe form is not found otherwise in 
the Towneley plays argues against this view as does the fact that, according to Professor 
Taylor, almost a quarter of the Towneley cycle derives from sources “‘in a broad sense 
lyrical.” Op. cit., 15. If we were certain that Skelton wrote the lyric we should have to 
advance the date of the manuscript from 1460, the date used by the Oxford Dictionary, as 
Skelton was not born until approximately that date. Captain R. B. Hazelden, Curator of 
Manuscripts at the Huntington Library, however, writes me that he has “found a very 
similar hand of 1475” and that he “can see no reason why the date of the manuscript of the 
Towneley Plays should not be 1485 or even later. The scribe may have been an old man, 
writing in an archaic style, or he may have been writing in a part of the country where 
new fashions did not penetrate so rapidly.” Letters dated Sept. 9 and Sept. 15, 1936. 

* This is, of course, the position taken by Miss Lyle, PMLA, xutv, 323. 

“ Op. cit., xx. The situation in the play is not so serious as Professor Pollard seems to 
think. Set lines 562 and 585 as extra metrical lines, which they are, and restore lines 583- 
584 to their rightful place as the cauda of stanza 96, and two perfect stanzas will emerge 
from three very imperfect ones. * Tbid., xviii. & Tbid. 
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three accents, the sign of our editor. Moreover, the initial quatrain in 
each instance is written by the scribe as a couplet with internal rime, 
exactly as he writes the quatrains in the distinctive strophe of our editor 
as found in T.xxvib—aa‘b*aa‘b*bcbc*. It is clear, I think, that the same 
man is responsible for all this editing. But if so, he can hardly be the 
original poet of T.xxvib, since none of the true strophes left in that play 
show his distinctive alteration of the final tag line to three accents. It 
would appear that Professor Smith has the better of the argument. At 
least T.xxvi seems to antedate, as a whole, the editing of either part. 
Further evidence that Towneley represents in all probability the origi- 
nal version of the play is found in the fact that Y.xxx1x as registered is 
not on the theme of Burton’s no. 39. Of this 1415 play the city clerk 
writes: “Jesus, Maria Magdalena cum aromatibus.’* Such words can 
but refer to a Quem Quaeritis play, as spices have no part in the meeting 
of Jesus and Mary in the garden. Such a play would, of course, double 
with Play xxxvut (the Resurrection) in the sepulchre scene; but just so 
did we find Plays xvi and xvii doubling on the Three Kings before Herod 
scene, and just so shall we soon find two plays doubling on the events of 
the Last Supper. Furthermore, the registered Play xxxr1x offers no hint 
of spices or opportunity to use them; and Burton, when he comes to 
describe the corresponding play in his second list changes his description 
to read: “‘Apparicio Christi Marie Magdalene.’’®° These words obviously 
fit the play as registered York xxxrtx, then, in the strophe abababab',' 
was clearly written between 1415 and the entry in Burton’s second list. 
We are thus faced with the necessity of asserting the absence of a Jesus 
and Mary in the Garden scene at York until the writing of Play xxx1x, 
or else to agree with Professor Smith that the material of T.xxvib was 
present in Burton’s no. 38. That the latter was the true situation is sup- 
ported by Burton’s failure to mention the Garden scene, a scene he 
certainly would have mentioned had it been central in any play, and by 
the fact that the registered York play, although very different in metre 
from the Towneley play, yet seems to echo, however slightly, a source 
common to it and T.xxvi." I agree with Professor Smith, then, that 
T.xxvia and xxvib probably represent a single ancestor at York. 
Whether this play had a Centurion or not I see no way of determining 
with certainty. But his presence in the York play before 1415 would in 
no way demonstrate the borrowing of that play before the date involved. 


* York Plays, p. xxvi. & Davies, op. cit., p. 235. 

5 Two of the strophes, stanzas 15 and 18, are tetrameter. Stanza 3 has lost most of a 
quatrain and Miss Smith has placed unrelated quatrains in stanzas 6 and 7. 

® Miss Lyle points out three identical rimes and about the same number of phrase 
echoes. “‘Original Identity,” p. 84. 
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That the borrowing was late in the history of the York play is shown by 
the fact that both plays share in a confusion which had entered the York 
play where the soldiers discover that the tomb is empty.* That it may 
well have been borrowed between 1415 and 1420 is suggested by the 
fact that (as we shall soon see) Towneley was borrowing heavily from 
York during those years. It may even have been acquired later still 
after the portion replaced by the registered York xxxrx had been largely 
destroyed, thus making it necessary for the borrower to improvise much 
of the discarded source of T.xxvib a thing which he did in the metre 
we have just studied above. Certainty, with our present information, is 
impossible. 

The metre used by this editor-borrower, if one man performed both 
functions, was both imitative and late. For the strophe aa‘b®aa‘d*bcbc*, 
unique in Towneley and not found at York, is rather clearly under the 
influence of the strophe of York xxxtv, aa‘b®aa‘b*cbcb*, either direct or 
(more probably) through the “identical” Towneley xxib. This strophe 
is also unique at both York and Wakefield but is closely associated with 
the strophe of York rv, aa‘b®aa‘d*dbdb*, and this play was first registered 
in 1558.™ I can but feel that we are dealing with a reasonably late stanza 
form, and Professor Gayley gives my feeling support by seeing in York 
xxxvill the influence of the late York realist.** It seems very likely, then, 
that in the study of T.xxvi we have been observing cycle development 
at Wakefield between 1415 and a later date, possibly 1420. One fact 
emerges, I think, without question. York xxxtx was written after 1415, 
and, that being the case, we have in this play clear evidence that its 
strophe, abababab\—the strophe of the Towneley Abraham, (T.1v), and 
John the Baptist, (T.x1x)—was in use for original work much later than 
has commonly been supposed. 

Let us take next T.xxu, the second part of which, T.xxub, has the 
strophe aa*d*aa‘b*chch* in common with York xxxtv. That Towneley 
derives from the York play there can be no question, although a com- 
pletely satisfactory comparison of the two is prevented by the deletion 
of a leaf from the York register, and by the presence of a desperate pas- 
sage in the Towneley play—a passage which may represent some poet’s 
clumsy effort to restore lost lines, or (more likely) the badly broken- 

= Y. xxxvm, st. 50 and T. xxvia, st. 73. The Towneley scribe came nearest solving the 
truncated stanza as he saw the true rimes in “-ay.”” Towneley should be set as follows: 

Tercius miles. what devyll alys you two sich nose and cry forto may? 

Secundus miles. fior he is gone. Tercius Miles. Alas wha? Secundus Miles. he that here lay. 

Tercius Miles. harrow! devill! how gat he away? 

The cauda is lost. 

* York Plays, p. 18, n. 1. % Plays of our Forefathers, p. 157. 

™ Leaf & vij. York Plays, p. 341, n. 2. 
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down remnant of another version of the play.5’ T.xxmb picks up the 
identical” York play with its second scene where John explains to 
Mary mother that Christ is on the way to Calvary. Miss Foster thinks 
the source play began at this point.5* Miss Lyle, however, objects, point- 
ing out that the omitted York scene is reflected in stanza 25 of T.xxna 
as pointed out by Gayley,® and that T.xx1b thus began, originally, with 
this stanza, its opening scene rewritten by the Wakefield Master after 
he had finished his rewriting of T.xxma.*° Both Gayley and Miss Lyle 
seem to be in error. Stanza 2 of the opening scene of the York play— 
the stanza which they think is reflected in Towneley, stanza 25—treats 
the crowning of Jesus with thorns in retrospect, not as taking place. 
Towneley (like York xxx1m where it treats the scene) presents it as tak- 
ing place. Moreover, whereas York xxxiv gives but three lines to the 
account, Towneley and York xxxim both develop it at length and in 
so doing agree (1) in placing Jesus in a chair for the crowning, (2) in 
commenting on the piercing of his brains by the thorns of the crown, 
(3) in the bowing down to Him and mocking Him, and (4) in having the 
soldiers hasten off with Him at the end. Certainly the kinship is between 
Towneley and York xxxmi—not stanza 2 of York xxxiv. 

Miss Lyle, however, supports the position of Professor Gayley by 
calling attention to the fact that in Towneley “three of the rime words, 
thorne, skorne, bloode, are retained” from their postulated source in 
York xxxiv." York xxx1u, however, also has the rime word skorne and 
has besides the rime word morne in common with York xxxiv. More- 
over, York xxx has the rime word bloode common to Towneley and 
York xxxiv and the rime word roode found also clearly reflected in 
Towneley in the rime words blede and rede. It is therefore obvious 
that Gayley and Miss Lyle stopped short of the truth: all three plays 
reflect the readings of some common source play. Miss Foster was, there- 
fore, right, and we must look upon Towneley xx11a and xxub as marking 
the exact limits of their source plays. As a corollary to this conclusion 
is another; namely, that T.xx1b derived from York before the present 
opening scene of York xxxrv was written. But Burton, too, is innocent of 
that scene. If, then, Burton’s play were rewritten before reaching its 
registered form, his accuracy would again be vouched for. And it was 

57 Lines 316-347. This passage begins to pick up the registered play with line 338, 
stanza 40. As the passage is all in quatrains or double quatrains with sometimes four and 
sometimes three accents and varying rime schemes, little can be made of it. I would suggest 
that it may represent the original form in which the play was presented at Wakefield. 

58 Frances Foster, PMLA, xm, 133, n. 48. 59 Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 164. 

6° PMLA, xutv, 325. 6 Thid. 
© The rime words in York xxx1m occur in stanzas 33 and 34. “Rede” is, of course, merely 
suggested by “rode.” 
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so rewritten, apparently, for his words in his first list, “‘Veronica tergens 
sanguinem et sudorem de facie Jesu cum flammeolo in quo imprimitur 
facies Jesu,”™ are replaced in his second list by the words, “‘et ostensio 
Veronice.”™ His words in the first instance refer clearly to such a scene 
as that given in the Northern Passion, where the maiden Sidonye, coming 
upon Christ on his way to Calvary, asks for grace and is told to “aye 
thi clothe vnto my face.’’** This she does only to have the cloth bear the 
imprint which is known to us as the Veronica. The change in the wording 
in the second list shows that this scene had already given way to another 
where, as in the registered play, the character of the Veronica has dis- 
appeared and the Third Mary, in an attempt to “clcanse” the Saviour’s 
face, becomes the recipient of the Veronica. Certainly Purton’s play 
underwent change before being registered. 

Indeed, the registered play may well be two removes from Burton, 
for it now closes with a recounting of the casting of lots for the clothing 
of Jesus which was probably not added before 1422 when, according to a 
Council record, a play on that theme was relinquished by its sponsors, 
the Millers.* The opening scene, of course, could have been added at the 
time of either revision, but in either case it would have been added after 
Burton wrote his first description of the play. And a rewriting of the 
play at either date would justify Professor Gayley when he suspects 
that the play has been “retouched” by the late York realist. It also 
shows that the strophe of York xxx1v—the strophe which influenced 
Towneley xxvib—was being used in revision and the writing of new 
scenes, probably as late as 1422. It is obvious, I think, that Towneley 
could have been borrowed at any time before the present opening of 
York xxxIv was written, and thus as late as 1422. The one scene which 
could have thrown light upon the actual date of the borrowing—the 
scene with the Veronica material—has, very unfortunately, gone lost 
in the disturbed passage of which I spoke at the outset of our study of 
the Towneley play. The date of the influence of York xxxIv upon 
T.xxub and also upon T.xxvib must, therefore, be left in some although 
not serious uncertainty.” 


% York Plays, p. xxv. * Davies, op. cit., p. 235. 

* EETS, O.S., cxtv, 180, Additional MS, line 24. ® Surtees Sac., cxxv, 171. 

** Two bits of evidence should be discussed, I think, in a footnote. (1) The Towneley 
piay substitutes for the closing stanzas of York xxx1v—those dealing with the Casting of 
Lots—a single stanza in the pseudo- Wakefield form abab‘c'ddd*c*. This fact might be used 
as evidence of a borrowing after the present close of the York play was written. In that 
case, however, I should find it hard to explain the absence of any evidence in T. of the 
present opening scene in York. (2) A difference from Burton might be argued on the dif- 
ference in his ordering of the scenes. I think that he usually gives scenes in their proper 
order, but in this case I cannot believe that he did, for I find it hard to visualize a play with 
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As we turn now to T.xxta we face at once the basic difficulty that 
both it and York xxxm1 (to which it corresponds) are late versions of 
the play, the first by the Wakefield Master and the second by the great 
York realist. Where two such creative poets are at work little similarity 
can be expected, and little do we find. Miss Lyle can point to no verba! 
echoes between the two, with the result that she writes: “although it is 
possible to trace a similarity in underlying structure, none remains in 
phraseology.’** She arrives at this “similarity,” of course, by eliminating 
first from York all the material in it derived from the Gospel of Nicodemus 
as added after the separation. The structural relationship of the plays, 
however, is not thus simple, as the York realist uses the order (1), 
Scourging and Crowning with Thorns, (2) the Demand for Barabbas, 
and (3) the Condemnation; whereas the Wakefield Master uses the order 
(1) the Demand for Barabbas, (2) the Scourging, (3) the Condemnation 
and (4) the Crowning with Thorns. Furthermore, neither of these orders 
agrees with that in either the Northern Passion or the Gospel of Nico- 
demus; and, although both dramatists use the Washing of Hands inci- 
dent found only in Matthew, neither follows the order of events as set 
down by that apostle. Moreover, each of the poets edded material be- 
longing to other stories than the Second Trial before Pilate, the especial! 
theme of their particular plays. The York poet added from the Gospel 
of Nicodemus, in my judgment, the Bowing of the Standards and the 
Obeisance of Pilate to Jesus® material belonging in Play xxx in conjunc- 
tion with the Beadle scene there. And the Wakefield poet added a de- 
mand by Pilate for a miracle—a demand which belonged properly to 
the Trial before Herod.” It would seem that nothing definite could 
emerge from such chaos, yet such is not the case. 

York xxxmi is in an elaborate strophe, abab‘bcbe*d*ccd* (a strophe 
not found otherwise in York or Towneley), and is written in the long 
alliterative lines with weak endings so typical of the late York realist.” 
The treatment of the material is like him, too, in its vigor and its crea- 
tive independence. The author not only introduces new material, but 
places the demand for the release of Barabbas after the scene of the 
Scourging (not before as in Burton), and makes the Crowning with 
Thorns a part of the Scourging scene (not a separate scene as in Towne- 





the meeting of Mary mother with Christ after the scene in which Simon of Cyrene is forced 
to relieve Christ of the cross. Yet Burton’s order requires this. 

* “Original Identity,” p. 98. 

® EETS, E.S., c, 30 ff. I shall defend this judgment just below. The Gospel, of course, 
has but one trial scene. 

%” EETS, O.S., cxiv, 99-101. 

™ Cf. Gayley, Plays of Our Forefathers, pp. 154-157. 
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ley).” It is not strange, then, that all scholars look upon the play as 
written late ‘n the history of the York cycle,” and that Miss Lyle ac- 
cepts it as an independent late treatment of its theme.” So inhibited 
have scholars been, however, by the idea that York growth was confined 
to the fourteenth century that only Greg, so far as I am aware, has been 
willing to suggest a later date. He writes of the late realist that “his 
additions” to the York cycle “can hardly be earlier than 1400.”* To 
this judgment the present play will add weight. 

Burton says of the play known to him in 1415: “Jesus, Pilatus, Anna, 
sex milites tenentes hastas cum vexillis, et alij quattour ducentes Jesum 
ab Herode petentes Baraban dimitti et Jesum crucifigi, et ibidem ligantes 
et flagellantes eum, ponentes coronam spineam super caput ejus ; tres milites 
mittentes sortem super vestem Jesu.”’ When we turn to the registered play, 
however, we see at once that it has lost Burton’s last scene as it has noth- 
ing of the Casting of Lots material. That is not all which happened to 
his play, however, as we see by turning to his second list, for there we 
find instead of his one play, no less than three. He writes: 


39. Tylemakers Condemnacio Christi per Pilatum. 
40. Turnors and Bollers _Flagellacio et coronacio cum spinis. 
42. Milners Particio vestimentorum Christi.” 


To these three he prefixes another and new play; “38. Sausmakers 
Suspencio Jude.”’™* 

Only the inaccessibility of Burton’s second list can have kept scholars 
from becoming aware of the significance of these entries.” It should not 


73 In this he agrees with the Northern Passion, but that he was probably writing in inde- 
pendence of that account and of the content of the play of Burton’s second list seems likely 
from the absence in his lines of any indication that Christ was bound to a pillar for the 
flogging. The Millers said of their play when they asked to be released from producing it, 
that it was one “‘ubi Jesus ligatus erat ad columpnam et flagellatus.” York Plays, p. xxiv, 
n. 1, and in the Northern Passion we read: “And till a peler him fest.” EETS, O.S., cxiv, 
123, Harley MS. 1193. As Towneley also binds Christ to a pillar (line 130), it would seem 
to have derived from York before the registered play was written. Professor Smith points 
out, however, that the action may still have persisted in the York registered play without 
being indicated in the language. 

% Cf. Gayley, Plays of Our Forefathers, pp. 154-155; Greg, op. cit., p. 282, n. 1. 

™ Cf. “Original Identity,” p. 98. % The Library, 3rd Series, v, 291. 

% York Plays, p. xxv. 77 Play no. 40 became the registered Play xxxIv. 

78 We first hear of this play in 1417 when its sponsors petitioned the Council regarding it. 
Surtees Soc., cxx, 155. Miss Smith gives the record, York Plays, p. xxiv, but conjectures the 
erroneous date, 1410. 

7 The list has been available only in Robert Davies, Extracts from the Municipal Records 
of the City of York, etc., (London 1843), where it occupies pages 233-236. Since his tran- 
scription has inaccuracies and is so inaccessible, I present here a true copy together with 
an account of the entry as sent me through the courtesy of the Reverend Angelo Raine, of 
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have escaped their attention, however, as Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith 
quotes from the Council records in the mayoralty of Henry Preston, 





Dringhouses Vicarage, York. Mr. Raine writes that “this second list is now partly illegible, 
owing, no doubt, to damage done by water in 1892 when a great flood in the River Ouse 
submerged the city muniment room.” As a result entries 31-37 “are completely illegible” 
and entries 51-57 are “almost completely illegible—the ink is wholly washed away—all 
that is left is the impression of the pen on the surface of the parchment.” Mr. Raine was 
able to verify as correct all of the last group of entries except for six words, but could not 
recover anything from the earlier group. Our debt to Davies is thus very great, as the now 
illegible entries are among those of most significance. There are at present three foliations 
of the manuscript. Two of these are medieval, writes Mr. Raine, who says further that 
“according to one the foliation of this second list is 246, according to the other 266. A 
modern foliation in pencil—evidently Dr. Sellers—gives 255. This is the one she adopts in 
the Memorandum Book.” The list is in two columns and “at the bottom of the right hand 
column is the signature ‘Burton’.” This word, however, is not in either of the hands of the 
list proper. That list is in two hands, all the emendations being in one hand and the entries 
in another according to Mr. Raine. As to whether any of the three hands is Burton’s Mr. 
Raine does not commit himself. Whether Burton wrote any of the entries, however, the 
list is later than Burton’s 1415 list. The list follows. 


Ordo paginarum ludi corporis Christi 


1. Barkers Creacio celi et terre. 

2. Plasterers Operacio quinque dierum. 

3. Cardemakers Formacio Ade et Eve. 

4. Walkers Prohibicio ligni sciencie. 

5. Coupers Decepcio diaboli in serpente. 

6. Fourbours Assignacio laboris Ade. 

7. Glovers Cain occidens Abel. 

8. Shipwrights Fabricacio arce Noe 

9. Fysshemangers _e diluvi 

Mesyners per diluvium. 

10. Parchmeners Immolacio Isaac per Abraham. 
11. Hosyers Pharao cum Moise et filii Israel. 
12. Spicers Annunciacio Marie per Gabrielem. 
13. Foundours Joseph volens dimittere eam occulte. 
14. Tielers Bethleem cum puero nato. 
15. Chaundelers Presentacio pastorum. 
16. (Masons Herod interrogans tres reges.) 


(Not in same hand as rest of entries. It has been added to 
the list—written in a smaller hand between the lines oc- 
cupied by Chaundelers and Goldsmiths. Raine.) 


17. Goldsmyths Oblacio trium regum. 
18. Sancti Leonar’’, ‘ — 
Jam Masons } Presentacio Christi in templo. 


(Jam Masons in same hand as masons above between lines 
occupied by Sancti Leonardi and Marsshalls. Raine.) 


19. Marsshalls Qualiter Christus fugit in Egyptum. 
20. Gyrdelers Occisio innocentum pro Christo. 
21. Sporyers Inventio Christi in templo inter doctores. 


22. Barbours Baptizacio Christi per Johannem. 
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1422, to show what happened to the above four plays in that year. The 
records say that in 1422 these plays “‘fuerunt combinate simul in vnam 
paginam, ceteris predictis paginis pro perpetuo exclusis, que quidem pagina 





57. 


. Taverners 

. Smyths 

. Cornreours 

. Irenmangers 
. Plummers 

. Hartshorners 
. Skynners 

. Cuttellers 

. Bakers 

. Waterleders 
. Cordewaners 
. Bowers 

. Tapiters 

. Lyttesters 

. Cukes 

. Sausmakers 
. Tylemakers 
. Turnors and Bollers 


. Shermen 

. Milners 

. Payntors 

. Latoners 

. Bouchers 

. Sadelers 

. Wrygts 

. Wynedrawers 
. Wolpakkers 
. Scryveners 
. Taylors 

. Potters 

. Drapers 

. Masons 

. Wevers 

. Taverners 


Mercers 


Nupcie in Chana Galilee. 

Temptacio Christi in deserto. 

Transfiguracio Christi. 

Convivium in domo Simonis. 

Mulier capta in adulterio. 

Suscitacio Lazari. 

Jerusalem cum civibus. 

Vendicio Christi per Judas. 

Cena Christi cum discipulis. (Davies, p. 234.) 

Lavacio pedum apostolorum. (Davies, ibid.) 

Capcio Christi orantis in Monte. (Davies, ibid.) 

Illusio Christi coram Caypha. (Davies, p. 235.) 

Accusacio Christi coram Pilate. (Davies, ibid.) 

Presentacio Christi coram Herode. (Davies, ibid.) 

Penitencio Jude coram Iudeis. (Davies, ibid.) 

Suspencio Jude. 

Condemnacio Christi per Pilatum. 

Flagellacio et coronacio cum spinis. 

(Turnors and Bollers are in one line in manuscript. Raine.) 

Ductio Christi et ostensio Veronice. 

Particio vestimentorum Christi. 

Expansio et clavacio Christi. 

Levacio Christi super montem. 

Mortificacio Christi super Calvare. 

Spoliacio inferni. 

Resurrectio Christi. 

Apparicio Christi Marie Magdalene. 

Apparicio Christi peregrinis. 

Apparicio Christi Thome apostolo. 

Ascensio Christi in celum. 

Descensio spiritum sancti. (Last two words illegible). 

Transitus beate Marie. (Last two words now illegible). 

Portacio corporis Marie. 

Assumpcio beate Marie. (Last word now illegible). 

Coronacio ejusdem. (Hostilers). 

(Hostilers is added in the margin in the same hand as the 
additions in numbers 16 and 18. Taverners just legible. 
Raine.) 

Judicium finale. (Last word now illegible.) 


Miss Lyle dates this list in 1431, “Original Identity,” p. 106, apparently because in that 
year the “‘Tres Reges” was turned over to the Masons and this change in sponsorship was 
entered on the list by interlineation. Since, however, plays no. 27 and no. 28 of the second 
list were united in 1422 in a new play ultimately registered as Play xxtv, (Surtees Soc., 
cxxv, 102-104. The date was January 31, 1422), and since the four plays we have just been 
studying were also replaced in that year by a single new one, Play xxx, the list could 


not have been written later than 1422. Perhaps we are safe in saying ca. 1420. 
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decetero vocabitur pagina condempnacionis Jesu Christi.””*® Of the four 
plays, one, the Suspencio Jude, was lost completely to York, unless a 
part of it remains as scene two of Play xxxmi as registered. Another, the 
Particio vestimentorum Christi, was likewise lost to York except for 
two brief treatments of the Lots theme at the close of Plays xxxiv 
and xxxv respectively. The other two offered the material which went 
into the new play, a play ultimately to become the registered Play 
xxxi1.* 

Miss Smith looked upon this play as merely the result of “amalgama- 
tion,’’*? but I am confident that such was not the case. The division of 
Burton’s play into plays no. 38 and no. 39 of his second list might have 
called for little change except for some slight expansion, but, by the same 
sign, their subsequent reuniting would not have been likely to affect 
more than their sponsoring guilds. Yet two other guilds, sponsors of plays 
no. 37 and no. 41 of the second list, surrendered their plays—plays which 
must have been popular—that they might share in the production of the 
new one.® Surely they were not attracted thus by the mere amalgama- 
tion of two plays belonging to other guilds, but by a new treatment of 
the material—“‘ceteris predictis paginis pro perpetuo exclusis,”—a treat- 
ment so elaborate and so striking as to justify their action. Surely the 
1422 play was “new” in the fullest sense; and just as surely was the York 
realist, its author, writing after Burton. Indeed, he was evidently at the 
height of his powers in the very year when the infant Henry VI became 
king of England. Moreover, it is, I think, clear that any influence exerted 
upon Towneley by the late York school was exerted in the early years 
of the fifteenth century, the influence reaching its height between the 
time when Burton wrote in 1415 and some time in the third decade. 

In considering the date of York xxxni—although I mentioned the 
material in the play which derived from the Gospel of Nicodemus—lI 
did not make use of it as part of my evidence. The Bowing of the Stand- 
ards may have been in Burton’s play without affecting my argument. 
If it was in Burton’s play, it was not there in the form in which it now 
appears in Play xxxm1. Yet, as Towneley does not have the Gospel 
material, the presence or absence of that material in Burton is of impor- 
tance in our study. I still look upon the material as introduced by the 
York realist when he rewrote the play in 1422 and as offering a chief 
reason for the action of the Millers and the Saucemakers in relinquishing 

8° Surtees Soc., xxv, 171; York Plays, p. xxv. 

1 This play went through various sponsorships. See Miss Lucy Smith, York Plays, 
p. xxv, n. 1, % Tbid., p. xxviii. 

% Miss Lyle thinks the plays of all four guilds were at first combined in the new play 
and later, parts were discarded. If so the new play must have been very long. I cannot agre¢ 
with her. (“Original Identity,” p. 105). 
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their plays that they might join in the production of another on an en- 
tirely different subject. Miss Lyle, who first advanced the position which 
I am taking,“ showed signs of changing her opinion in the face of criti- 
cism.** This criticism came first from Miss Grace Clark, who, noting 
that Burton here “makes the only mention of banners in the whole of 
his list” suspects for that reason that his play had a Bowing of Stand- 
ards scene. Mrs. Grace Frank followed with a very balanced considera- 
tion of the mutual relations of Burton, the Gospel, and the York plays, 
her final conclusion being that there appeared to be no “decisive evi- 
dence of the presence or absence of material from the Gospel in the plays 
known to Burton in 1415.’’®’ Professor Smith, however, insists that, un- 
less we can expunge the words “hastas cum vexillis” from Burton’s ac- 
count we must accept the scene as present in his play. 

I have had a considerable exchange of ideas upon the matter with 
Professor Smith, who says, after reviewing most of the evidence which 
I am about to present, that its value is for him “completely overshad- 
owed” by the fact that “the correspondence between the two plays— 
that described by Burton and the 1422 one—as to the number of soldiers, 
is exact.”” He says further that “In xxx, two of the six are used again, 
but the number on the stage would remain constant, as I visualize the 
play in production.” Burton does agree with the play in specifying six 
soldiers bearing banners, and the six in the play are unable to keep their 
banners from bowing to the presence of Jesus. But that is not the whole 
truth, For in the play the matter of the Bowing of the Standards involves 
not six but eight soldiers and men. When the six original bearers of the 
Standards are unable to keep them from bowing, Pilate is angered; he 
abuses them, and accuses them of complicity. Finally the Fourth Soldier, 
angered beyond control by the false accusations, makes bold to suggest: 


Latte bryng the biggest men pat abides in pis land 
Propirly in youre presence per pouste to preve, 
Be-holde pat they helde nott fro pei haue paim in hand.** 


Pilate agrees to send for such men, and instructs the Beadle to procure 
them. The Beadle agrees to find two “right big men,” gets them, tells 
them to “tarie not,” and introduces them to Pilate in these words: 
“Lorde, here are pe biggest bernes pat bildis in pis burgh.’’®* It is true 


* “Original Identity,” p. 33. 

% PMLA, xt1v, 326-328.—As to the influence of the Gospel of Nicodemus, I agree with 
Mrs. Frank when she says that, in her judgment, the “Gospel of Nicodemus was not used 
at any one time or by any one man .. . but was known independently to several play- 
wrights and revisers.” PMLA, xiv, 315. Among these was, of course, the late realist. 

* PMLA, xim, 156. 8? PMLA, xiv, 317. 

Play xxximt, li. 206-208. 8 Tbid., 1. 229. 
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that the scribe calls these two “right big men” a “i Mil.” and a “‘ii Mil.”; 
but it is very evident from the dialogue I have quoted that they are none 
of the original six soldiers.%° Indeed, since the two groups of men are 
distinct in all the manuscripts of the Gospel, and since any other inter- 
pretation makes nonsense, we must conclude, not that York xxxm has 
only six soldiers, but that the scribe blundered if he intended to identify 
the two as part of the six. Certainly the play has two more men than 
Burton names. 

That the Bowing of the Standards did enter the registered play first 
in its 1422 version seems borne out by several considerations: 


1. If Burton’s words do refer to the scene in question—a scene involving not 
only the Bowing of Standards, but Pilate’s obeisance to Jesus as well—in this 
part of his description only did he fail to outline the action involved in his play, 
as any one will see who turns back to his words quoted above. 

2. If Burton’s words are but the description of the mise en scéne, as I think 
they are, they are quite in his manner. The Register informs us of the speaking 
parts only; Burton constantly does more. In other words, Burton frequently 
describes a play from his visualization of it as acted rather than as read. Thus he 
calls for all twelve apostles in Play xxv although the play gives lines to but two, 
and for fourteen soldiers in Play xxv where the play shows but four. Of Play 
xxv he writes, “viij pueri cum ramis palmarum,’™ where the boys are clearly 
background; and of Play xi he says, “iiiz angeli portans nubem,’’™ a clear 
visualization of the play under production. Indeed, I am tempted to say that 
nowhere else do we get so vivid a sense of the York plays as seen by the attending 
throngs as we do from Burton. Let one further illustration suffice. Play xLvitl, 
the Judgment Day, calls for God, three angels, two good spirits, two bad spirits, 
two apostles and three devils.“ The play was clearly elaborate, but how elaborate 
we learn only as we read Burton’s description of it as given by the wealthy 
cum corona, lancea, et ij flagellis; itij* spiritus boni et iiij” spiritus maligni, et 
vy diaboli.”™ Of such visual nature may well have been his words “‘sex milites 
tenentes hastas cum vexillis.”’ 

3. (Here I am but elaborating upon Miss Lyle)*—The account of the trial 
before Pilate in the Gospel of Nicodemus includes an elaborate account (a) of 
a Porter who kneels to Jesus in the presence of Pilate, and (b) of the tempting 
of Procula, Pilate’s wife, by the Devil, who urges her to warn Pilate to spare 
Jesus.™ This material is found now in Play xxx, a play ascribed by both Gayley”’ 


% Miss Smith, York Plays, p. 327, n. 1. says of these two men: “we should probably 
name them seventh and eighth soldiers.” As she well says further, ‘They, as well as Pilate, 
are . . . quite unconscious of the identity” with any of the six. 

%t York Plays, p. xxiii. % Tbid., p. xxvi. 

% Tbid., p. 497. % Tbid., p. xxvii. % “Original Identity,” Chapter 1. 

* FETS, E.S., c, 27-35.—The order in the Gospel is, (a) Beadle, (b) Bowing of Stand- 
ards, (c) Obeisance of Pilate, (d) the Devil and Procula. The devil appears to Procula in 
both the Gospel and the Northern Passion, but the play agrees with the Gospel in specifying 
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and Greg” to the final period of growth of the cycle at the great northern me- 
tropolis. When we turn to Burton’s description of the play, however, we find it 
as void of these incidents as his description of Play xxxm was of the Bowing of 
the Standards. Is it not passing strange that Burton should thus have ignored 
such striking incidents in both plays if the plays before him contained them? 
Miss Clark grants that the material was probably added to Play xxx after 
Burton wrote; if later there, why not later in Play xxx1u, particularly as the 
latter play was probably written after the former, it being written as we have al- 
ready seen, in 1422, The only logical answer to this question is that the Gospel 
of Nicodemus incidents were not in the play described by Burton in 1415; and this 
conclusion is supported by what we know now of the date of the late York school. 

4. Strange as it may at first seem, Towneley, which does not have the Stand- 
ards scene, does not thereby offer evidence that it was borrowed before Burton’s 
form of the play came into being, but final evidence that his form of the play 
did not have the scene. For Towneley does not have the Casting of Lots scene 
with which his play closed. 


To return to our main line of argument: I have just dated the borrowing 
of Towneley after 1415 on the ground that it does not know the Casting 
of Lots material. Professor Smith, however, feels that “the lot-casting 
is not so significant; in the 1415 stage (of Play xxxr1) it cannot have 
amounted to much, so that it might have been omitted in revision.” 
Miss Lyle, on the contrary, thinks it so important as to be reincorporated 
in Play xxx11 in 1422." T cannot believe this, for the material would be 
out of place in the registered play as it was in Burton’s; and after once 
having taken its rightful place, chronologically, as it did in Burton’s 
second list, it would not be returned to the wrong place. Yet I feel that 
the material is “significant.” Burton, at least, gave to it as much atten- 
tion in his description of Play xxxim as he gave to any other scene in 
that play; and, when it was lost to his play, it was not discarded but 





the loss of “‘richesse” and “‘welth” as the penalty for not releasing Jesus. (Play, 1. 175; 
Gospel, 1. 200.) 

7 Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 154. 98 W. W. Greg, op. cit., pp. 290-291. 

% The distribution of the incidents between the plays is at first blush odd, Play xxx 
taking the last incident (the Dream) first and neglecting the Standards incident made so 
much of in Play xxxm1. It might be argued that a sufficient reason for this was that 
Burton’s play had already made use of the Standards material. I think, however, that the 
transposition of the Percula material to the opening of Play xxx, and the addition to it of 
the interesting scene between her and Pilate, scene one of the play, made that play ob- 
viously a Percula play. The writer therefore used only such part of the earlier passages in 
the Gospel as seemed to him to make a sufficiently fitting opening for the audience before 
Pilate. The Standards scene was thus left free for some one else to use. Moreover, I am one 
who believes that both York xxx and York xxximI were written by the great York realist. 
If so, the distribution of material is easy of explanation as providing each play a central 
source of interest. 100 PMLA, xxi, 154. 101 “Original Identity,” p. 105. 
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became a play in its own right. Towneley too has a separate play on the 
subject, the Processus Talentorum, Play xxtv; and when we become 
aware that the Casting of Lots as an independent play is unknown to 
extant records of medieval English drama except for the Miller’s play 
at York and this play at Wakefield, how can we escape the conclusion 
that the Lots material is significant? Its significance lies in the fact that 
its absence from Towneley xxma and York xxx, and its presence as 
theme for a whole play at Wakefield (T.xx1v)—at a time when York 
had such a play—combine to show Towneley under the influence of 
York when the distribution of plays there was that of Burton’s second 
list. 

That Towneley did derive from the Miller’s play we have other corrob- 
orative evidence, evidence to be derived from a comparative study of 
certain strophes in York xxx, the Remorse of Judas and the Purchase 
of the Field of Blood, with editing in the Towneley play. Burton writes 
of Play xxx merely; “Pilatus, Anna, Cayphas, duo Judei, et Judas re- 
portans XXX argenteos.’ Reference to the play shows that these words 
apply only to its first two scenes, the Second Accusation before Pilate, 
and the Return of the Silver. Burton says nothing to imply a knowledge 
of the third scene of the play, the Purchase of the Field of Bloed. Yet 
this scene is original at York, nothing like it being known of elsewhere.'” 
That Burton should have failed to mention such a scene were it in his 
play seems to me very unlikely. We do not need to leave the matter 
thus, however. A reference to the play will show that its versification is 
in great confusion.“ The opening has been rewritten in three different 
strophes'®§ and there is much variation of form throughout the rest of 
the play. A solution of the bibliographical problems involved would take 
too long even if it carried conviction. Certain things, however, are clear. 
In most of scenes one and three a single strophe is used, ababcdcd* and 
this strophe is not found in scene two. On the other hand, scene two 
shows the two unique strophes at York abab‘c*bct and ababcdcd'e*fe’, 
both iambic and both using alliteration only as a decoration. Under the 
influence of the longer of these strophes, the original strophes of scene 
three were in several cases expanded by the addition of the cauda. But 
the interesting thing for us is that some editor, using the rime scheme of 

1 York Plays, p. xxix. 

108 The scene derives from the Northern Passion, ll. 885-900b. See the discussion of the 
scene by Miss Frances Foster, EETS, O.S., cxtvu, 83. 

1% See Miss Smith’s note, York Plays, p. 307, n. 1. 

106 Miss Smith makes no attempt to show the organization of lines 17-39. I should like 
to propose the following solution of them. Lines 17-20—a quatrain. Lines 21-28 a strophe 
like stanzas 1 and 2, running ababcccd. Lines 29-35 like the short strophe in scene two, 
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the shorter strophe, wrote a final stanza for the play in the long anapestic 
lines, with feminine endings and structural alliteration which are the 
mark of the final work at York.’ As we have now had abundant evi- 
dence that the late York school was writing toward 1420, this final and 
latest editing of the play probably takes us to about that date. But it is 
just this strophe in which some one has edited the Towneley Lots play. 
Thus, by an entirely different line of investigation, we again find reason 
to believe that the Towneley Processus Talentorum was under the influ- 
ence of York after 1415. Indeed, as it must have been borrowed an ap- 
preciable time before being edited, the editing could hardly have been 
much (if any) before the third decade of ihe century. Later still, then, 
must we place the subsequent editing in the pseudo and true Wakefield 
strophes now found in the play. 

We shall get final light on our problem by a study of T.xx, which, be- 
cause the first part is in northern septenar strophes, is commonly referred 
to as T.xxa and T.xxb. Let us study T.xxa first. This play, because of 
its septenar form, has since Davidson’ been looked upon as probably 
representing an early form of the registered Play xxv1. We must not 
hastily conclude, however, that for that reason the borrowing itself was 
early. We have already seen York xxxrtx being written new in the 
strophe abababab‘ aftcr 1415, and York xxvu (which treats the same 
theme as part oi T.xxb) is still in septenars. The play need only have 
been borrowed, therefore, before the present registered York xxvi was 
written. That play, however, is looked upon by both Gayley'®* and 
Greg'**—by all scholars, I presume—as the product of the pen of the 
late York realist whom we found just now writing Play xxx in 1422. 
That he revised Play xxv1, therefore, after Burton wrote seems likely, 
especially as the play makes much of the Janitor not mentioned by him. 
Towneley, however, also lacks this Janitor, and I therefore accept Pro- 
fessor Smith’s conclusion as correct: namely, that Towneley is the earli- 
est of the three forms of the play, Towneley, Burton, and York xxvi— 
his evidence being the absence in Towneley of any characters comparable 
to the Three Doctors of the registered play and the “tres Judei” of Bur- 
ton’s description. 

T.xxb offers an interesting source problem which I think has not yet 
been solved. It is written in couplets and quatrains, the first of which 
Miss Lyle looks upon as remnants of “parent cycle” writing." She de- 
fends her position by pointing out: (1) that “in the corresponding details 
we find a greater proportion of Northern Passion couplets carried over 

16 See Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 155. Cf. Davidson, op. cit., p. 153. 


107 Charles Davidson, of. cit., p. 153. 108 Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 154. 
0 'W. W. Greg, op. cit., 291. 10 PMLA, xxiv, 324. 
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into the couplet section of Towneley than into the quatrain or septenar 
sections,” (2) that “the Towneley couplets follow the Northern Passion 
account save for the position of the foretelling of Peter’s denial.’ | 
see no reason for assuming, however, that a first writer should be more 
influenced by the Northern Passion than a later writer, particularly when 
the first writer was not following that poem structurally. And that he 
was not so doing we have just seen Miss Lyle point out. Indeed, neither 
the Towneley play, with the order (a) Paterfamilias, (b) Judas, (c) 
Peter Prophecy, (d) foot-washing, nor the York play with the order (a) 
foot-washing, (b) Judas, (c) Peter Prophecy, with no Paterfamilias, fol- 
lows the Northern Passion, where the order is (a) Paterfamilias, (b) 
Judas, (c) foot-washing, (d) Peter Prophecy. I do not think we need to 
look upon the couplets, then, as showing the way to parent cycle or other 
early writing." 

Professor Cady, of course, looks upon the couplets and quatrains as 
the latest work done upon the play. This strange theory need not con- 
cern us here, but we must be concerned with his contention that Towne- 
ley xxb derives from York xxvu, because in his judgment both plays 
follow the chronology of events as given in the Gospel according to 
John." Two things stand in the way of this claim: 


1. York xxv does not have the Paterfamilias scene which is found in 
Towneley only. Cady gets around this discrepancy, however, by convincing 
himself that the scene was lost by York when the source play, represented by 
Towneley, split into Plays xxv1 and xxvi1."* I fear he had forgotten that the 
Paterfamilias scene is not given by John, and that York, therefore, by his theory 
should never have had it. 

2. The foot-washing scene in Towneley is placed after the Judas and Peter 
prophecy scenes, whereas in both the York play and the Gospel according to 
John it comes before them. Professor Cady sees a way around this, too, in what 
he looks upon as evidence of the proper placing of the scene at one time in 
Towneley, This evidence lies, he thinks, in the following words by Jesus; “‘yei, 
gyf vs water tyll oure hande.”"* These words he looks upon as an introduction 
to the foot-washing scene; but Miss Lyle pointed out in her thesis that they are 
not that but an invitation to the Supper—"’ a fact sufficiently obvious when we 


111 Tbid., 324. 12 “Original Identity,” p. 81. 
118 Davidson, whose judgment must always be respected, looks upon the couplets and 
quatrains as editorial. Op. cit., pp. 155-156. 14 MP, v, 588-589. 16 Thid. 
116 T. xx, line 348. Miss Foster accepts Cady’s exposition of the play including this error 
although she differs somewhat in details. (Northern Passion, EETS, O.S., cxtvu, 88-89). 
7 “Original Identity,” p. 81. Her proof lies in a comparison with the Northern Passion. 
Professor Smith adds the testimony of the two lines preceding the two I quoted in the 
text. They read; ‘ 
Johannes. Sir, youre mett is redy bowne, 
will ye wes and syt downe? (Il. 346-347). 
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discover that Christ’s words are immediately followed by the stage direction, 
“Tunc comedent,’™* 


Cady’s argument therefore failed: the evidence shows clearly that 
Towneley xxb did not derive from York xxvu.—Neither can Towneley 
nor York be looked upon as perpetuating the Burton version of the Last 
Supper play. For Burton says, as he closes his description of the play as 
it was in 1415; “‘imstitucio sacrimenti corporis Christi in noua lege, com- 
munio apostolorum.’® These words call clearly for a full treatment of 
the Eucharist, such as is found in the Chester cycle® and the Ludus 
Coventrie. As no such scene is found either in Towneley or York, they 
both show a different version of the play from that known to the town 
clerk. 

Cady pointed the way to a solution of the problem when he said that 
line 383 of the Towneley play “evidently was once the end of a (Last 
Supper) scene.’ The passage to which he refers runs: 


Take vp this clothe and let vs go, 
ffor we haue othere thyngys at do. (ll. 382-383.) 


Obviously these are exit words; Jesus is asking them to follow him to 
Olivet. Had Cady seen in them the end of a play instead of the end of a 
scene, he might have discovered the truth about the history of T.xxb. 
For this play derives, not from two plays (as is commonly said), but 
from three plays—the first a treatment of the Last Supper as given in the 
first three Gospels,’™ the second a treatment of the same theme as given 
by John, and the third a Betrayal play (beginning with line 488) where 
Towneley xxb picks up the York play on the same theme. It is no objec- 
tion to this analysis that the Last Supper is treated twice—we have al- 
ready seen doubling thus at York in connection with two other plays— 
nor is there difficulty in the fact that the second Supper play is joined to 
the first very abruptly with the mere stage direction, “Hic lauet pedes 
discipulorum”’ ; for the first Supper play is joined to T.xxa in just as 
abrupt a manner with the stage direction, ““Tunc dicet, Sanctus Jo- 
hannes.” And that Towneley derived from three source plays is shown 
by a piece of external evidence which scholars, by some quirk of fate, 
have failed to take into account. This evidence is in Burton’s invaluable 


118 Follows line 351. 19 York Plays, p. xxiii. 120 Play xv, ll. 89-104. 

12 The Last Supper, ll. 758-771 and 806-812. The Judas episode splits the passage. 

12 M.P., x, 592. So Foster, EETS, O.S., cxtvm, 88. 

1% T am speaking of the order of events only. More carefully stated, the play follows the 
account as given by Luke who alone of the first three apostles places the Peter prophecy 
at the Supper. 
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second list (c. 1420), where, for the two plays of his first list, we find 
three described as follows: 


31. Bakers Cena Christi cum discipulis. 
32. Waterleders Lavacio pedum apostolorum. 
33. Cordewaners Capcio Christi orantis in Monte." 


The revelation is so complete as to be almost startling. Here are the 
three plays which became Towneley xxb. Nowhere else in extant cycle 
or record of cycle have we a Lavacio play, and the presence of such a 
play makes it certain that the preceding Cena play followed the 
first three Gospels. There is thus complete agreement between the plays 
of Burton’s second list and Towneley xxb. Thus again we find Towneley 
borrowing from York when the distribution of plays there was that given 
by Burton in his second list—a borrowing, therefore, between some un- 
determinable date after 1415 and the date when the plays of the second 
list were recast into the form which was ultimately to be registered.!™ 
As we reach thus the end of our study certain facts are borne in upon 
us. At York we have found the northern septenar strophe authenticated 
as in use after 1415 for the expansion of Burton’s Magi play, and for the 
writing or revision of Play xxvui as it emerged from the two plays of the 
second list. This continued use of the strophe is significant for its bearing 
upon the two “identical” septenar plays, the Flight Into Egypt (Y. x1: 
T. vu), and the Harrowing of Hell (Y. xxxvu: T. xxv), in both of which 
Gayley sees the hand of the late realist."** We have also found the strophe 
abababad' used new at York after 1415 in the writing of Play xxx1x a 
late use which must be taken into account in any study of the York 
Building of the Ark (Play vu), or the Towneley plays of Aéraham (Play 
Iv) and John the Baptist (Play x1x). Most significant is the discovery 
that the late York realist and his school flourished in the second and 
third decades of the fifteenth century: significant for York, as dating the 
height of the creative growth of its cycle; significant for Wakefield, as 
dating the time of the influence of the York realist school upon the 
younger cycle. A great period for York influence upon Towneley was, 
then, during the years 1415-22. During these years only would Towneley 
poets have found at York a Lavacio play, a Particio play and a Suspencio 
Jude play, all of them represented at Wakefield."*” During these years 
only could the influence of the late realist school have been felt. And 

™ Davies, op. cit., p. 234. 

15 Towneley xxa was borrowed, of course, before 1422. The history we have just re- 
viewed seems again to verify the accuracy of Burton in his account of Play xxxvur. The 
four Jews of the play, not mentioned by him, probably entered it at the time of one of its 
proven rewritings. 1% Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 157 and n. 1. 

127 The last is a fragment added in a later hand,—a fact of nc significance to my point. 
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during these years first, it seems to me, could the west riding village of 
Wakefield, with but a population of 315 in 1379, have grown enough in 
size and affluence to have been able, by uniting sometimes two source 
plays and sometimes more™* into one play, to present a cycle of dig- 
nified proportions. 

Our final step is to relate the work of the Wakefield Master to the 
dates when the plays we have studied were borrowed. Reference to the 
plays will show that pseudo-Wakefield strophes are to be found in 
T. xxb,”* T. xxma,™ and T. xxrv."' But these are just the plays about 
which we found the evidence of late borrowing clear. All but one of the 
stanzas involved are in thirteen-line strophes—abababab‘c'ddd*c*, or some 
variation of this form—strophes clearly related to the Wakefield form. 
Whether we look upon them, however, as York strophes “‘in transition 
toward their final adaptation by the master-dramatist of Wakefield,” 
with Professor Gayley,’* or as the northera septenar being experi- 
mented upon on its way to the perfected Wakefield form, with Miss 
Carey, in either case their presence in these plays shows that they 
were not written until some time after 1415. True Wakefield stanzas 
would, presumably, be later still. 

Such true stanzas occur, of course, in T. xxa, T. xxma and T. xxiv. 
All these stanzas, however, when brought to the test of the poet’s canon 
as so excellently set forth by Miss Carey,’ show unmistakable evidence 
of early writing. Miss Carey measures the progress of the Master in 
terms of his freedom from end-stopped lines and his increasing skill in 
breaking the stanza for speech beginnings. “Beginning with a fairly 
rigid method,” she writes, “by which speeches end at the end of the line, 
the author gradually varies his speeches more and more... . Finally, 
he breaks his lines at will, and adapts his final short lines to the rapid 
dialog which he perfects in the Secunda Pastorum.’"™™* Let us study the 
passages in our plays in the light of these remarks. The opening stanzas 
of all three plays—those of Plays xxa and xxrv being true Wakefield 
stanzas, and those of Play xxma not—are alike in that in no case is 
there in them a major stop within the line and, with but two excep- 


































138 Miss Lyle took the position that the Resurrection, the Conspiracy, and the Scourging, 
Plays xxvI, xx, and xxi, represented ‘‘a more primitive stage of cycle development than 
the corresponding plays at York,” PMLA, xttv, 321, and that the York plays therefore 
showed a splitting up of these plays. See her dissertation, pp. 68-71. Miss Foster replied, 
maintaining the opposite thesis. PMLA, xi, 132-133). My study has added materially 
to the support of Miss Foster’s position. She was certainly right. 

1 Stanzas 97-101. The passage should be set as four stanzas. 

19 Stanzas 1-4. 131 Stanza 60. 1% Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 162. 

18 Millicent Carey, “The Wakefield Group in the Towneley Cycle,” Hesperia, x1, 220- 
222. 1% Tbid., chapter v, part 1. 1% Tbid., p. 228. 
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tions,”* they all show a major stop—period or semicolon—at the end 
of the first tag line. This same conventional inelasticity marks the two 
pseudo-Wakefield nine-line strophes of Plays xxm and xxtv,!’ all but 
one of the pseudo stanzas of T. xxb,"** and all but one’? of the 23 true 
Wakefield stanzas of Play xx11. Moreover, not once in all the nine-line 
stanzas of these three plays is there change of speaker within the line 
or at the internal rime, and not once is there change of speaker with the 
first tag line. Yet all these evidences of greater command over the strophe 
are found in the Processus Noe Cum Filiis, as pointed out by Miss 
Carey;'° they increase with the Prima Pastorum; and reach a climax in 
the Secunda Pasiorum. In other words, in these three plays we find ex- 
perimentation in the thirteen-line strophe, and we find true nine-line 
strophes; but all of them are early work—all lacking in the freedom and 
mastery of our poet’s matured practice. And this conclusion agrees 
perfectly with our previous discovery that T. xxa was borrowed after 
1415 and before 1422. 

Of course we do not know how long after 1415 it was before the plays 
of Burton’s first list split into the distribution of his second list, and we 
do not know how much later it was before Towneley felt the influence 
of the plays according to this new distribution. But the two things could 
hardly have taken place overnight. Even if we allot for these changes 
and influences but three or four years, we are in the shadow of the year 
1420. I do not feel, therefore, that any reasonable dating of these ex- 
perimental and early Wakefield strophes will place them much before 
the close of the reign of Henry V (1422). If so, the Master cannot have 
flourished until in the reign of Henry’s son. 

Let us put this matter to one further test. In my previous study I 
drew my important costume references from the Judicium (Play xxx). 
In it we find two interpolations by our poet. Into the heart of the first 
of these he wrote a formal passage of ten stanzas all given to one speaker, 
an early trait.“ But on the whole the strophes of this play show distinct 
advance in flexibility over those we have been studying. There is change 
of speaker within the line six times; the first tag line is without major 
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1% Stanza 5 of Play xx and stanza 3 of Play xxrv. 

137 Stanza 49 of Play xxu and stanza 60 of Play xxiv. 

138 Stanza 57. 139 Stanza 10. 140 Hesperia, x1, 225-226. 

141 The scribe always writes the first quatrain of the thirteen line pseudo strophes as an 
independent quatrain; the true strophes he always writes as a unit, the pedes with internal 
rime. I agree with Professor Smith that many of the pseudo strophes—possibly all of them 3 
—are by others than our poet. Some question the opening strophes of Play xx. 

142 Stanzas 16-48 inclusive. The opening strophes of all three plays are all put thus into 
the mouth of cone character. 

14 Stanzas 31, 47, 48, 74, 75 and 76. 
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stop thirteen times; a new speaker, introduced in the last line of the 
triplet, carries over into the next stanza four times;"® a new speech 
begins with the first tag line four times; and a new speech begins with 
the last tag line once.” Such flexibility is, in my judgment, later than 
that found in the Magnus Herodes (7. xvi), but very like that shown 
by Miss Carey to characterize the Noe Cum Filiis (Play 1). It is 
not to be compared in flexibility with the Prima Pastorum (Play x11), 
the Flagellacio (Play xxt), or the Secunda Pastorum (Play x11)— 
written, I think, in the order given. The costume references, then, occur 
in writing done about midway in our poet’s growth. They must take us, 
therefore, well into the reign of Henry VI, as I have so often said of 
other evidence. 

There remains but one line of investigation to be reviewed, that of 
phonology, and this approach to the problem has already been studied 
by Miss Margaret Trusler in her dissertation on The Language of the 
Wakefield Playwright, a dissertation dene under the supervision of Sir 
William Craigie and Professor J. M. Manly."* I shall content myself 
with a transcription of her conclusion regarding the date when the 
Wakefield poet wrote. She says: 


The rhyme evidence indicates that the date of the Wakefield Group in 
Towneley should not be placed earlier than the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century. 

. Gand 2 have fallen together. 

. The inflectional vowel of nouns and suffixes has apparently been lost. 

. O.F, u is to be found in rime with 9. 

. The number of rhymes between @ <4 and original o forms would be un- 
usually large for the Northern dialect earlier than this. 

. The gutteral gh occurs in rhyme with f. 

. Final 2 and y have apparently fallen together. 

. Final -#s and -#n of French adjectives and nouns rhyme primarily with 
is and ~tin. 
. The same French word is often stressed more than one way in rhyme. 

i. There are a number of polysyllabic French words in rhyme. 

j. The noticeably low standard of rhyme purity heid by the Wakefieid author 

suggests a period in which the elevation of East Midland to the standard of 


1 Stanzas 19, 20, 22, 23, 26, 30, 34, 36, 37, 48, 69, 70 and 71. 

46 Stanzas 21-22, 25-26, 69-70 and 73-74. 

48 Stanzas 26, 34, 36 and 71. 447 Stanza 27. M48 Hesperia, x1, 225-226. 

49 Margaret Trusler, The Language of the Wakefield Playwright, (Chicago, 1933).—This 
thesis, “condensed and rearranged” will be found in SP, xxxz, 15-39. In this version she 
gives full attention to the thesis that Gilbert Pilkington was the Wakefield Master and 
completes the interment of the idea. See Frances Foster, PMLA, xxi, 124 ff. and M. G. 
Frampton, PMLA, xivm, 622 ff. 
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English usage was lessening the prestige of the other three Middle English 
dialects. 

k. The complexity of the Wake.ield author’s technic in rhyme revealed es- 
pecially in his extensive use of doublets points to a late stage of the de- 
velopment of mystery play writing, the culmination of successive reyj- 
sions,'5° 


Miss Trusler gives still more evidence, but I think what I have tran- 
scribed will suffice. It is obvious that she is seeking not the probable 
date but the earliest possible date for our poet. Miss Ida Baumann, as 
Miss Trusler herself points out, looks upon the growing prevalence of 
Midland o forms in Yorkshire monuments as dating from about 1426 
on,'* not in the early years of the first quarter of the century. Be that 
as it may, the earliest possible date for our poet is early fifteenth cen- 
tury, according to Miss Trvsler’s investigations. She goes on to say, 
however, after a careful comparison of his usage with that found par- 
ticularly in the York Plays xxx and xxx, the plays with Percula and 
the Bowing of Standards in them, that “‘as the Wakefield author’s work 
is to be dated not earlier than the first quarter of the fifteenth century, 
the evidence suggests that he and the distinctive York reviser were 
contemporaries and perhaps even rivals.” Our study has reached the 
same conclusion. But our study has also shown that Play xxx in its 
present form was probably written after 1415 and that Play xxx was 
actually written by the York realist in 1422. Unless, then, we deny 
Professor Gayley’s judgment that the Wakefield poet felt the influence 
of the York realist, and Miss Trusler’s conclusions from a comparison 
of their verbal practice, that one influenced the other, I see no escape 
from the position that, although the Wakefield poet probably began his 
work late in the second decade of the century, he yet flourished later 
in the reign of the sixth Henry. 

Fundamentally we find it hard to sense the slowness with which Wake- 
field must have grown. We think of the great modern industrial city and 
feel that the town must always have been of considerable size. But during 
the last quarter of the fourteenth century Wakefield was one of the 
smaller towns of the west riding, a town set on the banks of the Calder, 
which could be crossed by but a single bridge. The country round about 
was a farming and grazing country. Her citizens, at least most of them, 
from August 1 to March 25 of each successive round of the seasons, 
turned their cattle out upon the common meadow-land extending south 
from Westgate, the so-called ‘‘Erl’s ings”; and during the intervening 

160 Thid., p. 8. 
181 “Die Sprache der Urkunden aus Yorkshire im 15 jhd.,” Amngl. Forch., x1, 1902. 
Quoted from Miss Trusler, p. 54. 18 Thid., p. 157. 
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summer months they raised garden and hogs, the raising of hogs seeming 
to have been an especially popular occupation with them. Their tithes 
they paid, as a rule, in kind—“in hay and grain and lambs and wool.’ 
In 1379 there were but 201 males in the village, of whom but 49 were 
artisans or followed a business of some sort. The largest number of men 
engaged in one occupation was seven or eight, the tailors. In 1496 there 
were all of seven weavers in the village. It must be recalled, too, that 
plays were not given by a weaver or a tailor, but by a guild of weavers 
or a guild of tailors. The Ironmongers of York, thirteen strong in 1419, 
petitioned for excuse from giving their pageant because of their in- 
ability to finance it."* How many of the fifteen trades and occupations 
taxed in 1379, exactly one-third of them represented by a single in- 
dividual each, could have grown to such size as to be able to sponsor a 
play by ca. 1410, and where shall we look to find the other twenty guilds 
representing occupations not known in the village in 1379 but necessary 
if a cycle of some thirty-four or thirty-five plays had to be given?'* 
Grant any incompleteness in the tax records you will—double or even 
treble the number of citizens taxed—and I still fail to see the possibility 
of the production of other than a very primitive cycle at the time chosen 
by Professor Smith, to say nothing of that chosen by Miss Lyle. Four 
approaches—the historical, the costume, the bibliographical, and the 
linguistic—when their combined story is read, point to the reign of 
Henry VI as the time when the Wakefield Master flourished. He appar- 
ently began his work about 1420. 
MENDAL G. FRAMPTON 
Pomona College 


18 For these details about Wakefield, see J. W. Walker, Wakefield, its History and its 
People, (Wakefield, 1934), Chapter vz. 1M Surtees Soc., CXX, XXXVii. 

1% References in support of the data about Wakefield not given above are to be found 
in my previous study, PMLA, 1, 651-655. 











VII 


NEW POEMS BY SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


HE collection of poems in MS. Harley 7392 (article 2) has proved 

to be a unique source for verses by Raleigh, Dyer, the Earl of Ox- 
ford, and other lesser poets writing during the period of 1570-90. The 
most distinguished name among them, however, and the poet with the 
largest number of poems, is Sir Philip Sidney. Of the thirteen pieces by 
him, two do not appear elsewhere; and one, though familiar from its 
appearance in The Phoenix Nest (1593), has not before been attributed 
to him.' These three are reprinted below. 

The manuscript was the compilation of the Elizabethan antiquary 
St. Loe Kniveton, and, except for a few contemporary additions by 
others, is written in the various styles of his early hand.” The collection 
was begun not earlier than 1584, when he entered Gray’s Inn, and was 
finished certainly before the turn of the century. His interest in poetry 
during these years is further seen in another anthology that he owned 
(and perhaps transcribed) in MS. Harl. 8268. This consists of sixteen 
folio leaves with one poem to each and written on one side only. Half of 
these are lyrics that appeared in Englands Helicon (1600), and all of 
them are in the best of the Elizabethan song tradition. In later life the 
blank parts of the leaves were utilized for his genealogical writings. 

Kniveton was of a gentle family. His father’s house at Mercaston, 
Derbyshire, was rather too small, and the roads thereabout were too 
bad, to permit its use as a temporary rest for Mary, Queen of Scots.’ 
He was allied to the Countess of Shrewsbury, “Bess of Hardwick’’;‘ 
his elder brother, William, was high sheriff of his county in 1586, knight 
of the shire in 1603, and was created a baronet in 1611.5 Thus through 

1 The ten other poems in the manuscript, all but four signed with Sidney’s name, are as 
follows: in the original version of the Arcadia, “‘Locke vp fayre lyddes” (fol. 38”), ““Vertue, 
bewty, speech” (66", unsigned), and “‘My trew love hath my hart” (68, unsigned); in both 
versions, ‘‘What Lenghth of verse” (75"); in the revised version and also in the “Certaine 
Sonets” first printed in the folio of 1598, “‘The ffire to see my wronges” (39*); in the “Cer- 
taine Sonets” only, “A Satyre once” (25'~¥, preceded by Dyer’s ‘‘Promethevs”), ‘‘Ringe 
forth yo" Belles” (35'-*), ‘If I could thinke” (38"), and “Who hath his ffancy pleazed” 
(70’, unsigned). Besides these there is an anonymous copy of ‘The dart, the Beames, the 
String” (66"), which Feuillerat prints in the section of “Poems Attributed to Sir Philip 
Sidney” (Sidney, 1, 349) from MS. Rawl. poet. 85, fol. 9", signed “‘S P S.” 

2 B. M. Wagner, ‘““New Poems by Sir Edward Dyer,” RES, x1 (1935), 466, n. 3. 

* Stebbing Shaw, Staffordshire, 1 (1798), 15. 

4 Joseph Hunter, “Biographical Memoirs of Sir William Saint Loe... ,” The Retro- 
spective Review, Second Series, m (1828), 325. 

5 John Burke and John B. Burke, The Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies of England, 2d 
ed. (1844), p. 292. 
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his relatives and acquaintances may have come the opportunity to secure 
copies of poems that never circulated beyond a very small group, as 
well as information about the authorship of anonymous pieces.‘ His 
texts, too, while not perfect, were written with a critical eye, and many 
verbal corrections and variants were added in the margins. These con- 
siderations ali point to the trustworthiness of his ascriptions, and allow 
us to believe that Kniveton was not guessing at the authorship of the 
three Sidney poems. 

I. Folios 37°-38'.—This song in praise of some royal lady on the 
occasion of an anniversary may have been written to be used in the re- 
vision of the Arcadia, so far as we have it, and rejected by Sidney him- 
self, or in anticipation for some episode that was never completed. It 
could be, for example, in honor of the idealized Helen, Queen of Corinth.” 
Further, if it were to have a place in the Eclogues, it may have been 
omitted by the editor of the quarto of 1590 (presumably Greville), who, 
in a note prefixed to this edition, “‘desireth pardon” 


if any defect be found in the Eclogues, which although they were of Sir Phillip 
Sidneis writing, yet were not perused by him, but left till the worke had bene 
finished, that then choise should have bene made, which should have bene taken, 
and in what manner brought in. At this time they have bene chosen and disposed 
as the over-seer thought best. (Feuillerat, Sidney, 1, 4) 


But the song may with equal appropriateness have been sung to a real 
queen rather than to a queen in a romance (albeit, in the allegorical inter- 
pretation, she may represent an actual sovereign). The third sestet 
may reasonably suggest that this “roiall Saincte”’ is Elizabeth, and the 
“day on w% shee entred” her Accession Day, when she brought that 
domestic and foreign ‘‘Peace’”’ which she never jeopardized but carefully 
preserved for her kingdom’s “encrease.” Her care to avoid war soon 
became one of the chief reasons for her subjects’ grateful praise. Viewed 
in this light, the verses would be part of an entertainment cast in pastoral 


* Such an acquaintance seems to have been one “H.C.” These initials were at first signed 
to several poems, but in most cases they were later deleted or a new ascription made. 
This is explained if we suppose that Kniveton copied them from H.C.’s manuscript, where 
they were anonymous, and to have wrongly supposed him to be the author—an error 
subsequently rectified. If we identify this H.C. with the “Humfrey Conyngsby” whose 
name is written on the cover, we have a possible link with Sir Thomas Coningsby of co. 
Hertford, who was Sidney’s travelling companion in Italy in 1573. Sir Thomas had a 
nephew named Humphrey (Robert Clutterbuck, Hertford, 1 [1815], 444). But closer in age 
to Kniveton was the Humphrey of Worcestershire who matriculated from Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1581, aged 15 (Alumni Oxonienses). His relation to Sir Thomas, is not known. 

7 For the allegorical interpretation of Helen as Queen Elizabeth, and of Philisides as 
Sidney in the following poem, see J. H. Hanford and S. R. Watson, “Personal Allegory in 
the Arcadia: Philisides and Lelius,” MP, xxxm (1934-35), 1-10. 
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form to celebrate the seventeenth of November, which “from 1570 on- 
wards, was kept with a solemn celebration” (Sir E. K. Chambers, Eliza- 
bethan Stage, 1, 18), and also became the occasion for a yearly tilt in her 
honor. If “This Sabaothe day” refer to a definite Sunday, the two 
possible years for the entertainment would be the Accession Day oi 
1577 and, more suitable in Sidney’s literary development, 1583. Un- 
fortunately the “Court Calendar” compiled by Sir Edmund Chambers 
(op. cit., 1v, 75 ff.) is silent concerning the activities on these two dates. 

What attraction the lyric possesses comes from its slightly modified 
use of one of Sidney’s happiest stanzaic inventions, the form employed 
with such powerful effect in the poem beginning “Ring out your belles.” 
The first stanza may be quoted for comparison.*® 


Ring out your belles, let mourning shewes be spread, 
For love is dead: 
All Love is dead, infected 
With plague of deepe disdaine: 
Worth as nought worth rejected, 
And Faith faire scorne doth gaine. 
From so ungratefull fancie, 
From such a femall franzie, 
From them that use men thus, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


Nec habent occulta sepulchrum. 
48 Singe neighbours singe, here yow not Say, 
This Sabaothe day: 
A Sabaoth is reputed, 
Of such a roiall Saincte, 
As all Sayntes els confuted, 
Is Love w*out constrainte. 


Let such a Sainte be praised, 
W*= so her worth hath raised, 

ffrom him that wold not thus, 
Good Lord delyver vs. 


Sound vp yo" pypes, do yow not see, 
That yond is Shee, 


® Feuillerat, Sidney, 11, 321-322. One early manuscript copy is dated 1584 (ibid., 387- 
388). The lines are usually taken as referring to Lady Rich (e.g. Mona Wilson, Sir Philip 
Sidney (London, 1931], 183-184, and E. M. Denkinger, Philip Sidney [London, 1932], 
175-176). In MS. Add. 28635, fol. 95", preceding a copy of the first of the Astrophel and 
Stella sonnets, is the title, ‘Sonnets of S* Phillip Sydneys to y* Lady Ritch.” This well- 
known manuscript has been shown by Ruth Hughey (The Library, N.S., xv [1935], 
388 ff.) to be a copy of an Arundel Castle manuscript in the handwriting of Sir John 
Harington and others. 
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yeaven She that most respecteth, 
The faithfull loving myndes, 

And no on thought reiecteth, 
That vpon Honor byndes. 


Let such a Sainte be praysed, 
Which so her worth hath raysed, 

ffrom him that wold not thus 
Good Lorde deliuer vs. 


Shew forth yowr Ioy, let moorninge stay, 
This is Her day: 
Her day on w% shee entred, 
And w* her entry Peace, 
Whiche shee kath not adventred, 
But kepte for our encrease. 





Let such a Saynte be praysed, 
Which so her worth hath raysed 

ffrom him that wold not thus 
Good Lord delyver vs. 


it ERIS ARNT ets be TART oe 


All Toy is full, loke for no moe, 
Let Sorrow goe; 
Let Sorrow goe despised, 
And mirth be made a Queene, 
The Heavens highely praised, 
That we this day have seene. 


Let suche a Saynte be praised, 
Which so her w'the hath raysed, 

ffrom him that wold not thus, 
Good Lorde delyver vs. 


FINIS. / S‘ P. Sy. 


II. Folios 48'-49'.—It would seem at a first glance that this poem 
with its characters of Philisides, Mira, and Menalchas, is definitely 
astray from its proper fold, the pages of the revised Arcadia. But three 
circumstances make this unlikely. The verses by their long preliminary 
description of the characters, the occasion of their meeting, and the 
setting, usurp the function of Sidney’s prose, which invariably supplies 
just these details; they were thus intended to stand alone. Mira is no 
longer the beloved of Philisides in the revision, since his ““Love-divining 
dreame” of her is here given to Amphialus. Indeed, the only time 
Philisides is mentioned by name in the 1590 quarto is in the episode of 
the Iberian tilting match. His new mistress is now “the Star, whereby 
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his course was only directed.””*® And lastly, the Menalchas of the Arcadia 
is not a “husbandman,” but the shepherd who gives his raiment to 
Musidorus for a disguise and then leaves for Thessalia where he remains 
during the rest of the tale. The poem, then, is rather a piece of ‘‘Ar- 
cadiana,” which makes use, without close exactness, of the characters 
familiar from the old Arcadia, to illustrate the melancholy truth, that 
for these jousting lovers he “who runnes best, is fortunde on[e] to misse.” 


78 Philisides, the Shepherd good & true, 
Came by Menalchas house, the husbandman, 
With Tonges of Love, & praise of Mirrhaes hue, 
Whose faire sweet lokes, made him loke pale & wan. 
Yt erly was; Menalcha forth was bound, 
With Horse & man, to sow & till the ground. 


Menalcha softe; this Shepeherd to him saies, 
Wilt thou w worke, this holy time defile? 

This is the chief of Cupides Sabaothe daies, 
The Wake of those that honour Samos Ile. 

Where great, & small, rich, poore, & eche degree,'® 
Yeld, fayth, Love, Ioy, & prove what in them bee, 


Menalcha who of longe his thoughtes had tild, 
With ffancies plow, that they might plesure beare, 
And w* his Love the Empty ffurrowes fild, 
Which alwais sprange to him againe in feare," 
Was well content the plow & all to yeeld, 
Vnto this Sabothe day, & sacred feeld. 
And on is past by course amonge the reste, 
Wyth Layes of Ioy, & Lyrickes all of Praise, 
His Hart as theirs, in service of the beste, 
ffor other Saintes, he knoweth not their daies. 
Yf any Iuste, his whip must be his Speare, 
*mill And of his teeme the “till horse, must him beare. 


When he runnes well, then well to her betide, 
When yll, then ill. a plaine faith is exprest, 
Yf neither well nor ill light on his side, 


® Feuillerat, Sidney, 1, 285. Cf. the review of Feuillerat’s vol. 1 by Percy Waldron Long 
in MLN, xxv (1913), 253, and Hanford and Watson, oP. cit. 
10 degree is followed also by a period. 
11 Cf. Klaius’s lines in the Arcadia (Feuillerat, Sidney, 1, 350; rv, 311): 
On rocke, Despaire, the buriali of my blisse 
I long doo plowe with plough of deepe Desire: 
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His course is yet rewarded w* the best: 
ffor of all Runners, this the ffortune is. 
That who runnes best, is fortunde on to misse. 


FINIS. P. Sidney.” 


III. Folios 63°-64'.—This poem has not needed the advocacy of a 
great name to recommend it to those discriminating anthologists, 
Thomas Campbell and A. H. Bullen, who reprinted it from the pages 
of The Phoenix Nest (1593), where it is given anonymously. Two other 
early copies, also without the autbor’s name, are in MS. Rawl. poet. 85, 
and a manuscript in the University Library, Cambridge. The collation 
of these copies is given below.” 


100. The gentle season of the yeare, 
Hath made the bloomyng braunche appeere, 
And bewtified the Land w® flowers," 
The Ayre doth glymmer w* the Light, 
The heavens do smyle to see the sight, 
And yet myne Eyes augment y** showers. 


The Meades ar mantled all w™ greene. 
The trembling Leaves have clad the Treene, 
The Birdes w™ silver notes do synge, 
But I poore sowle whom wrong doth wracke 
Attyre myself in mournyng blacke, 
Whose Leafe doth fall amiddes the Springe. 


12 The signature was added later in the same hand as the text, and at the same time as the 
signature to “The gentle season” below. It supplants the deleted initals ‘‘H. C.” See 
note 6 above. 

4 The Phoenix Nest, ed. H. E. Rollins, pp. 87-88 (P), MS. Rawl. poet. 85, fols. 17"- 
18 (R), and MS. Dd.5.75, fol. 40", University Library, Cambridge (C). Line 2 the] my 
PR 3QLandj]LandesC 4glymmer]sauor PC: the Light] delight PC 6 And] but 
C: augment] augments P 7 Meadesar]medowesC 8 clad] cloth’d P, clothed C: the] 
om.C 9 silver notes] feathers new PRC 10 whom] when P: wrong] loue R 11 
Attyre] Attyres P 12 Leafe] leaues C: amiddes] amid PR, amiddest C: the] his PR 
13 And as yow] Eache man maye R: yow] we C 14 his'] this C: buddes] bud C 16 
the] this C 17 Coloures do] colour doth C 20 abroade to] toraunge & C 21 
Amonges] Amongst P, Amonge R, in every C: the buds] place C: of] when P, where RC: 
Bewties springe] beautie springs PRC  22onlyjeverC 23 Lyke to] As doth P, even 
as C: thats] that C 24 his ffellowes] hir neighbours P: singe]sings PR: & flutters but 
w* clipped wingesC § 25 every man is] all menareC 27 walke]placeC 29 his} 
hir PC, her (r followed by a t slightly smudged) R32 Ioyes my woes] woes, my ioyes 
PRC 34 Pleasures} Pleasure R 35 hap] hate P: doth say] doth doth [sic] shew C: is] 
butC 37 moode] mode R 41 hence] haue PC, thence R: trace from] truce with PC 
42 Rest]om.C | 43FYNYS] om. PC: S: P. Sidney] om. PRC 

™ The comma is followed by a colon added later. 
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And as yow see the Scarlet Rose, 

In his sweet Pryme his buddes disclose, 
Whose Hewe is w* the Sonne revyvde, 

So in the Apryll of myne Age,'* 

My Lively Coloures do asswage, 
Bycause my Sofishyne is depryvde. 


My Hart that wofited was of yore, 
Light as the winde, abroade to sore, 
Amonges the buds of Bewties springe; 
Now only hovers over yow, 
Lyke to the Byrde thats taken new, 
And mournes when all his ffellowes singe. 


When every man is bent to Sporte, 
Then pensive I aloane resorte, 
Into some solytary walke,'* 
As doth the dolefull Turtle dove, 
Who havinge Lost his faythfull Love, 
Syts mourning on some wythered stalke / 


There to myself I do recounte, 

How far my Ioyes my woes surmount, 
How Love requiteth me w* Hate, 

How all my Pleasures end in payne, 

How hap doth say my Hope is vayne, 
How ffortune frownes vpon my State. 


And in this moode Chargde w‘* despayre, 

W*> Vapored Sighes I dymme the Ayre, 
And To the Gods make this request; 

That by the ending of my Lyfe, 

I may hence trace from this straunge stryfe, 
And bring my Sowle to better Rest. / 


FYNYS. S: P. Sidney.” 
BERNARD M. WAGNER 


Georgetown University 


4% Cp. Cecropia’s words to Pamela (Feuillerat, Sidney, 1, 405): “Do you see how the 
spring-time is ful of flowers, decking it self with them, & not aspiring to the fruits of 
Autumn? what lesson is that unto you, but that in the april of your age, you should be like 
16 The comma is followed by a colon added later. 


17 The signature was added later in the same hand as the text; see note 12 above. 
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*AHE revised Arcadia has long been recognized as a great treasure- 

house of sixteenth-century references. Scholars have unearthed from 
incidental and episodical passages many significant bits of political and 
social background. Like a mosaic, these pieces are gradually fitted to- 
gether to complete the work; so that each fragment, no matter how small, 
fits into its place. Among the scholars eminent in this field are Friedrich 
Brie, who recognized the importance of knowledge of Elizabethan life 
generally to an understanding of the Arcadia; Emma Denkinger, who 
has investigated the impresa and emblems of Sidney’s in connection with 
sixteenth-century literature and practice;? and Edwin Greenlaw, who 
has revealed much political and autobiographical significance.’ Indeed, 
so great is the contemporaneity of the Arcadia that it is this aspect of 
the book which has a special interest, and Sidney himself may have 
derived greater pleasure in writing the so-called extraneous matter than 
in untangling his romance or in depicting characters. 

One of the features prominent in Renaissance living was the art of 
black magic, sorcery, and ‘ legerdemaine.’’ England was then overrun 
by vagrants and outlaws who led a precarious existence entertaining 
and robbing the public.‘ Bands of these people journeyed to feasts, 
tournaments, fairs, and all holiday celebrations to amuse the populace 
and incidentally to pick their purses. The art of legerdemaine, one of the 
most popular and innocuous of tricks, receives notice in the Arcadia. 
In the captivity episode, near the end of the third book, Cecropia at- 
tempts to break down the resistance of her two nieces, who steadfastly 
refuse to marry her son Amphialus. After vain threats and pleadings 
with first Philoclea and then Pamela, Cecropia tells the former that as 
an example of what stubborn resistance brings, she must witness the 
beheading of her sister. Therefore, in the courtyard below, a woman 
veiled and surrounded by guards enters and is executed upon the 
scaffold. The sister recognizes the victim by her clothes which belong 
to Pamela. Then, a few days later, Pamela, who of course was not dis- 
posed of in so crude a manner by our courtly novelist, is also tricked into 
believing that she sees upon the same scaffold below her window the 


1 Friedrich Brie, “Sidney’s Arcadia: Eine Studie zur Englischen Renaissance,” Quellen 
und Forschungen, cxxtv (1918), chap. x11. 

* Emma Denkinger, “The Impresa Portrait of Sidney,” PMLA, xtvm (1932), 17-45. 

+ Edwin Greenlaw, “The Captivity Episode in Sidney’s Arcadia,” Manly Anniversary 
Papers (1923), pp. 59-60. 

‘See A. V. Judges, The Elisabethan Underworld, introduction, pp. xv-xvi. 
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And as yow see the Scarlet Rose, 

In his sweet Pryme his buddes disclose, 
Whose Hewe is w* the Sonne revyvde, 

So in the Apryll of myne Age,'* 

My Lively Coloures do asswage, 
Bycause my Sofishyne is depryvde. 


My Hart that wofited was of yore, 
Light as the winde, abroade to sore, 
Amonges the buds of Bewties springe; 
Now only hovers over yow, 
Lyke to the Byrde thats taken new, 
And mournes when all his ffellowes singe. 


When every man is bent to Sporte, 
Then pensive I aloane resorte, 
Into some solytary walke,'* 
As doth the dolefull Turtle dove, 
Who havinge Lost his faythfull Love, 
Syts mourning on some wythered stalke / 


There to myself I do recounte, 

How far my Ioyes my woes surmount, 
How Love requiteth me w* Hate, 

How ail my Pleasures end in payne, 

How hap doth say my Hope is vayne, 
How ffortune frownes vpon my State. 


And in this moode Chargde w* despayre, 

W* Vapored Sighes I dymme the Ayre, 
And To the Gods make this request; 

That by the ending of my Lyfe, 

I may hence trace from this straunge stryfe, 
And bring my Sowle to better Rest. / 


FYNYS. S: P. Sidney.” 
BERNARD M. WAGNER 
Georgetown University 


48 Cp. Cecropia’s words to Pamela (Feuillerat, Sidney, 1, 405): “‘Do you see how the 
spring-time is ful of flowers, decking it self with them, & not aspiring to the fruits of 
Autumn? what lesson is that unto you, but that in the april of your age, you should be like 
April?” 16 The comma is followed by a colon added later. 

17 The signature was added later in the same hand as the text; see note 12 above. 
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HE revised Arcadia has long been recognized as a great treasure- 

house of sixteenth-century references. Scholars have unearthed from 
incidental and episodical passages many significant bits of political and 
social background. Like a mosaic, these pieces are gradually fitted to- 
gether to complete the work; so that each fragment, no matter how small, 
fits into its place. Among the scholars eminent in this field are Friedrich 
Brie, who recognized the importance of knowledge of Elizabethan life 
generally to an understanding of the Arcadia;} Emma Denkinger, who 
has investigated the impresa and emblems of Sidney’s in connection with 
sixteenth-century literature and practice;? and Edwin Greenlaw, who 
has revealed much political and autobiographical significance.’ Indeed, 
so great is the contemporaneity of the Arcadia that it is this aspect of 
the book which has a special interest, and Sidney himself may have 
derived greater pleasure in writing the so-called extraneous matter than 
in untangling his romance or in depicting characters. 

One of the features prominent in Renaissance living was the art of 
black magic, sorcery, and “legerdemaine.’”’ England was then overrun 
by vagrants and outlaws who led a precarious existence entertaining 
and robbing the public.‘ Bands of these people journeyed to feasts, 
tournaments, fairs, and all holiday celebrations to amuse the populace 
and incidentally to pick their purses. The art of legerdemaine, one of the 
most popular and innocuous of tricks, receives notice in the Arcadia. 
In the captivity episode, near the end of the third book, Cecropia at- 
tempts to break down the resistance of her two nieces, who steadfastly 
refuse to marry her son Amphialus. After vain threats and pleadings 
with first Philoclea and then Pamela, Cecropia tells the former that as 
an example of what stubborn resistance brings, she must witness the 
beheading of her sister. Therefore, in the courtyard below, a woman 
veiled and surrounded by guards enters and is executed upon the 
scaffold. The sister recognizes the victim by her clothes which belong 
to Pamela. Then, a few days later, Pamela, who of course was not dis- 
posed of in so crude a manner by our courtly novelist, is also tricked into 
believing that she sees upon the same scaffold below her window the 


1 Friedrich Brie, “Sidney’s Arcadia: Eine Studie zur Englischen Renaissance,” Quellen 
und Forschungen, cxxtv (1918), chap. x1. 

* Emma Denkinger, “‘The Impresa Portrait of Sidney,” PMLA, xivm (1932), 17-45. 

+ Edwin Greenlaw, “The Captivity Episode in Sidney’s Arcadia,” Manly Anniversary 
Papers (1923), pp. 59-60. 

* See A. V. Judges, The Elizabethan Underworld, introduction, pp. xv-xvi. 
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bleeding head of her sister. The whole story is explained later in a speech 
of Philoclea’s to Pyrocles: 


For, having in vaine attempted the fardest of her wicked eloquence, to make 
eyther of us yeeld to her sonne, and seeing that neither it, accompanied with 
great flatteries, and riche presents, could get any grounde of us, nor yet the 
violent way she fell into of crueltie, tormenting our bodies, could prevayle with 
us; at last, she made either of us thinke the other dead, and so hoped to have 
wrested our mindes to the forgetting of vertue: and first she gave to mine eyes 
the miserable spectacle of my sisters (as I thought) death: but indeede not my 
sister: it was onely Artesia, she who so cunninglie brought us to this misery. 
Truly I am sory for the poore Gentlewoman, though justly she be punished for 
her double falshood: but Artesia muffled so, as you could not easily discerne 
her; and in my sisters apparell (which they had taken from her under colour of 
giving her other) did they execute: And when I (for thy sake especially deare 
Pyrocles) could by no force, nor feare to be won, they assayed the like with my 
sister, by bringing me down under the scaffolde, and (making me thrust my head 
up through a hole they had made therin) they did put about my poore necke a 
dishe of gold, whereout they had beaten the bottome, so as having set bloud in it, 
you sawe how I played the parte of death (God knowes even willing to have done 
it in earnest) and so had they set me, that I reached but on tiptoes to the grounde, 
so as scarcely I could breathe, much lesse speake: and truely if they had kepte 
me there any whit longer, they had strangled me, in steed of beheading me. . . . * 


This trick of beheading was first “exposed” by Reginald Scot, whose 
Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584) is a well-known Shakespearian source. 
Among other things disclosed by Scot “all the conueiances of Legier- 
demaine and iuggling are deciphered’’ and illustrated, in some cases, 
with woodcuts—“things opened, wich have long lien hidden, howbeit 
verie necessarie to be knowne.”’ This device of beheading he called “the 
decollation of St. John” and described how the head was put through a 
hole in the board. Even such details as the sprinkling of blood and the 
platter with the bottom beaten out are found in both Scot and Sidney. 
The Discoverie was much in advance of its time, for not only did it create 
considerable stir at its publication, but it was ordered burnt by the 
credulous James I when he ascended the throne. Undoubtedly Scot’s 
attempt to expose, in as scientific a manner as was then possible, the 
tricks of magicians was premature, although intelligent persons in- 
terested in the beginnings of science must have heralded the appearance 
of such a book with great joy. Sir Philip was one of these devotees of the 
new and startling discoveries: his friendship with Giordano Bruno who 
embraced the Copernican theories and opposed the Aristotelian teachings 
of Oxford was of deep significance in the young courtier’s life. 

Scot in his Discoverie also pointed out the device of dressing a person 
in the clothes of the supposed victim and of thrusting the head down- 
5 Sir Philip Sidney, Arcadia, book m1, Feuillerat ed., 1, 488. 
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ward through another hole, so that the headless body alone is visible. 
Though Sidney in the Arcadia staged one actual execution, he also used 
this trick of clothing one in the garb of the other. Book x1m of the Dis- 
coverie relates “how to cut off ones head, and to laie it in a platter, which 
the iugglers call the decollation of Iohn Baptist’’: 


To shew a most notable execution by this art, you must cause a boord, a cloth, 
and a platter to be purposlie made, and in each of them holes fit for a boies necke. 
The boord must be made of two planks, the longer and broader the better: there 
must be left within halfe a yard of the end of each planke halfe a hole; so as both 
planks being thrust togither, there may remaine two holes, like to the holes 
in a paire of stockes: there must be made likewise a hole in the tablecloth 
or carpet. A platter also must be set directlie over or upon one of them, hav- 
ing a hole in the middle thereof, of the like quantitie, and also a peece cut 
out of the same, so big as his necke, through which his head may be conveied 
into the middest of the platter: and then sitting or kneeling under the boord, 
let the head onlie remaine upon the boord of the same. Then (to make the 
sight more dredfull) put a little brimstone into a chafing dish of coles, setting 
it before the heade of the boie, who must gaspe two or three times, so as the 
smoke enter a little into his nostrils and mouth (which is not unholsorme) and 
the head presentlie will appeare starke dead; if the boie set his countenance 
accordlinglie: and if a little bloud be sprinkled on his face, the sight will be the 
stranger. 

This is commonlie practised with a boie instructed for that purpose, who being 
familiar and conversant with the companie, may be knowne as well by his face, 
as by his apparell. In the other end of the table, where the like hole is made, an 
other boie of the bignesse of the knowne boie must be placed, having upon him 
his usual apparell: he must leane or lie upon the boord, and must put his head 
under the boord through the said hole so as his bodie shall seeme to lie on the 
one end of the boord, and his head shall lie on a platter on the other end. 
There are other things which might be performed in this action, the more to 
astonish the beholders, which because they offer long descriptions, I omit: as 
to put about his necke a little dough kneeded with bullocks bloud, which be- 
ing cold will appeare like dead flesh; and being pricked with a sharpe, round hol- 
low quill, will bleed, and seeme verie strange &. Many rules are to be observed 
herein, as to have the table cloth so long and wide as it may almost touch the 
ground. Not to suffer the companie to stay too long in the place, &.° 


Scot added a marginal note to his passage stating that “this was donne 
by one Kingsfield of London, at a Bartholomewtide, An. 1582 in the 
sight of diverse that came to view this spectacle.” 

It is quite possible that Sidney first became acquainted with this trick 
through Scot, for, although the Discoverie was not published until 1584, 
the captivity episode is near the close of the revised edition and Sidney 


* Reginald Scot, Discoverie of Witchcraft, pp. 349-350 of the 1584 ed., in the reprint of 
1886 by Brinsley Nicholson, pp. 286-287, with illustration on p. 293. 
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may have been writing up until 1585 when he left for the continent. 
Therefore he might have been composing this episode when Scot’s work 
appeared fresh off the press, or he might have known the book in manu- 
script before its publication. 

It seems more likely, however, that Sidney himself saw the exhibition 
in 1582. There is an interesting variation in the two accounts which sup- 
ports this theory. Sidney did not employ the burning coals mentioned by 
Scot in order to secure the pale, deathlike countenance; instead, he 
worked out his own explanation and placed Philoclea upon her toes so 
that after a time she could scarcely breathe. Moreover, this passage in 
the Arcadia, like the Philisides-Lelius account,’ stands out from the 
woven fabric of plot surrounding it and conveys a strong, visual im- 
pression. Unlike the great bulk of the Arcadia, this episode has a dra- 
matic, a theatrical quality which almost convinces one that the writer 
was recording a visual impression. 

From Scot’s note it would appear that this Kingsfield staged his per- 
formance at Bartholomew Fair, the great London celebration in honor 
of the Saint’s day which was August 24. Bartholomew Fair, first author- 
ized by Henry II, was held in the priory of St. Bartholomew, West 
Smithfield. Early in its history it was a cloth market, and lasted for 
three days, but gradually it expanded until by the sixteenth century it 
had practically lost its original character and had degenerated into a 
huge fair lasting a fortnight. According to Judges “‘by 1591 its principal 
fame was that of an annual carnival, with all the delights of puppet 
shows, roast pork and sweetmeats, monster rarities, and fortune- 
tellers.”* Bartholomewtide, then, brought to London scoundrels, thieves, 
charlatans, and tricksters who displayed their various arts to the crowds. 
Here Scot (and presumably Sidney) wandered and stopped to watch one 
Kingsfield, who performed his magical decollation of St. john before 
gaping Londoners who were attracted to such bloody business. 

Whether these two Elizabethans knew of each other’s descriptions or 
not, the coincidence is too remarkable to pass over in silence. Just as 
Sidney turned to literary account the Kenilworth entertainment, the 
tournaments at court, the Bartholomew massacre, so he seems to have 
utilized this magical performance from the Bartholomew Fair of 1582 
which amazed the populace and must have amused him. 

SARA RutH WATSON 

Western Reserve University 

7 James Holly Hanford and Sara Ruth Watson, “Personal Allegory in the Arcadia: 
Philisides and Lelius,” in MP, xxxm, 1934, 6. 
f° A. V. Judges, The Elisabethan Underworld, pp. 502-503—For information concerning 
the fair, see Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair ; Stow’s Survey, p. 337 in the Everyman ed.; 
and Henry Morley’s Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. 
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A NEW DATE FOR ANTONIO’S REVENGE 


BOUT a decade after Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy had introduced the 
revenge-play to the English stage, there appeared almost simul- 
taneously two tragedies which presented a somewhat different treat- 
ment of revenge—Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Marston’s Antonio’s Re- 
venge. Although neither play departed entirely from the traditions 
established by Kyd, both contained a profounder philosophy than the 
earlier plays of their type. Immediately thereaiter followed a succes- 
sion of tragedies of revenge obviously influenced by the new philosophi- 
cal treatment. A. H. Thorndike in his “Relations of Hamlet to Contem- 
porary Revenge Plays” attributes the revival of interest wholly to 
Marston; indeed, he maintains that Shakespeare did not “set the 
fashion from 1599 on, for Marston almost certainly preceded him.’ 
The other scholars who more recently have interested themselves in 
this problem, Dr. Friedrich Radebrecht? and Sir. E. K. Chambers,* 
share Thorndike’s opinion. Yet, as a result of evidence discovered in 
connection with a study of the influence of Hamlet on the dramatic 
literature of the period, I question giving Marston credit for the re- 
newed interest in the revenge-play. 
The first reference to A ntonio’s Revenge—questionable to say the least 
—is an obscure entry in Henslowe’s Diary: 


Lent vnto w™ Borne the 28 of septemb; 
1599 to Lend vnto m‘ maxton the new 
m‘ mastone xxxx 
poete <A _ in earneste of a Boocke called- 
the some of .... 


According to Dr. Greg, the interlinear gloss “‘m' mastone”’ is “probably 
a forgery inserted in order to connect the entry with John Marston”’;5 
and although some scholars have asserted that the phrase “m* maxton 
the new poete”’ refers to Marston, their contention can by no means be 
proved. Furthermore, the omission of the name of the play itself renders 
extremely doubtful any assumption that this entry relates to either 
Antonio’s Revenge or its predecessor, Antonio and Mellida.* The first 


1 PMLA, xvm (1902), 200-201. 

2 “Shakespeares Abhingigkeit von John Marston,” Newe Anglistische Arbeiten (1918), 3. 

* The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), u1, 429-430. 

* Henslowe’s Diary, ed. by W. W. Greg, Part 1, fol. 64. 

5 Ibid., Part 1, pp. 297-298. 

® Regarding this entry Radebrecht, stating that it could not have referred to Histriomas- 
tix, a “zusammenarbeit,” confidently asks, ‘“‘Sollte es nicht A+M [Antonio and Mellida} 
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indubitable reference to the tragedy is the entry on October 24, 1601, 
in the Stationers’ Registers of the first and second parts of Antonio, with 
the notation “providing he get license for it.”” The following year (1602) 
marks the publication of both plays as The History of Antonio and Mel- 
lida, The First Part, and Antonio’s Revenge, The Second Part. From this 
evidence, 1601 is the earliest date that we can safely assign to Marston’s 
play. 

Obviously these few historical facts give little information regarding 
the exact date of composition. Of far more importance in helping us dis- 
cover that date are several glaring inconsistencies in the plots and char- 
acters of the twin plays themselves which suggest that Marston did not 
originally intend his sequel to Antonio and Mellida to be a tragedy of 
revenge but later adopted that form as the result of some powerful out- 
side influence. A careful analysis of these inconsistencies, ali of which 
are connected with the revenge-motif, may permit us to formulate a 
possible cause for the playwright’s change of purpose. First, in the In- 
duction to Antonio and Mellida Marston promises that in his sequel he 
will develop the character of Feliche,’ yet in Antonio’s Revenge we en- 
counter Feliche only as a gory “trunke... stabd thick with wounds 

... hung up” in the characteristic grisly fashion of the revenge-play. 
Then the playwright increases this horror by introducing Maria, the 
Duchess of Genoa hitherto unmentioned, who furnishes the motive of 
lust, another customary attribute of the tragedy of revenge. Her pres- 
ence is quite as incongruous as Feliche’s absence, for although only five 
hours of darkness have elapsed since her husband’s encounter with 
Piero in the first play,* ““Genoa’s Dutchesse” has had time not only to 


sein?” (op. cit., p. 8). Then he proceeds upon this assumption. Chambers (of. cit., m1, 428), 

however, writes: ‘‘The interlineated correction ‘m™ mastone’ is a forgery, but probably 

Marston was the poet. It seems clearer to me than it does to Dr. Greg that the £2 was 

meant to make up a complete sum of £2 10s for the King of Scots and that Marston was 

the ‘other Jentellman’ who collaborated with Chettle, Dekker, and Jonson on that lost 
»” 

7] have heard that... you Feliche, that are but slightly drawen in this Comedie, 
should receive more exact accomplishment in a second Part: which, if this obtaine gratious 
acceptance, meanes to try his fortune.—The Plays of John Marston, ed. by H. Harvey 
Wood (London, 1934), 1, 8-9. 

® Prero. One, two. Lord, in two houres what a toplesse mount 
Of unpeer’d mischiefe, have these hands cast up. 
(Tbid., 1, 71) 
LucEo. For these eyes beheld 
The Dukes united; yon faint glimmering light 
Nere peeped through the crannies of the east, 
Since I beheld them drinke a sound carouse ... . 
Maria. What age is morning of? 
Luceo. I thinke ’bout five. (Ibid., 1, 74-75) 
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learn of their reconciliation, but even to journey to the Venetian Court. 

The most striking inconsistency, however, occurs in the characteriza- 
tion of Piero, the Doge of Venice. In the first play, in spite of his perse- 
cution of the Duke of Genoa, he does not seem abnormaily bloodthirsty ; 
in fact, shortly before the end of the comedy, overcome with ad- 
miration for Andrugio’s courage in surrendering himself, he magnani- 
mously admits that his hatred has changed to love, and freely gives his 
daughter in marriage to the Genoese nobleman’s son. How startling it 
is, then, at the opening of Antonio’s Revenge to hear him announce that, 
notwithstanding the apparent reconciliation of a few hours before (at 
the end of Antonio and Mellida), he has poisoned the Duke. And now 
for the first time we learn that Piero has “burned in inward sweltering 
hate” toward Andrugio ever since the Duke of Genoa won from him the 
hand of Maria, “faire Ferrara’s heire.”” While he gloats over his hypoc- 
risy, his hands dripping with Feliche’s innocent blood, he outlines his 
prospective career of crime. From this point, losing the last shred of 
nobility ascribed to him in Part One, he displays an utter disregard for 
God and man. Bent upon killing Antonio, he determines to block the 
preparations begun at the close of the preceding play for his daughter’s 
marriage to the young Genoese Prince. In order to accomplish his pur- 
pose, he stops at nothing: first he places Feliche’s corpse in his daughter’s 
bed; then he tells his horror-stricken Court that unable to restrain his 
righteous anger at the sight of the adulterous pair, he killed Feliche; 
and he straightway orders Mellida imprisoned. Next, he tries to seduce 
Antonio’s mother. Incidentally, he ruthlessly causes his own accomplice 
to be strangled. Thus, without having previously given any indication 
of his evil nature, he at once becomes the typical revenge-play villain. 

The addition of the Ghost crying for revenge completes the change, 
and what at the conclusion of the earlier production promised to be a 
fairly pleasant comedy becomes a gruesome tragedy of revenge. Mar- 
ston’s abrupt change of mood, combined with his failure to develop the 
character of Feliche and the other inconsistencies of the later play, 
would therefore indicate that something must have induced him to alter 
his original plan for the sequel to Antonio and Mellida. The striking re- 
semblance of Antonio’s Revenge to Hamlet arouses suspicion that Mar- 
ston, having seen Shakespeare’s revision prior to the composition of his 
second play, may have decided to try his hand at the tragedy of revenge. 
Before presenting any evidence in favor of this conjecture, however, let 
me enumerate the similarities between the two tragedies. 

1. In Marston, Piero evidently corresponds to the Claudius of Shake- 
speare’s play. With the intention of marrying Andrugio’s wife, the Vene- 
tian pretends to drink a health to the Genoese Duke but actually 
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“drops strong poyson” into the cup.® Assisting him in his villainy, he 
uses an accomplice, Strotzo, who eventually dies in his own snare.'® 
2. The parallelism of plot and character exhibits itself even more in 

the treatment of Antonio. Informed of his father’s sudden death and 
Mellida’s supposed unchastity, be becomes melancholy, and instead of 
swinging into action he broods over these two afflictions: 

My father dead, my love attaint with lust .. . 

What, whome, whether, which shall I first lament? 

A deade father, a dishonour’d wife." (1, 82) 


As he comes upon the stage, dressed in black, book in hand, he tries in 
vain to explain his state of mind. When he visits Mellida in prison and 
discovers that she has been grossly slandered, he promises to aid her, 
but like every other victim of melancholia he lacks the necessary energy. 
All that he can do is “weepe, weepe” and “sigh” and “wring his hands” 
and “beat his poore breast” and “‘wreathe his tender armes.”’ Then no 
sooner is he satisfied that Mellida is beyond reproach than he learns 
that Piero is making advances to Maria. Of particular significance in 
revealing the effect upon him of this last blow is his angry demand: 

Why, mother, is’t not wondrous strange 

I am not mad—I run not frantic, ha? 

Knowing my fathers trunke scarce cold, your love 

Is sought by him that doth pursue my life? (1, 95) 


In this manner Marston subjects his hero to shocks that quite disillusion 
him even before the appearance of the Ghost with its dreadful news. 

3. Before Antonio recovers, the Ghost reveals to him not only the 
foul murder but also the disloyal behavior of his mother. The young 
man stoutly cries: 

May I be cursed by my fathers ghost, 
And blasted with incensed breath of heaven, 
If my heart beat on ought but vengeance."* (1, 101) 


Yet he merely dons a “foole’s habit,” and as an apology for his ridicu- 
lous actions assures his friends that if only he had been born a “‘good 
poore foole,”’ he should “want sense to feele’’ his present anguish. Evi- 
dently, as in Hamlet’s pretense of madness, one purpose of his disguise 
is to secure emotional relief. 

4. To Antonio, as to Hamlet, comes the critical moment when he can 


* A.R., 1, 73: cf. Hamlet, ed. by J. Q. Adams (Boston and New York, 1929), v. ii. 287. 
1 A.R., 1, 115: cf. Hamlet, v. ii. 311-312. 

1 Cf. Hamlet, m1. viii. 57. 12 Cf. Hamlet, 1. ii. 147-151. 

8 Cf. Hamlet, 1. v. 25 ff. 4 Cf. Hamlet, 1. v. 95-97. 

1 See J. Q. Adams, of. cit., pp. 228-229. 
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readily punish the villain. As he renews his filial oath, Piero accompanied 
only by two boys enters. But Antonio hesitates. He “‘offers to come nere 
and stab,” indeed, but “Piero presently withdrawes”; and the revenger 
lamely excuses his inaction with the threat of a more terrible vengeance 
at some future date.’* Instead of taking his desired revenge, he murders 
Piero’s innocent son. Thus, like the Dane, apparently resolved to act, 
he lets slip his pat opportunity with the excuse that he delays in order 
to make the eventual retribution more severe; and immediately after- 
ward—continuing the parallelism—he kills a person not directly related 
to the important task of revenge. When a few moments later, drunk with 
young Julio’s blood, he menacingly strides into his mother’s room, he 
meets the Ghost of his father, who restrains him from violence."” 

5. In still other respects—less important perhaps than those already 
described—the two tragedies show distinct traces of interrelationship. 
First, the incident in which the Ghost speaks from beneath the stage 
occurs three times in the same scene in Antonio’s Revenge: once, as in 
Hamlet, immediately after revealing the treachery of the villain; a few 
moments later when Antonio is on the point of releasing Julio; and again 
when Julio dies. Secondly, Antonio finds his Horatio in Alberto, whom he 
takes into his confidence and places under oath to assist in the punish- 
ment of Piero. Thirdly, the heroine of Antonio’s Revenge, falsely informed 
of the death of her lover, dies off-stage of a broken heart; whereupon 
the mother of the hero rushes in with the account of the sad affair.'* 
Finally, the numerous verbal resemblances between the two plays as- 
sure us that something more than mere chance has here to be reckoned 
with. 

Although we are somewhat handicapped by insufficient evidence re- 
garding the exact date of Shakespeare’s revision, we have reason to sus- 
pect that he began work well before 1601, the date of registration of 
Antonio and Mellida. Mr. J. Dover Wilson states that some time be- 
tween June, 1594, when the manuscript was purchased by Shake- 
speare’s company, and the autumn of 1601 “Shakespeare himself trans- 
formed it to the marvel of beauty and subtlity which his fortunate heirs 
call Hamlet.’’® On the basis of Gabriel Harvey’s note in Speght’s Chau- 
cer, Sir E. K. Chambers declares, “On the whole, any date from 1598 to 
the opening weeks of 1601 seems to me possible.’”* Dr. J. Q. Adams points 
out that Lodge’s reference in Wit’s Miserie (1596) to the Ghost in Ham- 


" A.R., 1, 102: cf. Hamlet, un. ii. 400-402; iii. 73 ff. 
1” Cf. Hamlet, m. iv. 111-114. 18 Cf. Hamlet, rv. iii. 162 ff. 

” Hamlet (Cambridge, Eng., 1934), p. xxi. 

* William Shakespeare: A Study of Facts and Problems, (Oxford, 1930), 1, 197. See also 
G. C. Moore Smith, Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia (1913), p. x ff. 
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let indicates a revival of the tragedy in that year, probably based on a 
revision by Shakespeare, for the manuscript of the Ur-Hamlet was then 
in the possession of the company to which the great dramatist belonged.” 
From Lodge’s comment it is evident that the scenes which struck the 
public fancy were those in which the Ghost appeared, and many scholars 
believe that in these revised Ghost scenes Shakespeare may have had a 
hand. According to Dr. Adams, for example, the Poet “probably con- 
tented himself with a superficial reworking of the old text—especially 
the scenes in which the Ghost appeared, and with just enough ‘addi- 
tions’ to give the play a fresh appeal.” 

Thorndike, though he too concedes this early revamping of the 
Ghost,” bases his entire argument for the precedence of Amtonio’s Re- 
venge upon evidence found in the conversation between the foolish Bal- 
urdo and the Painter in Antonio and Mellida.™ During the exchange o{ 
witticisms in the scene in question Balurdo reads the inscription on one 
portrait, “Anno Domini, 1599,” and exclaims: 


Beleeve me, master Anno Domini was of a good settled age when you lymn’d him, 
1599 yeares old? (1, 52) 


Turning then to a second portrait: 


Etatis suae 24. Bir Ladie he is somewhat younger. Belike master Etatis suae was 
Anno Dominies sonne. 


Marston, asserts Thorndike, thereby indicates that he wrote the play 
in 1599, when he was twenty-four years of age. Continuing from this 
inference, those who maintain the precedence of Marston conclude that 
shortly afterward, undoubtedly in the winter of 1599-1600, he wrote 
Antonio’s Revenge. 

Mr. H. Harvey Wood, however, in the introduction to his edition of 
the play uncovers evidence that minimizes the significance of the two pic- 
tures. He writes that according to more recent investigation Marston’s 
father and mother were married on September 19, 1575, and their son 
was christened on October 7, 1576, “probably a matter of a few weeks 
after his birth.”** Furthermore, Mr. Wood points out that the play- 
wright’s anniversary of birth occurred near enougb to the date of his en- 


"Op. cit.,p.347. ®° Ibid., p. 347. Op. cit., p. 176. 

% Tbid., p. 130.—Dr. Friedrich Radvbrecht (op. cit., p. 8), Sir E. K. Chambers (Elis. 
Stage, mm, 429-430) and other scholars who agree with Dr. Thorndike use this same inci- 
dent. Strangely enough, after citing the Painter Scene as evidence for the composition of 
the play in 1599, Radebrecht later (pp. 37-38) tries to prove that the scene is a parody on 
Jonson’s Painter Scene in his additions to the Spanish Tragedy and therefore must have 
been added after the entry of Antonio and Mellida in the Stationers’ Registers in 1601. 

% Op. cit., 1, xv-xvi, 
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trance into Brasenose College, Oxford, February 4, 1591-92, for him to 
be recorded in the Matriculation Register as “aged 16.” In order to rec- 
oncile these dates we must assume that Marston was born sometime be- 
tween Februa:y 4, 1575-76 (that is, sixteen yea’s before his entrance into 
Oxford) and October 7, 1576, the date of christening. Now, if his birthday 
occurred on or near February 4, 1575-76, two difficulties immediately con- 
front us: first, he would have been born only four and one: half months 
after the marriage of his parents; second, his parents would have post- 
poned his christening until eight months after his birth. Although either 
situation might have been possible, both somewhat abnormal condi- 
tions would not be likely to occur together. Therefore, since his parents 
were married on September 19, 1575, and he was christened on October 7, 
1576, it is more logical to infer that he was born not long before the baptis- 
mal date. Hence our conclusion must be that at his entrance into Oxford 
on February 4, 1591-92, he was in his sixteenth year. Then he would have 
become twenty-four years of age not earlier than the fall of 1600. If 
this be true—and it seems reasonable—the inscriptions on the pictures 
present little or no biographical information.”’ 

Evidence does exist, however, in favor of as late a date as 1600 for 
Antonio and Mellida, about which the only fact definitely known is its 
date of entry in the Stationers’ Registers on October 24, 1601.** Profes- 
sor J. A. Penniman, for instance, in his introduction to Jonson’s Poet- 
aster*® observes that Balurdo’s play on the word limn in Marston’s 
comedy, “Lymne them? a good word, lymne them” (1, 52), suggests 
an allusion to Jonson’s use of it in Cynthia’s Revels, “Sir, you have plaid 
the painter yourself, and limn’d them to the life.”*®° Professor Penniman 
also believes that the Epilogue to Antonio and Mellida— 


% Thid., 1, xvi. 

27 Yet if, in spite of all the evidence to the contrary, we assume that Marston had passed 
his sixteenth birthday when he matriculated at Oxford, we must then conclude that he 
wrote Antonio and Mellida before 1599 (according to the calendar then in vogue) became 
1600, that is, between January 1 and March 24. But in the Prologue to Antonio’s Revenge 
he implies that he had written the First Part in the summer: 

The rawish danke of clumzie winter ramps 

The fluent summers vaine . . . 

O now, me thinks, a sullen tragick Sceane 

Would suite the time, with pleasing congruence. 
Thus, no matter how we interpret the inscriptions, we cannot reconcile them either with 
the facts known about Marston’s life or with his writings. 

*8 See note 2 above. 

Page Poetaster and Dekker’s Satiromastix (Boston, Mass., and London, 1913), 
p. 

*° The Works of Ben Jonson, ed. by William Gifford (London, 1843), v, ii, p. 94. 
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Gentlemen, though I remaine an armed Epilogue, I stand not as a peremptory 
chalenger of desert, either for him that composed the Comedy, or for us that 
acted it: but a most submissive supplyant for both— 


is a direct rebuke to the arrogant tone of the one attached to Cynthia’s 
Revels—“By *tis good, and if you like’t, you may.’”™ That such 
an exchange of hostilities may have occurred in these epilogues seems 
even more probable from the lines spoken by the armed Prologue to 
Jonson’s Poetaster, a play aimed especially at Marston: 


If any muse why I salute the stage, 

An armed Prologue; know, ’tis a dangerous age: 
Wherein who writes, had need present his scenes 
Forty-fold proof against the conjuring means 

Of base detractors, and illiterate apes, 

That fill up rooms in fair and formal shapes. 
*Gainst these, have we put on this forced defense: 
Whereof the allegory and hid sense 

Is that a well erected confidence 

Can fright their pride, and laugh their folly hence. 
Here now, put case our author should, once more, 
Swear that his play were good; he doth implore, 
You would not argue him of arrogance: 

Howe’er that common spawn of ignorance 

Our frie of writers, may beslime his fame, 

And give his action that adulterate name.™ 


The phrase “once more” would indicate that the playwright is replying 
to criticism directed toward his Epilogue to Cynthia’s Revels. The use of 
the armed Prologue seems to point at Marston’s armed Epilogue. Jon- 
son, however, carefully explains that the purpose of his armor is to pro- 
tect himself against ‘“‘base detractors” who would misinterpret his justi- 
fiable self-confidence as “arrogance.” The very fact that Marston is the 
chief object of attack in Poetaster would arouse the suspicion that the 
epithet “peremptory chalenger of desert” in the Epilogue to Anionio 
and Mellida may have elicited Jonson’s explanatory lines. Consequently, 
since Cynthia’s Revels appeared in 1600,* internal evidence in subs:- 
quent plays by Marston and Jonson thus places Antonio and Mellidu 
no earlier than Jonson’s comedy. 

But if for these reasons we set the composition of Marston’s earlier 
play in 1600, what of its sequel, Amtonio’s Revenge? That tragedy must 





+1 See also the Cambridge History of English Litsrature, v1, 47. 

® The italics are mine. 

* See J. Q. Adams, A Life of William Shakespeare, p. 322; also Chambers, Elis. Stage, mi, 
363-364. 
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have been written the winter immediately following its companion, de- 
clares Sir E. K. Chambers, basing his assumption upon the reference to 
“clumsie winter” in the Prologue.* Therefore, it is necessary to place 
its composition late enough in the winter of 1600-01 in order to allow 
ample time for the “complete change in the author’s conception of the 
plot and characterization” for which, Mr. Wood insists, “‘it is necessary 
to postulate a considerable interval.”** Another reason for placing it 
fairly late in the winter of 1600-01 is that upon its appearance it was 
mercilessly ridiculed by Jonson in his Poetaster, which according to 
Chambers must have been written in the late spring or early autumn of 
1601.% Then Jonson’s own confession that the composition of his satiri- 
cal comedy took about four months*’ would set the production of An- 
tonio’s Revenge not so long before the Poetaster that Jonson’s allusions 
would be lost upon his audience—probably in the late winter or early 
spring of 1601. 

If we rely upon this evidence, we must assume that Marston had 
already seen Shakespeare’s Hamlet, which probably had appeared in a 
more or less complete form by the opening weeks of 1601. This of course, 
would account not only for the marked resemblance between Antonio’s 
Revenge and Hamlet but also for the evident change in plan between 
Antonio and Mellida and Antonio’s Revenge. Most important of all, it 


would make Shakespeare responsible for the revival of interest in the 
tragedy of revenge. 


DonaLp J. McGinn 
Rutgers University 


% Chambers, op. cit., 111, 429-430. See also note 27 above. 

% Op. cit., 1, xxii. 

% Elis. Stage, ut, 366. See also Wood, op. cit., 1, xxiv; R. A. Small, The Stege Quarrel 
(1899), pp. 38-42, 107-108, note. 37 Poetaster, Prologue, ll. 14-17. 











x 
A WOMAN KILLED WITH KINDNESS 


MONG the playwrights of the Elizabethan age, Thomas Heywood 
stands in a peculiar position. He is not as interesting as Webster or 
Chapman; he is far below Jonson or Marlowe or Lyly in artistic power; 
he has proved less attractive to scholars than Massinger or Beaumont 
and Fletcher or Marston. He wrote too much, it is said, and he was too 
eager to flatter the ’prentices to care about the quality of his work, 
either as poetry or as drama. Charles Lamb, to be sure, called him a 
prose Shakespeare, but Lamb could find something kind to say about 
any Elizabethan, and men like Heywood and Dekker were of that 
gentle and friendly disposition which would particularly endear them 
to Elia. And yet one play of Heywood’s, A Woman Killed With Kindness, 
is reprinted in every anthology of plays of the period, always as a master- 
piece of its kind. If literary immortality consists in having written a 
work which is always in print, of being known by name and by at least 
the title of that work to all historians of literature, Heywood has 
achieved immortality with A Woman Killed With Kindness. 

Of course much of this immortality which the play enjoys might be 
called pedagogical; that is, its importance is historical rather than real. 
Students must be taught how the growth of a democratic spirit brought 
about a change in tragedy by which the protagonist no longer needed to 
be a prince or general but might be an ordinary gentleman, or even his 
wife. And A V’oman Killed With Kindness is usually supposed to be the 
best example in the Elizabethan period of the domestic tragedy. Would 
the play have achieved its present fame, it is fair to ask, if it had not 
exercised this accidental function of representing a tendency; are there 
qualities in the play itself which would give it life? In order to answer 
this question we must turn to the critics, to see what they have found 
in it, and we may as well begin with their opinion of the character of the 
woman herself, Mistress Anne Frankford. The husband who kills her 
with kindness may interest us more, since his behavior contrasts so 
strikingly with that of the usual Elizabethan cuckold, but the play is 
after all about the woman who was killed. She is its tragic hero if 
there is one. 

“It is certainly not owing to any exceptional power of painting or 
happiness in handling feminine character that the first place among his 
surviving works has been generally and rationally assigned to A Woman 
Killed With Kindness,” says Swinburne.' “Anne is never really alive 


1 The Age of Shakespeare (New York and London, 1908), p. 238. 
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till on her death-bed, and her paramour is never alive . . . at all.’””* This 
is representative of the critical opinion, and the most recent separate 
estimate of the play, by a French critic,’ quotes Swinburne’s dictum 
with approval. Miss Otelia Cromwell comments on the character of 
Anne somewhat more specifically: 
Mrs. Frankford and Mrs. Wincott [in Heywood’s English Traveller] are different 
personalities. Of the two, Mrs. Frankford is less interesting; wholly ingenuous, 
she appears to fall into a chasm, whose yawning depths are perceived only after 
her foot is beyond the brink. Her immediate repentance, one feels, is sincere; 
but it affords only additional proof of a nature undeveloped, immature. Her ut- 
terance of feeble protest 
What shall I say? 
My soule is wandring, and hath lost her way, 
O master Wendol, oh. 


suggests the frightened cry of a helpless, bewildered child caught in a tangled 
maze from which her feeble efforts effect no escape. Miserable, she lacks the wit 
to initiate or even imagine the possibility of a plan calculated to bring relief to 
her burdened soul; were an outlet offered her, she would lack the will to accept 
it. She is a pathetic creature, but never, however, insincere with herself.‘ 


Aronstein, whose commentary on Heywood was long the standard 
scholarly one, held that Anne’s character was not unified; she is supposed 
to have virtues which, he thinks, are inconsistent with each other. 

The principal flaw in the characterization of Mrs. Frankford, most 
critics feel, is the ease with which she falls into the sin of adultery. She 
is presented as a good wife and mother, loyal and loving, and her se- 
ducer, Master Wendoll, does not seem to have the combined craft of 
Ovid and Iago, yet the seduction follows rapidly upon the first tempta- 
tion, and there is little evidence that Mrs. Frankford has undergone a 
serious struggle with herself. Singer says that the heroine’s easy fall 
must alienate many readers or spectators of the play,* and Schlegel re- 
marks that “a due gradation is not observed in the seduction.’ “The 
seduction of Mrs. Frankford is so roughly slurred over,”’ declares Swin- 
burne, “that it is difficult to see how, if she could not resist a first 
whisper of temptation, she can ever have been the loyal wife and mother 


2 Ibid., p. 239. 

* Yves Bescou, “Thomas Heywood et le probléme de l’adultére dans Une femme tuée 
par la Bonté,” Revue Anglo-Americaine, tx (1931), 127-140. 

‘ Otelia Cromwell, Thomas Heywood, A Study in the Elizabethan Drama of Everyday Life, 
Yale Studies in English txxvm1 (New Haven, 1928), 78-79. 

* Philipp Aronstein, ‘Thomas Heywood,” Anglia, xxxvu (1913), 236. 

$ -y W. Singer, Das Bargerliche Trauerspiel in England bis sum jahre 1800 (Leipzig, 
1891), p. 41. 

7A. W. Schlegel, Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature, Bohn Library (1892), p. 459. 
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whose fall we are expected to deplore.”* And M. Bescou carries the 
question further. Why does she succumb to the first temptation? She 
has no taste for the sin she is committing; she gets no pleasure out of it. 
“‘Péche-t-elle donc pour avoir le sentiment de sa vertu?’’”® Anne Frank- 
ford’s fall can only be understood, he thinks, on religious grounds. As a 
woman, she does not have grace, but she may be saved by repentance. 
Therefore she is given the chance to sin. But the perplexity of the critics 
is not quite unanimous; Mr. T. S. Eliot declares himself not at all 
troubled by this speedy seduction, and points to Wendoll’s speech which 
persuades Mrs. Frankford:'® 


Faire, and of all belov’d, I was not fearefull 

Bluntly to give my life into your hand; 

And at one hazard all my earthly meanes. 

Go, tell your husband; he will turne me off, 

And then I am undone: I care not I; 

’Twas for your sake. Perchance in rage hee’ll kill me: 

I care not, ’twas for you. Say I incurre 

The generall name of villaine through the world; 

Of traitor to my friend: I care not I. 

Beggery, shame, death, scandall, and reproch, 

For you Ile hazard all, why, what care I? 

For you Ile love, and in your love Ile dye. 
The speech [he says] is perfect for the situation; the most persuasive that 
Wendoll could have made to Mrs. Frankford; and it persuades us into accepting 
her surrender. And this instance of verse which is only moderately poetical but 
very highly dramatic is by no means singular in Heywood’s work. 
Then in that tone of finality which sometimes marks Mr. Eliot’s critical 
judgments, he disposes of the point which troubled so many critics be- 
fore him. 
It is unreasonable to complain of A Woman Killed With Kindness that it is im- 
probable that a woman who has lived very happily with her husband and borne 
children should suddenly and easily be seduced by a man who had been living 
in the house the whole time; we consider that the seduction is made extremely 
plausible. 

A more general question which has troubled the critics has to do with 
the decline and death of Mrs. Frankford. And if Mr. Eliot has vindi- 
cated Heywood in the matter of the seduction scene, he has dealt him a 
blow with the other hand in commenting on the conclusion of the play. 
It is by his refinement of sentiment, by his sympathetic delicacy . . . that 
Heywood deserves, and well deserves, to be remembered; for here he has accom- 

* Op. cit., p. 240. * Op. cit., pp. 131-132. 

1¢ T. S. Eliot, “Thomas Heywood” in Elisabethan Essays (1934), pp. 108-109. 
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plished what none of his contemporaries succeeded in accomplishing. Yet we 
must concede that the interest is always sentimental, and never ethical... 
[Mrs, Frankford’s] decline and death are a tribute to popular sentiment; not, 
certainly, a vindication of inexorable moral law. She is in the sentimental tradi- 
tion which peopled a period of nineteenth-century fiction with Little Em’lys; 
and which, if it now produces a generation of rather robuster heroines, has yet 
made no moral advance, because it has no vital relation to morals at all. For a 
Corneille or a Racine, the centre of interest in the situation of Mrs. Frankford 
or Mrs. Wincott would have been the moral conflict leading up to the fall, and 
even the absence of conflict . . . can be treated by a moralist. The capital dis- 
tinction is that between representation of human actions which have moral real- 
ity and representation of such as have only sentimental reality." 


I have no wish to debate morals with Mr. Eliot, but I do wish to suggest 
this: that a proper sentimental heroine ought to die of a broken heart, or 
of that unspecified malady which has brought so many fictional heroines 
to their death. But Mrs. Frankford is fasting for penance and she 
actually dies of starvation, which is surely a method of suicide as valid 
as poison or the dagger or serpents at the breast. Jenkin in the play 
makes it quite clear that his mistress did not die of sensibility :" 


O sir, I can assure you there’s no hope of life in hir, for she will take no sust’nance: 
she hath plainly starv’d hir selfe, and how shee’s as leane as a lath. She ever looks 
for the good houre. Many gentlemen and gentle-women of the countrey are 
come to comfort her. 


It is only in this limited sense that she is a woman killed with kindness, 
that if her husband had punished her “with threats and usage bad,” 
such punishment would have served as her penance and she would not 
have been compelled to starve herself. 

Probably few would dissent from Mr. Eliot’s statement that senti- 
mental validity and moral validity are not always the same thing, but 
one might suppose that this question concerning Heywood’s play had 
been settled long ago. Schlege! dealt with it in his discussion of A Woman 
Killed With Kindness" 


A distinct avowal of moral aim is perhaps essential to the familiar tragedy, or 
rather, by means of such an aim, a picture of human destinies, whether affecting 
kings or private families, is drawn from the ideal sphere into the prosaic world. 
But when we once admit the title of this subordinate species, we shall find that 
the demands of morality and dramatic art coincide, and that the utmost severity 
of moral principles leads again to poetical elevation. The aspect of that false 
repentance which merely seeks exemption from punishment, is painful; repent- 


4 Op. cit., pp. 113-114. 
12 A Woman Killed With Kindness, ed. K. L. Bates (Boston, 1917), v, v, 36-41. 
8 Op. cit., p. 459. 
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ance, as the pain arising from the irreparable forfeiture of innocence, is suscep- 
tible of a truly tragic portraiture. 


Schlegel then compares the conclusion of Heywood’s p!ay with that of a 
popular play of his own time, Kotzebue’s The Stranger, in which the 
husband and wife are reconciled, not at her deathbed, but in perfectly 
good health, and the marriage is renewed. If this comparison is made, 
he says, “it will then be found that it (the plot) has not merely lost its 
moral, but also its poetical impression.” 

If Schlegel is not sufficient authority on the sentimentality of the 
conclusion of our play, we have also the word of Professor Bernbaum, 
who discussed A Womaz Killed With Kindness as one of the precursors 
of the drama of sensibility.“ He says of Mrs. Frankford: 


Her contrition enables her to die “honest at heart.’”” But Heywood makes it 
perfectly clear that neither she nor her husband considers that she has “lived 
honest.” Blessed with children and a loving and generous husband, she had every 
reason to preserve her marriage vow inviolate; yet she listened without hesita- 
tion to the “enchanting tongue”’ of her seducer. Frankford, though the mildest 
of men, calls her a strumpet, and she herself recognizes that the term is just. He 
shows “kindness” in exiling instead of slaying her, not because he sees anything 
to exonerate her conduct, but because the protracted bitterness of a lingering 
exile is a more fitting penalty for her crime than instant death. And the pity 
which he afterwards feels for her when her end is approaching, the forgiveness 
he grants her, is not sympathy for an unfortunate innocent but pardon for a re- 
pentant sinner. It is precisely the kind of pity that passes the understanding of 
the seatimentalist. It conflicts with his disbelief in wilful sin. His notion of pity 
is sympathy for a person who could not help his error; the orthodox idea of pity 
is towards one who knows and owns his guilt. 


Then Professor Bernbaum illustrates the difference in exactly the same 
way Schlegel did, by comparing A Woman Killed With Kindness with a 
really sentimental play. But his comparison is even more instructive, 
because the play he uses is Benjamin Victor’s The Fatal Error,® which 
is a version of Heywood’s play made up to suit the taste of the mid- 
eighteenth century. In this play, Mistress Frankford, now become Lady 
Frankford, does not fall. The villain bribes her maid to get entrance to 
her bedroom and rapes her. She is not guilty of sin; she only makes the 
fatal error of not telling her husband. “Such was the process of exculpa- 
tion,” comments Professor Bernbaum, “that was necessary to convert 
Elizabethan ‘domestic tragedies’ into dramas of sensibility.” 

Both of these problems, then, the easy fall of Mrs. Frankford and her 
“ E. Bernbaum, The Drama of Sensibility, Harvard Studies in English, mi (1915), p. 36. 


“ Published in Benjamin Victor, Original Letters, Dramatic Pieces and Poems (1776), 11, 
81 ff. 
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decline and death, have been solved in some fashion by critics of the 
play; but these solutions do not seem to have satisfied entirely modern 
readers or the editors who with such uniformity have included A Wom- 
an Killed in their collections. Possibly a more satisfactory explanation 
of these two difficulties, because a more simple one, may be reached if 
we examine the tradition to which the sinning wife belongs. In doing 
this I do not propose to go further back than the beginning of the 
Elizabethan period itself. 

Many commentators have observed in passing that the story of Mrs. 
Frankford is another telling of the old Jane Shore story, but no one seems 
to have shown exactly what is implied by this relationship.* Jane Shore, 
the most famous mistress of an English king since fair Rosamund, was 
still alive as late as the reign of Henry VIII; Sir Thomas More was in- 
terested in her; she was a colorful figure in his history and in later 
chronicles. Ballads were made about her. But she first became a heroine 
of literature proper in 1563, when a poem by Thomas Churchyard 
called “How Shore’s Wife, King Edward the Fourth’s Concubine, was 
by King Richard despoyled of all her goods, and forced tc. »pen pen- 
aunce” was included in The Mirror for Magistrates. “The discovery 
which Churchyard made,” says Professor Farnham, “was that the 
prince’s mistress could be as moving a subject for tragedy as the prince, 
and could have a special appeal in her femininity.’”"’ Churchyard’s Jane 
is not primarily a woman who has sinned. She has tempted fortune by 
being lifted to a high station, and her sin, if any, is excused by her early 
marriage and her lack of experience. But one stanza, about the attitude 
of her husband, is interesting to a reader of Heywood:'* 


My husband, then, as one that knew his good, 

Refusde to keepe a prince’s concubine, 

Forseeing the ende, and mischiefe as it stood, 

Against the King did never much repine: 

Hee sawe the grape whereof hee dranke the wine: 
Though inward thought his heart did still torment, 
Yet outwardly hee seemde hee was content. 


The success of Jane Shore as a tragic character was very great; not only 
was her story retold many times in the next fifty years, but other royal 
mistresses were brought forward to compete with her. Higgins included 


ue P, Niemeyer, Das birgerliche Drama in England im Zeitalter Shakes peares, Gdttingen, 
(1930) 70 ff.; A. Winkler, Thomas Heywood’s ,,A Woman Killed With Kindness“ und das 
Ehebruchsdrama seiner Zeit, Jena, (1915); H. Galinsky, Die Familie im Drama von Thomas 
Heywood, Breslau, (1936).  Haslewood ed., 1, 461 ff. 

Willard Farnham, The Medieval Heritage of Elisabethan Tragedy (Berkeley, 1936), 
p. 293. See also MP, xxrx (1932), 395-410. 18 Stanza 38, p. 470. 
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the tale of Elstred, mistress and wife of King Locrinus and mother of 
Sabrina, in his Mirror in 1575." Elstred is a somewhat more mora] 
figure than Jane Shore in the Mirror for Magistraies, because she serves 
as warning both against trusting in fortune’s wheel and against getting 
involved in lawless love. 


But it was in the last decade of the century that the story of the sin- 
ning woman developed into a fad. Samuel Daniel chose another King’s 
mistress, Rosamund, and appended her complaint to the first edition of 
Delia.” Rosamund is definitely guilty of sin, and when she blames fate 
for her troubles she is only trying to avoid responsibility. According to 
her, Fate, her change in station from the country to the court, and the 
natural weakness of her sex—all conspired to make her fall easy, but 
she is a sinful woman just the same. In the next year, 1593, no fewer 
than three complaints of fallen women appeared from the press.?* Lodge 
imitated Daniel in appending his sinner to a book of sonnets; he retold 
the story of Elstred, as a contrast, perhaps, to the virtues of his Phillis.” 
Old Churchyard, who had started the fashion of the sinning woman’s 
complaint thirty years ago, suddenly woke up and asserted his rights by 
republishing his Jane Shore in an amplified version, and with references 
to Rosamund and Elstred. And Anthony Chute two months later 
issued his version of the Jane Shore legend under the title of Beauty 
Dishonoured.* The two Jane Shores of 1593 were in at least one way 
rivals, for Tom Nashe promised immortality to Churchyard’s poem 
and Gabriel Harvey of course praised Anthony Chute’s.™ 

But to some contemporaries all this fuss about fallen women was a 
bore. A character in The True Tragedy of Richard III, in which Jane 
Shore was a character, says scornfully: 


19 Haslewood, 1, 62 ff. 

2 Ed. A. C. Sprague in Poems and A Defense of Rhyme (Harvard, 1927). 

2 In Deloney’s Garland of Good Will the first ballad tells of Rosamund, the second of 
Jane Shore, and the fifth of Elstred. The earliest extant edition is dated 1631, but there 
was an earlier edition in the 1590s. See Deloney’s Works, ed. F.O. Mann, p. 562. Rosamund 
also figures in Warner’s Albion’s England (1586) and Drayton’s Heroical Epistles (1597). 

%1 The Complete Works of Thomas Lodge, Hunterian Club ed., 11, 59 ff. 

2 In Churchyard’s Challenge. The added stanzas and variants are given in Haslewood, 
loc. cit. 

% Reprinted in W. Budig, Untersuchungen iber ,,Jane Shore,‘ Rostok diss. (Schwerin i. 
M., 1908), pp. 89-111. The poem contains (stanza 33) a couplet, hitherto unnoticed, 
which is curiously similar to the title of Heywood’s play: 

Yet oft we see, so carefull some do proue 
They kill their car’de for with their too much loue. 

% Nashe in Foure Letters Confuted and Harvey in the dedication to Pierce’s Supereroga- 

tion. 
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I will shun her company and get me to my chamber, and there set down in hero- 
icall verse, the shameful end of a king’s concubin, which is no doubt as wonderful 
as the desolation of a kingdome.** 


And Giles Fletcher the elder was willing to append a complaint to his 
sonnet cycle Licia in 1593, but he scorned to make it the complaint of a 
woman. He reproves those poets who set themselves 


To write of women, and of women’s falls 
Who are too light for to be fortune’s balls. 


The point missed by Fletcher and the author of The True Tragedy is 
this: that the king’s mistress, although she was originally used as ex- 
ample of the turn of fortune’s wheel or of the balls knocked about in 
fortune’s game of tennis, was becoming less and less an object lesson in 
the vagaries of fortune and more and more a warning against illicit 
love. The later the poem, in general, the more the lady talks about her 
sin instead of her unhappy fate. And this fact means that eventually the 
sinning woman will cease to be a royal mistress, for morality does not 
depend upon station. It is only when she serves the purpose of warning 
against the turn of fortune’s wheel that the heroine must be the para- 
mour of a king; to point a moral lesson, any citizen lover will do.*” 

Heywood, I think, saw that this is true. His natural tendency was to 
instruct and improve his audience whenever he could; to him innocence 
is a high peak, the fall from which is as great as the fall from the power 
and glory of kingship. The fall of a favorite excites only pity—tears 
rather than profitable and prudent resolutions. Emphasize the fall of a 
woman rather than the fall of a favorite, and the story is made moral and 
democratic. 

In Heywood’s Edward IV the king himself is made more bourgeois 
by his jolly companionship with Hobs the tanner of Tamworth, but this 
is not the only way in which the story is brought down to the level of 
everyday life and the common man. The Queen whom Jane Shore has 
displaced in the king’s affections is really of the same kind; she is a citi- 
zen’s wife with a crown on her head. In a very theatrical scene Heywood 
makes her draw a knife and threaten to slash Jane’s face; she hesitates, 
then is overcome and falls on her knees; she embraces Jane and calls 
her sister.”* 


% Ed. W. W. Greg, Malone Society (1929), 1076-79. 

* “The Rising to the Crown of Richard the Third,” An English Garner, ed. Arber, 
(Westminster, 1896), vit, 466. 

7 Churchyard’s “Dolorous Discourse of a Gentlewoman” in Churchyard’s Challenge, 
1593, is an example of the democratic process at work on the type. 

% The Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood, Pearson ed. (London, 1874), 1, 129. 
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Jane, I forgive thee. What fort is so strong 

But with besieging, he will batter it? 

Weep not (sweet Jane) Alas, I know thy sex, 
Toucht with the self-same weakness that thou art. 


The Queen confesses that she is not sure that her own virtue would be 
unassailable in the same circumstances, “though I may promise much 
to mine own strength.” And finally, much attention is paid to Matthew 
Shore, prefiguring the character of Master Frankford in Heywood’s 
masterpiece. 
Four years efter Edward IV, in the last month of the Queen’s reign, 

A Woman Killed With Kindness was played by Worcester’s Men at the 
Rose on the Bankside. The play shows some traces of the ancestry | 
have indicated for it. For example, one of the elements of the fallen 
woman story is that before her fall Jane or Rosamund or Elstred has 
lived in obscurity, the ‘‘mean estate,’”’ at which level according to most 
Elizabethans one is most likely to find happiness and the good life. 
Frankford says at the beginning of Act 1 that he and his wife start from 
that level: 

How happy am I amongst other men, 

That in my meane estate embrace content!?* 


It is almost a premonition or an ironic suggestion that later in the play 
he may rise in the world, to his sorrow, but of course he does not, nor 
does his wife. 

A vestige of the complaint against fortune which Anne Frankford’s 
prototypes uttered :s skilfully worked into Act v, scene iii, in which the 
guilty wife is being conveyed to her husband’s manor for the exile which 
is her punishment. She says: 

Bid my coach stay: why should I ride in state 
Being hurl’d so low downe by the hand of fate? 
A seat like to my fortunes let me have; 

Earth for my chair, and for my bed a grave.** 


There is nothing about her sinfulness here; it is after the appearance of 
Nicke with her lute, the material reminder of happier days with her 
husband, that her guilt strikes her and she resolves never to eat or 
drink again. She commands Nicke to break the lute against the coach’s 
wheel 


As the last musicke that I ere shall make; 
Not as my husband’s gift, but my farewell 
To all earth’s joy.™ 


9 1. i. 1-2. % y. iii. 1-4. 4 y, iii. 76-78. 
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This poignant touch, with its recollection of Wyatt’s lyric, follows im- 
mediately upon Anne’s full realization of her guilt. 

The most significant aspect of the relationship between A Woman 
Killed With Kindness and the Jane Shore tradition is, however, that 
which is related to the two points in the play which have confused the 
critics—the fall of the heroine into sin and her death. In the complaints 
of the royal mistresses which were so popular in the Elizabethan period 
the ghost of the unfortunate woman appeared to the poet and uttered 
her appeal for sympathy to him. These ladies stressed in their com- 
plaints not the seduction itself or the struggles they had gone through 
before they finally fell, but their reversal of fortune (Churchyard), 
their guilt and punishment (Higgins, Daniel), or their beauty (Chute). 
Heywood followed the tradition when he was making his play. He knew 
that his audience was interested in the type of woman he was presenting; 
the success of his fellow-poets proved that. And he knew that the 
audience would not require a psychological analysis of the sinning 
woman, because she would be immediately recognized as belonging to a 
familiar type; she was obviously a sister of Jane, Elstred, and Rosa- 
mund. Therefore, he allowed Anne Frankford to fall almost automati- 
cally, to the distress of all modern critics (except Mr. Eliot). 

The death of Heywood’s heroine corresponds to the death of the royal 
mistresses, which had occurred of course before the beginning of their 
complaints, since they appeared as ghosts, and it corresponds to their 
departure when their stories are told. Viewed in its place in the tradi- 
tion, the catastrophe of A Woman Killed With Kindness is not sentimental. 
Anne Frankford is less the victim of fate than any of her predecessors; 
she is responsible for her sin (in so far as Elizabethan views of the weak- 
ness of women would allow her to be), and she is responsible for her own 
death. Sentimental validity is substituted for moral validity in drama 
when the character’s will is made irrelevant or impotent. Of this sub- 
stitution Heywood is not guilty. 

He did, of course, substitute Master Frankford for the usual Eliza- 
bethan cuckold. To Heywood a wronged husband was neither a proper 
butt for jokes nor a revenge character; in making his hero he violated 
tradition. But with this part of the play I am not now concerned. I have 
merely tried to save Mistress Anne Frankford from being a woman 
killed with criticism. 

Hattett D. Smitx 


Williams College 









XI 


HENRY PURCELL’S DRAMATIC SONGS AND THE 
ENGLISH BROADSIDE BALLAD 


ENRY PLAYFORD in his note to the reader in Orpheus Britan- 
nicus' felt free to say: 


The Author’s [Purcell’s] extraordinary Talent in all sorts of Musick is suffi- 
ciently known, but he was especially admir’d for the Vocal, having a peculiar 
Genius to express the Energy of English Words, whereby he mov’d the Passions 
of all his Auditors. 


Yet the modern student is not usually aware that Purcell’s dramatic 
songs in over half a hundred plays and operas moved auditors far be- 
yond the confines of Drury Lane or Dorset Garden. Stolen bodily by 
broadside-balladists for airs to their doggerel verses, many of Purcell’s 
melodies became familiar street-tunes. Some of these settings vied in 
popularity with older ballad tunes current since Elizabeth’s reign. In 
many cases the playhouse songs for which Purcell and other composers 
furnished music were themselves issued as street-ballads in expanded 
versions.? For example, a song for Act m1 of The Fairy Queen (1692), a 
version of A Midsummer Night’s Dream attributed to Elkanah Settle, 
beginning “If love’s a sweet passion” was expanded, probably soon after 
the production of the opera, from two stanzas to seven in broadside 
ballads. One copy also prints the correct musical score ;* a second copy,‘ 
in keeping with the usual practice of many Restoration ballad-printers, 
includes a meaningless jumble of notes and signs to tempt the buyer. 
For a more restricted public, the original songs not only were reprinted 
in engraved single sheets with and without music but frequently found 
their way into poetical miscellanies in the Restoration and also in the 
eighteenth century.’ 


1 London, 1698, p. iii. 

2 See R. G. Noyes and Roy Lamson, Jr., “‘Broadside-Ballad Versions of the Songs in 
Restoration Drama” in Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, x1x (1937), 
199-218. 

3 The Pepys Collection of ballads, 5 vols., Magdalene College, Cambridge, v, 173. The 
music may aiso be found in Joyful Cuckoldom [ca. 1695], p. 13; Wit and Mirth: or Pills to 
Purge Melancholy, 1699, 1707, 1714, 1, 312, 1719, mm, 287; British Museum G. 303 (54), 
G. 309 (52) and in The Works of Henry Purcell, ed. J. S. Shedlock for the Purcell Society 
xit (1903), 68. * The Pepys Collection, v, 174. 

5 See R. G. Noyes, “Contemporary Musical Settings of the Songs in Restoration 
Drama,” ELH, 1 (1934), 325-344 and the same author’s “‘Songs from Restoration Drama 
in Contemporary and Eighteenth-Century Poetical Miscellanies,” ELH, mt (1936), 291- 
316. See also Cyrus L. Day, The Songs of John Dryden (Harvard University Press, 1932), 
The Songs of Thomas D’Urfey (Harvard University Press, 1933), and Willard Thorp, 
Songs from the Restoration Theater (Princeton University Press, 1934). 
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In the number of broadside ballads sung to his playhouse tunes, Pur- 
cell far surpasses all his fellow-composers. Only Matthew Locke’s “The 
delights of the bottle,” the setting of a song in Shadweil’s opera Psyche 
(1675),° comes into competition. Locke’s tune was popular for eleven 
ballads, but to Purcell’s “If love’s a sweet passion” at least thirty-five 
broadsides were sung. 

The practice of employing “playhouse tunes” for ballads was wide- 
spread but followed a few obvious courses. Beyond accompanying its 
own verses and the ballad writer’s expansions, the setting of a song in 
Restoration drama frequently served as the tune for “answers’’ or se- 
quels to the original lyric as well as for parodies, often political. When 
the tune became truly popular ballads of every sort were sung to it. The 
use of playhouse tunes and traditional ballad airs in the ballad-opera is 
too well known to need further discussion.’ Sometimes a tune was 
adapted for country dancing; the best example perhaps, the setting of 
“’Twas within a furlong of Edinborough town,” Durfey’s song in 
Thomas Scott’s The Mock-Marriage (1696),® attributed to Purcell and 
Jeremiah Clarke, is included in all the editions of The Dancing Master 
from 1696 to 1721. 

Little sense of fitness governed the ballad-writers’ selections of tunes 
for their doggerel productions. A delightful little melody accompanying 
a pastoral love song in a play might without compunction become a 
setting for a broadside diatribe on cuckoldry, murder, patriotism, or the 
joys of a single life. ““To a new playhouse tune” became a most frequent 
instruction on ballads of all sorts. “If love’s a sweet passion” admirably 
serves as an example. Of the thirty-five ballads sung to the tune,® most 
of which possess no literary value, the subjects include laments of love- 
sick and disappointed maidens,’ the trials of cuckolds and of unhappy 
husbands with “imperious wives,’ the worries of gentle ladies with 
spendthrift husbands,’* and unsuccessful marriages between old men 


* Act v; see Works, ed. Montague Summers, nm, 338. 

’ For Gay’s use of ballad and dance tunes, for example, see William E. Schultz, Gay’s 
Beggar’s Opera (Yale University Press, 1928), pp. 306-341; Frank Kidson, The Beggar’s 
Opera: Its Predecessors and Successors (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 64-79; A. E. H. Swaen, “The 
Airs and Tunes of John Gay’s Beggar’s Opera,” Anglia, x1 (1919), 152-190, and the same 
author’s “The Airs and Tunes of John Gay’s Polly,” ibid., rx (1936), 403-422. 

® Act m1, 2. 

* J. W. Ebsworth lists eighteen in his edition of The Roxburghe Ballads (Ballad Society. 
1883-97), v1, 32-33. 

1° The Pepys Ballads, ed. Hyder E. Rollins (Harvard University Press, 1929-32), m1, 
224, vi, 266, vit, 147; The Bagford Ballads, ed. J. W. Ebsworth (Ballad Society, 1878), 1, 
181, 200; The Pepys Collection, v, 291, 328. 

| The Roxburghe Ballads, m1, 481; vu, 22. 12 The Pepys Collection, tv, 83. 
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and young girls. In another ballad providence helps the poor man to 
raise a bountiful supply of corn at a time of scarcity.“ The tricks of 
seventeenth-century confidence-men are exposed;'® the fate of misers 
and cruel landlords are popular subjects of three ditties."* A success- 
story in which the girl of virtue, much like Richardson’s Pamela, finally 
marries her employer is sung easily to the tune.'” Of lower moral tone is 
a dialogue-ballad between two street-women over the question of prices 
and clientele for their old profession.'* Three broadsides deal with na- 
tional events, one with a victory of the Earl of Athlone at Givet,'* 
another with William’s return from England to Flanders on October 30, 
1693;?° a third is a bit of doggerel urging young men to give up their 
slothful ways and join the army against France.” 

The subsequent history of the original words of this song is evidence 
of its long life. They appeared, for example, in numerous miscellanies 
of the eighteenth century down to about 1790,” and the tune was popu- 
lar in at least five ballad-operas.** One other song from The Fairy Queen 
(Act 111), beginning ‘‘When I have often heard young maids complaining,’ 
though issued as a broadside ballad,™ served for no other ditties. 

Only slightly less popular than “If love’s a sweet passion” as a broad- 
side tune were the first efforts of Purcell in the field of dramatic music. 
A few songs and the music to a ritual scene in Lee’s Theodosius (1680) 
mark the beginning of Purcell’s activity at the age of twenty-one or 
twenty-two as a composer for the stage.” The settings for three songs in 
the play—“‘Act-Tunes,” as they were called, probably because they took 


13 Tbid., m1, 87. 4 The Pepys Ballads, v1, 266. 

48 The Pepys Collection, v, 421. 

6 The Pepys Ballads, v1, 270; The Bagford Ballads, 1, 221; The Roxburghe Ballads, 1, 
624. 17 The Pepys Collection, rv, 113. 18 Jbid., v, 167. 

18 The Pepys Ballads, vr, 198. 20 Tbid., vi, 22. 1 Tbid., v1, 330. 

*” For example, A Collection of Poems .. . printed for Ralph Smith, 2d ed., 1702, p. 366; 
The Compleat Academy of Complements, 1705, p. 118; A New Academy of Complements, 
1715, p. 105, 1748, p. 125; The Aviary, ca. 1750, p. 271; The Tea-Table Miscellany, 13th 
ed., 1762, u, 124; The Bull Finch, ca. 1759, p. 321, ca. 1780, p. 190; The London Songster, 
1773, p. 201; The Humming Bird, 3rd ed., 1785, p. 152; The New Vocal Enchantress, co. 
1788, p. 164. Dr. R. G. Noyes kindly supplied me with the foregoing references. 

% See John Gay, The Beggar’s Opera, 1728, Air x11; Gabriel Odingsells, Bays’s Opera, 
1730, Air xxm; Anon., Calista, 1731, Air xx; Anon., The Humours of the Court, 1732, 
Song xx; Anon., The Study Beggars, 1733, Air x1. 

% Bibliotheca Lindesiana, Catalogue of a Collection of .. . English Ballads of the XV IIth 
and XVII Ith Centuries, 1890, no. 1310. The music may be found in Joyful Cuckoldom (ca. 
1695}, p. 16; Wit and Mirth: or Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1720, vt, 155. 

* The songs with music were printed at the end of the 1680 edition of Theodosius. For a 
brief discussion of the value of Purcell’s work see Edward J. Dent, Foundations of English 
Opera (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1928), pp. 149-153 and J. A. Westrup, Purcell (London, 
1937), pp. 37, 150, 151. 
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the place of instrumental interludes between the acts—* became popular 
as street-tunes, no doubt much to the disgust of the composer. “Now, 
now the fight’s done,”’ sung after the first act, was employed for at least 
twenty-three broadside ballads; ‘“‘Hail to the myrtle shade,” sung after 
the third act, was named on at least seventeen broadsides, including 
many “Loyal Songs.’”’ The tune after the fourth act was utilized for at 
least eight ballads under the name “Ah! cruel bloody fate,” and for ten 
ballads under the name “Philander,” derived from the title of the broad- 
side version of the original playhouse song. 
The songs, according to a recent biographer of Purcell: 


are indeed in a graceful vein and being no doubt sung in a static position, they 
have little dramatic significance, but “Hail to the myrtle shade” is interesting 
as a prototype of the triple-time measures with their changing accents that we 
have noted earlier on, while another [“Ah! cruel bloody fate’’], sung after the 
fourth act, has a lovely flowing movement within a perfectly balanced metrical 
scheme that Purcell rarely attempted. It is a glorious tune, of a type and shape 
that do not often occur in Purcell, but quite out of keeping with the gory senti- 
ment of the words.”” 


One can hardly expect ballad writers of Purcell’s time to have recog- 
nized the musical excellences of the songs, but they soon expanded the 
original words of the songs into popular broadside ballads and employed 
the tunes for new ditties with considerable frequency. The original three 
stanzas of ““Now, now the fight’s done,”’ for example, were expanded into 
twelve in the broadside version.?* The popularity of the song is attested 
by the number of ballads whose first lines are obvious imitations of the 
original. Many political ballads were sung to the tune. Nathaniel Thomp- 
son’s Choice Collection of 180 Loyal Songs (1685 and 1694), alone, re- 
prints Purcell’s tune and three ballads sung to it.?® One is a song of exul- 
tation over the discovery of the Popish Plot; another tells of the hanging 
of Stephen College, ““The Protestant Joyner”; a third, entitled “The 
Compleat Swearing Master,”’ is an attack on the perfidious Titus Oates. 
Colonel Algernon Sidney’s downfall and execution for high treason are 


% See A. K. Holland, Henry Purcell: The English Musical Tradition (London, 1932), 
pp. 178-179. Interact songs are rare in Restoration texts. For other examples, see Nahum 
Tate, Cuckolds-Haven (1685), u-u11; George Powell, The Cornish Comedy (1696), u-m, 
m-Iv; and Katherine Philips, Pompey (1663). In Pompey songs follow each act “‘to lengthen 
the Play, and make it fitter for the Stage.” See the edition of 1667, sig. Fff?; Letters from 
Orinda to Poliarchus (2nd ed., London, 1729), p. 106; and Philip W. Souers, The Matchless 
Orinda (Harvard University Press, 1931), pp. 180 ff. 

7 A. K. Holland, Henry Purcell, p. 179. 

*8 The Pepys Collection, m1, 105. For the music see The Works of Henry Purcell (Dramat- 
ic Music, Part mm), ed. Alan Gray for the Purcell Society, xx1 (1917), 127. 

® Pages 62-68. 
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chronicled in an interesting ballad showing a woodcut of the trial—again 
sung to “Now, now the fight’s done.’ The balladist depicts the broken 
Sidney, confessing the error of his ways and warning everyone to profit 
by his example. 

Charles II is eulogized in a patronizing ballad;** James II receives 
congratulations on the election of his first Parliament in May, 1685.” 
The overthrow of the Turks at Vienna in 1683, together with some sharp 
thrusts at the Whigs, who were supposed to be in sympathy with the 
Turks, is the subject of two ballads.* 

The celebration of elections of London governmental officials was a 
favorite theme for balladists. To “Now, now the fight’s done” was sung 
“The Contented Subjects; Or, the Citizens’ Joy’™ in praise of Sir Wil- 
liam Pritchard, Lord Mayor for the ensuing year, 1682. Praise of William 
and a prophecy of the end of Popery were combined in another broadside 
written shortly before June 22, 1689, when William ordered the parlia- 
mentary convention to meet at Westminster.® 

“Protestant Unity, The best Policy to defeat Popery, and all its Bloody 
Practices” is the title of another piece of doggerel propaganda.® “Reli- 
gion Made a Cloak for Villainy’*? condemns both Whig and Tory who 
abuse true religion, professing it merely as a cloak to cover their dislike 
of monarchy. 

Quite different in character is ““The Merry Boys of Europe,’’* which 
also appeared in John Playford’s Choice Ayres (1681)** with special 
music by John Reading. The spirited ballad, which sings smoothly and 
easily, preises the heipful power of wine above the destructive charms of 
women. Ebsworth thinks the verse good enough to be Shadwell’s,*® and 
perhaps Dryden looking at it from ancther point of view would agree. 
After‘eulogizing lovers of the bottle, the balladist proclaims with doubt- 
ful logic: 


Then give me the head that will swim in the Bottle, 
And not in salt water like vex’d Aristotle; 
For had he but then been acquainted with Sack, 
His judgment in tides he never would lack; 
When he by his study his brains did confound, 
He leapt in the Ocean, and there he was drown’d.” 


After a few more stanzas, the ballad ends with a toast to Charles II. 
Nor is the “love element” lacking in the ballads sung to ““Now, now 


°° The Roxburghe Ballads, v, 426. 31 The Pepys Ballads, m, 115. 

® Thid., m, 170. %3 The Roxburghe Ballads, v, 354, 359. * Tbid., v, 166. 
% The Pepys Ballads, tv, 98. *% The Roxburghe Ballads, tv, 245. 

7 Tbid., rv, 250. 38 Tbid., v, 85. 39 m1, 26. 

“© See The Roxburghe Ballads, v, 84. t Tbid., v, 86. 
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the fight’s done.”’ At least one ballad tells of Cupid’s revenge on the 
lover who scorned him and worshipped cold reason instead. Cupid, 
vexed, shows his power by making the lover not only succumb violently 
to love’s passion but admit openly the strength of the little blind boy. 
The tone of the ballad is not unlike many of the light Restoration love- 
lyrics. 

“Sad and Dreadful News” too could be sung to the tune. A moral, 
journalistic ballad of traffic with the devil bears the title: 


Sad and Dreadful News from Horsly-Down, in the Parish of St. Mary Magdalen 
Bermondsey; or, A Warning to Brokers, Tally-Mer, and such like unconscion- 
able Cater-pillars; by the sad Example of Dorothy Winterbottom, Alias Dirty-Doll, 
late of Horsly-Down, who according to her own Report, as ’tis Credibly attested, 
by contending with the Devil, received such mortal Bruises, as occasioned her 
death, she dying on the 27th. of August, and was buried at St. Olaves Southwark, 
on the 28th of the same month, 1684. To the Tune of Now now the Fights done; 
Or, Packingtons Pound.“ 


Doll was, of course, a female usurer, given ‘“‘to curse and to drink to 
excess,” weaknesses which allowed “the foul Tempter” to overcome her. 
In the midst of a trip of extortion, Doll was encountered by two devils 
whom she beat off, but a third, more powerful, told her the “Sad Quar- 
rel” was because of her traffic in money. From the bruises the “Chirur- 
geons who came all to late’”’ could not cure her. At last the unfortunate 
lady died in her sleep. 

Another song, ‘‘Hail to the myrtle shade,’ sung after the third act 
of Theodosius likewise gained popularity as a broadside-ballad tune. The 
original verses of three stanzas were expanded to ten stanzas in the 
broadside-ballad version and were sung to the tune of “Busy Fame.’ 
Purcell’s setting served for a variety of kinds of ballads. At least five 


© Thid., 1x, cxxxvi, “Cupid’s Revenge,” beginning “Now, now, you blind Boy, I you 
clearly deny.” Printed for F. Coles, T. Vere, J. Wright, J. Clark, W. Thackeray, T. Pas- 
senger. Ebsworth dates the ballad conjecturally “circa 1673,” but Purcell would have 
been only fourteen at the time, and Lee had not commenced to write for the stage at that 
date.—-For other ballads on Cupid see The Roxburghe Ballads, v1, 254; 1x, clvii. 

® Hyder E. Rollins, The Pack of Autolycus (Harvard University Press, 1927), p. 216.— 
Some repetition of the last phrases of the first tune would be necessary to fit the eight-line 
stanzas printed, but the alternative tune would fit quite easily. 

“ Music in Choice Ayres and Songs, 1681, 1, 22; Wit and Mirth: or Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly, 1699, 1707, 1714, 1, 197, 1719, m1, 184; Nathaniel Thompson, A Choice Collection of 
180 Loyal Songs, 1685, 1694, p. 25; The Works of Henry Purcell (Dramatic Music, Part mr), 
ed. Alan Gray, xxi, 132. Another setting may be found in British Museum G. 308 (56). 

“ The Pepys Collection, m, 194; numerous other copies: British Museum C.22.f.6 (58); 
Douce Collection, Bodleian Library, 1, 127, 132%; Bibliotheca Lindesiana, Catalogue of a 
Collection of ... English Ballads of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries, 1890, no. 475; 
Harvard College Library, shelf-mark 25242.67PF*, 1, 113; 25242.68PF*, 1, 158. 
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political ballads imitate the opening line of the original song, such as “‘A|] 
hail to the chief of the post,’“* “Hail to J.ondon’s fair town,’’*’ “Hail to 
the devil and pope.’* Algernon Sidney, already mentioned as the sub- 
ject of several ballads, is the leading figure in another broadside, a 
dialogue between Pluto, Shaftesbury, Essex, and Russell entitled “‘Pluto, 
the Prince of Darkness, his Entertainment of Colonel Algernon Sidney; 
upon his arrival at the Infernal Palace.’’** An interesting ballad on the 
coronation of William and Mary, showing a woodcut of the King and 
Queen was directed to be sung to “Grim King of the Ghosts; Or, Hail to 
the Mirtle Shades.’ 

Several other non-political broadsides, currently popular, made use of 
the tune. One, entitled “The School of Venus,’ is the complaint of a 
lady whom her lovers do not satisfy. Somewhat in the same vein is ‘“The 
Mariner’s Delight; Or, The Seaman’s Seven Wives; Being a pleasant 
new song; shewing how a Seaman call’d Anthony Courted a Young Maid 
whose name is Susan, in London,’ Anthony wo. the damsel’s affection 
with some difficulty, but it was soon discovered that 


A wife in Virginia he had, and three more in England and Wailes, 
In Holland a Phraw he did wed, a couple he marri’d in Cailes. 
But Anthony brave he was brisk, and pas’d for a Batchellor still; 
And ready was for the next frisk, and Women he had at his will. 


The balladist ends on a conventionally cynical note: “A Vertuous wom- 
an’s worth gold; and Men that are honest are rare.” 

Yet all men are not deceivers, and all bashful maidens are not left 
out in the cold. “The Country Lovers; Or, Wooing without Ceremony, 
Being the Successful Amours of Roger and Margaret”’ tells the simple 
story of young Peggy who was unkind to Hodge on her grandmother’s 
advice merely to prove his constancy.® 

“Ah! cruel bloody fate,’ musically perhaps the finest of the act-songs, 


“ A ballad in the Frederick Lewis Gay collection of broadsides and pamphlets in the 
Harvard College Library, shelf-mark Gav 2681.975.865. 

“? The Roxburghe Ballads, v, 279. 

48 Harvard College Library, shelf-mark Gay 2682.660.25*. For other ballads of this kind 
see British Museum C.38.i.25 (6) and Nathaniel Thompson’s A Choice Collection of 180 
Loyal Songs, 1685, 1694, p. 29. 

“° The Roxburghe Ballads, v, 432. A copy may be found in the Harvard College Library’s 
Alphabetical File of Broadsides. % The Bagford Ballads, 1, 612. 

* The Pepys Collection, m1, 221. ® The Roxburghe Ballads, vu, 490. 

® Harvard College Library, shelf-mark 25242.67PF*, 1, 26, 25242.68PF*, 1, 43. 

“ Music in Choice Ayres and Songs, 1681, m1, 29; Wit and Mirth: or Pills to Purge 
Melancholy, 1700, 1707, 1712, 1, 252, 1719, rv, 284; Nathaniel Thompson’s A Choice Col- 
lection of 180 Loyal Songs, 1685 and 1694, p. 126; and in The Works of Henry Purcell 
(Dramatic Music, Part mz), ed. Alan Gray, xx1, 133. 
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was also expanded from three to ten stanzas in a broadside version,® 
with the title “The True Lover’s Tragedy.” The popularity of the ballad 
resulted in a sequel, “A Strange Apparition,” in which the two dead 
lovers are brought together as ghosts. A political version on Shaftesbury, 
entitled ““Dagon’s Fall,” used the same first line as the original song.*’ 
Six ballads were sung to the tune under its name, “Ah! cruel bloody 
fate.’ From the title of the broadside version of the song the tune 
acquired the name “Philander,” given in the directions for singing on at 
least ten ballads.®* A song sung after the second act, “Sad as death at 
dead of night,” is also found as a broadside ballad.® Evidently the ballad- 
writers had enough gloomy airs on hand, for no other ballads are extant 
to the tune. 

In 1690, ten years after the production of Theodosius, by writing for 
an operatic adaptation of Fletcher and Massinger’s The Prophetess; or, 
The History of Dioclesian, attributed both to Betterton and Dryden, 
Purcell had an opportunity to compose theatrical music on a grand scale 
and to be in close contact with the foremost actor-manager and also the 
best poet of the day.“ The instrumental music and the elaborate spec- 
tacle do not concern us here, but two song-tunes at least found their 
way to the popularity of the streets. The stage directions in Act 1m. 1. 
introduce one: “While they Invest him [Diocles afterwards Dioclesian] 
with the Imperial Robes, this Martial Song is sung: Trumpets and Ho-Boys 
joyning with them.” The martial song, ‘Let the soldiers rejoice,’’® soon 
was issued, expanded to ten stanzas and adapted as a broadside ballad 


% The Roxburghe Ballads, tv, 38. % Thid., tv, 40. 57 Thid., v, 234. 

58 Besides those already given see The Roxburghe Ballads, tv, 34, 380, v, 482; The Bag ford 
Ballads, 1, 154. 

5 Tbid., 11, 543; Douce Collection, Bodleian Library, m, 244’, 249; The Pepys Collection, 
unt, 97, tv, 165, 171, 189; The Roxburghe Ballads, m1, 505, tv, 382, 503, v, 234, rx, 709. 

® The Pepys Collection, m1, 386; The Roxburghe collection of ballads in the British 
Museum, tv, 28; The Roxburghe Ballads, v1, 52. The song was also reprinted in several mis- 
cellanies with music. See for example The Newest Collection of the Choicest Songs .. . at 
Court, Theatre, Musick-s." als, Balls, etc. (London, 1683), p. 66. 

® The music, published us The Vocal and Instrumental Musick of the Prophetess, or the 
History of Dioclesian, ‘eposed by Henry Purcell . . . 1691, was prefaced by a dedication 
which Professor Roswe!) G. Ham, in an interesting article, “Dryden’s Dedication for The 
Music of the Prophetesse, 1691,”” PMLA, t (1935), 1065-1075, shows to be the work of 
Dryden. 

® The music may be found in The Vocal and Instrumental Musick of the Prophetess . . . 
1691; Wit and Mirth: or Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1700, 1707, 1712, 11, 292, 1719, rv, 277; 
British Museum single-sheet folio H.1601 (278) and Additional MS. 35043, fol. 5¥; and in 
The Works of Henry Purcell, edd. Sir Frederick J. Bridge and John Pointer for the Purcell 
Society, rx (1900), 28. As Air xxxvu the melody was employed in the ballad-opera Love 
and Revenge, 1729, 
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entitled “Royal Courage, Or, King William’s Happy Success in Ire- 
land.” 

No less than fourteen ballads employed the tune, and at least five 
imitate the opening lines of the original song.“ The Irish campaign was 
a popular subject for balladry. Several ditties praise William and his 
exploits in Ireland and in Holland.® The siege and surrender of Limerick 
are chronicled in two ballads;* the Duke of Marlborough’s storming 
of Cork in September, 1690, was material for another doggerel produc- 
tion, sung to Purcell’s tune.*’ The victory of the English and Dutch 
fleets over the French in May, 1692, furnished events for a street-bal- 
iad.** Sir Charles Sedley was the author of a curious patriotic ballad 
sung to “Let the soldiers rejoice.’’®* Sedley’s contempt for the Irish and 
the French in “The Soldiers Catch” is tinged with unnecessary coarse- 
ness. 

One interesting ballad displays a clever method of recruiting men for 
the army.” “‘The Female Souldier: Or, The Virgin Volunteer’’ is the 
story “Of a pritty young Dame” who, with the name John Change and 
in the disguise of a soldier, enlisted, went to Tilbury Fort, but was re- 
fused because she was too short. One night she was discovered and ran 
home. The balladist then added: 


Then what need we fear 


The French coming here, 
Since young pritty Women run into the Army. 


and concluded with the appeal: 


Let each jolly Blade 
Do then as this Maid, 
And with Courage go fight for King William: 
Were all men so stout, 
We the French soon should rout, 
Our true English Courage with Terrour should fill ’em. 


Quite apart from King William and his military exploits is another 
ballad in a typical vein which acknowledges the power of wine as a cure 
for unrequited love.” After his rejection by “Fair Cynthia” the Squire 
eventually recovers: 


But at length I took Heart, and defended the Dart, 
And with a good F—ace I can carry it, 


© The Pepys Ballads, v, 203. 

% See ibid., v, 203, 230, vi, 123, 145; British Museum C.22.£.6 (178); The Pepys Col- 
lection, 1, 307. * See The Pepys Ballads, v, 203, 230, vt, 19, 168. 

® Tbid., vr, 123, 145. * Ibid., v, 259. 

* The Bagford Ballads, 1,297. © The Pepys Ballads, vt, 151. ™ Ibid., vt, 302. 

" The Roxburghe Ballads, vt, 226. 
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And solemnly declare there’s no Cynthia so fair 
As a Bottle, a Bottle of delicate Claret. 


In the third act of the same dramatic opera, another song, ““What 
shall I do to show how much I love her?” sometimes attributed to Dry- 
den, gained great popularity as a lyric and was reprinted in several 
poetical miscellanies down to 1789.” Though the original song was never 
issued as a broadside ballad, its tune provided the setting for at least 
four street-songs and for two ditties in ballad-operas.” Three ballads 
deal with the misfortunes of men and women in love. One, a valiant 
soldier’s “dying Letter to his loving Lady Lucretia,“ ends on a note 
poorly imitative of the earlier cavalier spirit: 


Therefore I’d have thee be void of all Passion 
Seeing all sorrowful Sighs are in vain 

My life I lost for the good of the Nation 
Therefore alive thou’lt ne’er see me again. 


A second is ““The Love-Sick Lady” who eventually gains the love of her 
“Loyal Soldier.””* The unfortunate tragedy resulting from parental in- 
tervention in a pure love match serves as the background for “The 
Ruined Lover: Or, the Young Ladies Tragedy, Who being crossed in 
Love by her Parents, Poison’d her selfe near the Parish of St. Giles’s.’’”* 
Of sterner suff is ““The Taylor’s Wanton Wife of Wapping,” the story 
of a woman who meets a “jolly brisk sailor,” goes to a tavern and drinks 
with him. She steals his money, but later becoming drunk on canary, 
falls asleep. In the meantime the sailor not only recovers his purse but 
makes off with her silken gowns in the bargain, leaving her to face her 
simple but forgiving husband. 

Purcell’s success in The Prophetess undoubtedly induced Dryden in 
the same year to invite the composer to write the music for Amphitryon; 
or, The Two Socia’s. Previously, in 1685, Louis Grabu, a second-rate 
musician and close friend of Charles II, had collaborated with Dryden 
in Albion and Albanius, only to produce a mediocre opera. Purcell’s 
ability Dryden acknowledged in the dedicatory epistle to the play. “But 
what has been wanting on my part,” he says, “has been abundantly 
supplyed by the Excellent Composition of Mr. Purcell; in whose Person 
we have at length found an English-man, equal with the best abroad.” 
Of the three songs in the opera only two gained popularity in the 


™ See The Songs of John Dryden, ed. Cyrus L. Day, p. 168, for complete notes on the 
Song. 

The Beggar's Opera, 1728, Air v1; The Jew Decoy’d, 1735, Air vim. 

% The Pepys Collection, v, 280. 7 Ibid., 1v, 70; The Roxburghe Ballads, vu, 735. 

The Pepys Collection, m1, 369. 
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streets.” “Celia, that I once was blest,” sung in Act m1. 1. was expanded 
to ten stanzas with the title “Coy Celia’s Cruelty.”’’* “Fair Iris I love, 
and hourly I die,” sung in Act rv, was also published in a broadside- 
ballad version as “The Indifferent Lover Or, The Roving Batchellor.””® 

In contrast to the many political songs frequently set to Purcell’s 
tunes, the setting for “Celia” accompanied the words of six ballads, for 
the most part, the laments of lovers. ‘‘Constant Cloris’’® is the outpour- 
ing in a stiff conventional manner of grief for the loss of Mirtillo, killed 
in Ireland. Of somewhat involved plot and circumstances is “The Mis- 
taken Bride, Or, The Faithful Friend,” a story of Gerardo and George, 
two boys alike in manners and stature, who fall in love with the same 
girl.*' ‘“‘The False-hearted Lover,” the story of a young wag who be- 
trayed a damsel, deserted her, and left her to die of grief, has a sequel to 
the same tune in which the young man is so repentant that he, too, 
desires to die and follow his love to the grave.™ 

Somewhat the same theme in pastoral vein forms the subject-matter 
of “The Forsaken Nimphs Complaint, For the Unkindness of her 
Strephon.’’® Yet in “The Lovers Lamentation’ it is the coy Lucinda 
who toys with her lover’s heart, accepts his gifts, but grants no favors. 

Of Purcell’s music for King Arthur (1691) and Cleomenes (1692), the 
next two productions by Dryden, only three songs were published as 
broadside ballads. “How blest are shepherds, how happy their lasses,” 
sung in King Arthur (11. 2), was expanded from its original two stanzas 
to seven in the broadside version, containing a correct musical score 
entitled ‘The Shepherds Happiness, or, An Advice to Ladies, Being an 
Excellent New Song in the last New Opera.’”’® Robert Drury used the 


™ The music was published with the first edition of the play in an appendix The Songs 
in Amphitryon, with the Musick, 1690.See Wit and Mirth: or Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
1700, 1707, 1712, 11, 304, 1719, tv, 257 and The Works of Henry Purcell (Dramatic Music, 
Part 1), ed. Alan Gray, xvr (1906), 31. 

78 Copies in Bibliotheca Lindesiana, Catalogue of a Collection of . . . English Ballads of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries, 1890, no. 208; The Pepys Collection, v, 301. 

7 The Pepys Collection, v, 197 (with a meaningless musical score); Bibliotheca Lindesi- 
ana, Catalogue of a Collection of . .. English Ballads of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries, 
1890, no. 395; British Museum C.39.k.6 (48). See also The Songs of John Dryden, ed. 
Cyrus L. Day, pp. 170-171. 

8° British Museum C.39.8.6 (23); Broadside Ballads of the Restoration Period from the 
Jersey Collection Known as the Osterley Park Ballads, ed. F. Burlington Fawcett (London, 
1930), p. 59. *! The Roxburghe Ballads, vu, 133. The Pepys Ballads, vm, 150, 154. 

83 The Pepys Collection, v, 300 (with meaningless music). * Tbid., m1, 85. 

% British Museum C.39.k.6 (25); The Pepys Collection, v, 189. See also Bibl. Lindesiana, 
Catalogue of a Collection of ... English Ballads of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries, 
1890, no. 520. For one other ballad sung to the tune see ibid., no. 744. For the music (with 
the original words) see Wit and Mirth: or Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1699, 1707, 1714, 1, 
314, 1719, m1, 290-291. 
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tune in his ballad-opera, The Mad Captain (1733, Air xxvi [actually 
xx1]); Charles Johnson also set Song xivii to it in The Village Opera 
(1729). From Act v the song sung by Comus and three peasants to 
Arthur and Emmeline, beginning ‘‘Your hay it is mow’d and your corn 
it is reap’d,”’ was extracted and published as a broadside ballad with the 
title “New Play-House-Song; of the Husbandman’s Delight: suiting the 
Humours of a Country Life.’ An imitation of the song was also issued 
as “The Country Farmer’s Vain-Glory, in a New Song of Harvest Home: 
Together with an Answer to Their Undecent Behaviour.’’*’ The 
“Answer” actually names the tune “Harvest Home.” In an altered 
version with the name “We’ve cheated the parson,” the first line of the 
second stanza of the song was employed in several ballad-operas including 
two by John Gay. 

From Cleomenes, the Spartan Heroe (1692, Act 11) Mrs. Butler’s song, 
“No no, poor suff’ring heart,” was expanded to five stanzas, probably 
from memory, for the balladist has “‘soveraign” for “suff’ring” and many 
other minor errors.** One other ballad, ‘‘The Love-Sick Soldier,” was 
sung to the tune.* 

Probably for the revival of Aphra Behn’s Abdelazer, or The Moor’s 
Revenge, in 1693, Purcell reset the song in Act 1, “Love in fantastic tri- 
umph sat” which was later expanded to nine stanzas as a broadside 
ballad.* Similarly, “Good neighbor why do you look awry” sung to 
Purcell’s setting in Edward Ravenscroft’s The Canterbury Guests (1695)* 
was later issued as a broadside ballad.™ 

Neither Purcell nor the composers of the words for dramatic songs 


® The Pepys Collection, v, 410. 87 The Roxburghe Ballads, mm, 610. 

88 See The Songs of John Dryden, ed. Cyrus L. Day, p. 177, and William Chappell, Popu- 
lar Music of the Olden Time (London, n.d.), 11, 583. 

* The Pepys Collection, v, 302 (with meaningless music) Dr. Day (The Songs of John 
Dryden, pp. 178-179) does not mention this version in his excellent notes to the song. 
The music may be found, among other places, in The Works of Henry Purcell (Dramatic 
Music, Part 1), ed. Alan Gray, xv1, 120 and in Willard Thorp, Songs from the Restoration 
Theater (1934), p. 61. 

% Bibliotheca Lindesiana, Catalogue of a Collection of . . . English Ballads of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth Centuries, 1890, no. 1343; The Pepys Collection, v, 213; British Museum 
C.39.k.6 (45) (all with meaningless music). 

! The Pepys Collection, tv, 46. Evidently no setting of the song has survived. 

™ The words are not in the text of the play, but the music is in Thesaurus Musicus, 
1695, m1, 1-4, “A Dialogue between Two Wives, Sung in the Play call’d, The Canterbury 
Guests, or The Bargain Broken.” See also Wit and Mirth: or Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
1707, 1712, mz, 149, 1719, v, 73; Additional MS. 35043, fol. 14", and The Works of Henry 
Purcell (Dramatic Music, Part I), ed. Alan Gray, xv, 87. 

" The Bagford Ballads, 1, 68 as “A New Dialogue between Alice and Betrice, To the 
Tune of Mopsaphil.”! 
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could prevent the popularization of their labors. Undoubtedly siany of 
the broadside-ballad versions of the original stanzas of a dramatic song 
were taken down from memory at the theater. The balladists too may 
have made use of printed collections of the songs in any one play, usually 
published as an appendix to the first edition of the play itself; for ex- 
ample, Theodosius; or the Force of Love. A Tragedy... Written by N. 
Lee. With the Musick between the Acts (1680); The Songs in Amphitryon 
(1690); The Vocal and Instrumental Musick of the Prophetess, or the His- 
tory of Dioclesian (1691). On the other hand, the possibility that ballad- 
writers might tinker with unpublished verses was occasionally offered as 
an excuse for unauthorized printings of dramatic songs. For fear that 
some of Purcell’s songs in the operatic version of Sir Robert Howard and 
Dryden’s The Indian Queen be published “in the nature of a Common 
Ballad,” John May and John Hudgebutt, two publishers, took the liberty 
of issuing the songs even without Purcell’s permission.“ The publishers 
indeed felt duty-bound to present these songs, lest Purcell’s “innate 
Modesty” be such “that the Commonwealth of Musick should be de- 
priv’d of so considerable a Benefit,” or “that (the Press being now open) 
anyone might print an imperfect Copy of these admirable Songs.” 

Did Purcell’s settings suffer a loss of reputation from their use as 
ballad-tunes? Mr. W. N. H. Harding™ points out that while practically 
all the dramatic songs discussed in this paper for which Purcell wrote 
music appear in all the editions of the popular Wit and Mirth: or Pills 
to Purge Melancholy, not one is to be found in Orpheus Britannicus, 
either in the 1698 edition, the second book of 1702, or the second edition 
of 1706. That the omission of these songs may throw doubt on Purcell’s 
authorship, Mr. Harding admits but adds: 


I think it strengthens the theory, often advanced, that composers of the period 
felt far from flattered when their compositions were used for the tunes of street 
ballads and may have tended to disown those which had sunk to the level of 
widespread popularity. 


Whether or not Purcell looked upon the use of his songs by ballad- 
writers as degradation of their real value, the fact remains that many 
of the settings which became popular as broadside tunes are among the 
best of Purcell’s dramatic songs. In them, as further explanation of their 
popularity even as street-tunes, is a quality not far removed from the 
essential musical appeal of good popular ballad tunes of the times, such 
as “Packington’s Pound,” “Greensleeves,” and others. In many of Pur- 


* See The Songs in the Indian Queen (London, 1695), sig. Al’, “The Publishers to Mr. 
Henry Purcell.” 
% In a recent letter to the writer. 
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cell’s settings there is a simplicity and a seemingly unconscious artistry 
which, when coupled with some of the best lyrics of contemporary poets, 
could not but have gained for the tunes a popular currency. Furthermore, 
the ballads sung to Purcell’s tunes in themselves represent not only a 
fair cross-section of Restoration balladry in type and quality but throw 
some small, though interesting, light on public musical taste in the last 
decades of the seventeenth century. 
Roy Lamson, Jr. 
Harvard University 





XII 
CONVENTIONS OF SONG IN RESTORATION TRAGEDY 


| pes the time of the miracle cycles and the morality plays songs 
have been used for the embellishment of English tragedy. As the 
drama developed, lyrics in plays came to have functional as well as decora- 
tive or merely divertive significance, until with Shakespeare their drama- 
tic values acquired subtlety, and songs became an integral part of the 
technique of comedy and tragedy. The rdle of song in the plays of Shake- 
speare’s predecessors and contemporaries to 1642, and especially in those 
of Shakespeare himself, has been analyzed with great detail,' but there 


1 See for example Friedrich Férster, ‘Shakespeare und die Tonkunst,” Shakespeare- 
Jahrbuch, (1867), 155-183; R. Sigismund, “Die Musik in Shakespeare’s Dramen,” [bid., 
xIx (1884), 86-112; E. W. Naylor, Shakespeare and Music (London, 1896); H. B. Lathrop, 
“Shakespeare’s Dramatic Use of Song,” MLN, xxi (1908), 1-5; E. W. Naylor, “Music 
cud Shakespeare,” The Musical Antiquary, 1 (1909-10), 129-148; Anon., ‘Early Eliza- 
bethan Stage Music,” Jbid., 1, 31; L. C. Elson, Shakespeare in Music (Boston, 1901); 
W. J. Lawrence, ‘‘Music and Song in the Elizabethan Theatre,” The Elizabethan Play- 
house, Ist series (Stratford-on-Avon, 1912); ‘‘Music in the Elizabethan Theatre,” Shake- 
speare-Jahrbuch, xttv (1908), 36-50; “The English Theatre Orchestra,” The Musical 
Quarterly, m1 (1917), 9-27; “Music in the Elizabethan Theatre,” Jbid., v1 (1920), 192-205; 
G. H. Cowling, Music on the Shakespearian Stage (Cambridge, 1913); A. E. Hull, ‘‘Shake- 
speare and Music,” Monthly Musical Record, xtv1 (1916), 102-103; J. R. Moore, “The 
Function of the Songs in Shakespeare’s Plays,” Shakespeare Studies (Madison, Wisconsin, 
1916), pp. 78-102; Frederick Niecks, “Instrumental Music in Shakespeare’s Day,” 
Monthly Musical Record, xiv1 (1916), 97-99; Jeffrey Pulver, ‘“The Music of Ben Jonson,” 
Ibid., tt (1923), 39-41, 71-72; J. R. Moore, The Song in the English Drama to 1642, 
unpublished Harvard dissertation (1917); “Ancestors of Autolycus in the English Morali- 
ties and Interludes,” Washington University Studies, Humanistic Series, 1x (1922), 157-164; 
“The Tradition of Angelic Singing in English Drama,” JEGP, xxi (1923), 89-99; “The 
Songs of the Public Theaters in the Time of Shakespeare,” Jbid., xxvimt (1929), 166-202; 
Percy Scholes, “The Purpose behind Shakespeare’s Use of Music,” Proceedings of the 
Musical Association, 1917, pp. 1-15; R. D. Welch, “Shakespeare—Musician,” The Musical 
Quarierly, vit (1922), 510-527; Richmond Noble, Shakespeare’s Use of Song (Oxford, 
1923); E. B. Lindsay, “The Music of the Songs in Fletcher’s Plays,” SP, xx1 (1924), 
325-355; “The Original Music for Beaumont’s Play The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” 
Tbid., xxv1 (1929), 425-443; “The Music in Ben Jonson’s Plays,” MLN, xutv (1929), 
86-92; E. B. Reed, Songs from the British Drama (New Haven, 1925); W. D. Templeman, 
“The Place of the Lyric in Elizabethan Drama,” Western Reserve University Bulletin, xxx, 
no. 8 (1927), 28-36; Richmond Noble, “‘Shakespeare’s Songs and Stage,” A Series of Papers 
on Shakespeare and the Theatre, by Members of the Shakespeare Association (London, 1927), 
pp. 120-133; L. B. Wright, ““Extraneous Song in Elizabethan Drama after the Advent 
of Shakespeare,” SP, xx1v (1927), 261-274; Willa M. Evans, Ben Jonson and Elizabethan 
Music (Lancaster, Penn., 1929); H. M. Fitzgibbon, “Instruments and their Music in the 
Elizabethan Drama,” The Musical Quarterly, xv (1931), 319-329; Fletcher Collins, Jr., 
“Music in the Craft Cycles,” PMLA, xtvm (1932), 613-621; Cyrus L. Day, The Songs of 
John Dryden (Cambridge, Mass., 1932); The Songs of Thomas D’Urfey (Cambridge, Mass., 
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has been no account of the projection of songs into the drama of the 
Restoration, when with neo-classic emphasis on regularity and a body 
of tragedies essentially classical in form, one might expect altered usage 
of previously established conventions or even an astringent use of song 
itself. However, the theory of tragedy in the Restoration has practically 
nothing to say about song; the best critics and poets used many songs in 
their plays (even a Zoilus as carping as Thomas Rymer made liberal use 
of lyrics in tragedy); and the presence of a multitude of songs in the 
majority of the tragedies of the period proves that their employment was 
not opposed to the grounds of criticism.? Even in their “improvements” 
and alterations of earlier romantic tragedies Restoration writers did not 
hesitate to include songs for a variety of functions; if they had any fears 
that songs were incorrect, they could argue like Charles Gildon that in 
ancient tragedies “the Diversion indeed was something lengthen’d by 
the singing of their Chorus, which answers the Musick I have brought in 
Mine.’* The derivation of song from the ancient chorus could scarcely 
seem unclassic. 

Writers of the era were not blind, indeed, to the necessity and advisa- 
bility of including lyrics, if they would have their tragedy take. In The 
Rehearsal (1671) there is a pertinent comment on the prevalence of song: 


Smith. But Mr. Bayes, how comes this song in here? for, methinks, there is no 
great occasion for it. 

Bayes. Alack, Sir, you know nothing: you must even interlard your Playes with 
Songs, Ghosts, and Dances, if you mean to—a— 

Johnson. Pit, Box, and Gallery, Mr. Bayes.‘ 


1933); E. J. Dent, “Shakespeare and Music,” A Companion to Shakespeare Studies, edd. 
H. Granville-Barker and G. B. Harrison (New York, 1934), pp. 137-161; Willard Thorp, 
Songs from the Restoration Theater (Princeton, 1934); A. J. Walker, Popular Songs and 
Broadside Ballads in the English Drama, 1559-1642, unpublished Harvard dissertation 
(1934); R. G. Noyes, ‘Contemporary Musical Settings of the Songs in Restoration 
Drama,” ELH, 1 (1934), 325-344; “Songs from Restoration Drama in Contemporary and 
Eighteenth-Century Poetical Miscellanies,” [bid., m1 (1936), 291-316; Lu Emily Pearson, 
“Isolable Lyrics of the Mystery Plays,” Ibid., mz (1936), 228-252; R. G. Noyes and Roy 
Lamson, Jr., ‘““Broadside-Ballad Versions of the Songs in Restoration Drama,” Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xx (1937), 199-218; R. G. Noyes, ‘“‘Contem- 
porary Musical Settings of the Songs in Restoration Dramatic Operas,” Ibid., xx (1928), 
99-121. 
? Some of the best tragedies, however, have no songs: Al for Love, Aureng-Zebe, The 
Mourning Bride, Venice Preserved. 
* Phaeton; or, The Fatal Divorce, 1698, sig. B3¥. 
‘1m, 1. Compare the epilogue to Dryden and Lee’s Cidipus, 1679: 
Yet as weak States each others pow’r assure, 
Weak Poets by Conjunction are secure. 
Their Treat is what your Pallats relish most, 
Charm! Song! and Show! a Murder and a Ghost! 
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Johnson’s analysis is supported by Lady Squeamish in Otway’s Friend- 
ship in Fashion (1678, 1). She has disliked a new tragedy: 

Saun{ter]. I did not like it neither for my part; there was never a Song in it, ha! 
Caper. No, nor so much as a Dance. 

Malag{ene]. Oh, ’tis impossible it should take, if there was neither Song nor 
Dance in it. 


Authors continued to depend upon lyric embellishment until at the end 
of the century one finds tragedies such as Tom D’Urfey’s Famous His- 
tory and Fall of Massaniello (1699, 1700) and John Dennis’s Rinaldo and 
Armida (1699) so thickly studded with songs and so facilely exploiting 
conventions that they can compete with the vogue of Italian operas. 
Tragic writers, it is clear, agreed upon the need for song, and in general 
wove lyrics into the fabric of their plays with great discretion, if not 
always with great originality, for they were not inventing but following 
conventions well known and already defined. Although they write little 
theoretically about their practice, examination proves that they con- 
sciously attempted to use their songs functionally, that is, for some prac- 
tical or artistic purpose, as Edward Ravenscroft in The Italian Husband 
(1698): 
Poet. . . . I have now laid the business so close, that every Scene may seem nec- 
essary to carry on the design and story of the Play, and with as few words as | 
cou’d suppose sufficient; therefore I confine my self to three Acts, which gives 
me also opportunity to introduce some Musical Entertainments, and those 
seeming natural to the Play; which few Poets have yet observ’d. 
Crit[ic]. I confess they bring in their Musick by head and shoulders, and may 
serve in one Play as well as another.® 


For some of the more operatic late seventeenth-century tragedies there 
is some truth in the observation of Critic that songs were used indis- 
criminately, but Ravenscroft was not alone in his desire for the reason- 
able employment of song. Analysis of over one hundred and seventy- 
five songs from about eighty Restoration tragedies® proves that neo- 
classic writers believed strictly in the architectonic relationship of lyrics 
to the fabric of their plays. A well-considered lyric should be germane 
to the structure as a whole: there should be a reason for its presence. 





and the prologue to George Powell’s Bonduca, 1696: 
Nay we are bringing 
Machines, Scenes, Opera’s, Musick, Dancing, Singing: 
Translated from the Chiller, Bleaker Strand, 
To your Sweet Covent-Garden’s Warmer Land. 
5 “Prelude,” sig. A2”. 
§ Unacted tragedies have been omitted from the discussion. 
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Song, indeed, had its own conventions, whether for plot, for characteriza- 
tion, or for occasional decoration; and the good tragic writer attempted 
to follow them or to improvise upon them as a foundation. What these 
conventions were it is our purpose to examine. 

A fairly common technical use of song was for opening the play. The 
value of the device is obvious: the song helped to silence the noisy audi- 
ence and concentrated attention on the tableau presented as the curtain 
rose. Such an elementary use of singing occurs in Nat. Lee’s Princess of 
Cleve (1689), when the Duke of Nemours enters and hears the fiddles 
playing as the curtain is drawn. “Hold there you Monsieur Devol ; prithe 
leave off playing fine in Consort, and stick to Time and Tune—So now 
the Song, call in the Eunuch; come my pretty Stallion, Hem and begin.” 
Jacques, his “sweet-fac’d Pimp,” sings the light fancy in praise of dream- 
ing about love, beginning “All other blessings are but toys,” which serves 
only to get the play under way. Tragedies frequently had a static open- 
ing, disclosing a character either asleep or pensive and melancholy at the 
situation in which he found himself. Usually a song was sung to him for 
consolation or diversion. John Crowne’s Juliana (1671) opens with a 
scene of groves and moonlit gardens, with Paulina, in boy’s disguise, 
asleep under a tree, as her maid of honor Joanna (Mrs. Shadwell) sings 
a song to her—a maiden’s plea to be saved from love the tyrant. The 
song is functional because Paulina has, as she supposes, been secretly 
married to the Duke of Curland, who has deserted her for his mistress 
Juliana; Paulina is desperately sad, and the song strikes the correct 
emotional key. Thus, like many songs, it serves several purposes. Aphra 
Behn’s Abdelazer (1677) begins with “A Table with Lights, Abdelazer 
Sullenly leaning his Head on his Hands: after a little while, still Musick 
plays,” furnished by Isabella, who wishes to inspire “new and soft De- 
sire” in her paramour. But the song “Love in fantastic triumph sat” 
will not serve, and Abdelazer, who “hates all Softness,”’ orders the musi- 
cians to “Cease that ungrateful Noise.” Nat. Lee, who was particularly 
fond of opening his tragedies with song, begins Constantine (1684) with 
“Constantine sleeping in a Pavilion,” as an angel descends and, singing, 
bids him awake and recall his promise to become a Christian. The In- 
jur’d Lovers (1688), by William Mountfort, opens with the charming lyric 
“Lucinda close or veil your eyes,” sung to “the King lying on a Couch.” 
Since the king of Sicily is lovesick for Antelina, betrothed to Rheusanes, 
the song is appropriately a love song to heighten the atmosphere. Plays 
might open with a spectacle such as a banquet or a religious ceremony, 
where elaborate stage effects were demanded. The opening curtain of 
Lee’s Gloriana (1676) discloses “‘A Banquet. Enter Augustus, Agrippa, 


* “Still-music” was music played on the recorder. 
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Maecenas, Ovid [Clark] following with Musick, and sings while the Em- 
perour sits melancholy,” as he reflects on his luxurious daughter Julia, 
already too well-instructed for her age in Roman vice. The opening linc 
of the song “Let business no longer usurp your high mind” summarizes 
the content and purpose of the lyric. John Crowne’s Destruction of 
Jerusalem, part i (1677) opens with the beautiful song of evening prayer, 
“Day is dismounted on the watery plain’; the drawing of the curtain 
reveals the gates of the Temple with Queen Berenice celebrating memo- 
rial rites for her brother, slain by Monobazus, now in love with her. The 
song, furthermore, evokes a religious atmosphere and places emphasis 
on the Temple, which plays so large a réle in the second part of the trag- 
edy, where it is destroyed. Similarly, in Lee’s Theodosius (1680) the 
Christian temple at Constantinople is revealed, with priests preparing to 
receive the emperor of the East as he relinquishes the world. A hymn to 
Allah opens Charles Saunders’s Tamerlane the Great (1680), sung as 
“The Curtain being drawn up discovers the Temple of Mahomet,’’ in thanks 
for Tamerlane’s conquests. Besides the opening of the play itself, the 
openings of acts and scenes within the play offered favorite opportuni- 
ties for songs.® 

The convention of singing to a character asleep at the drawing of the 
scene was a persistent favorite, which performed a variety of functions. 
In Crowne’s History of Charles the Eighth of France (1672, tv [2]) the 
scene draws, “a fair garden is presented, Julia sitting asleep in an Arbour,” 
and the song “Oh love if e’er thou’lt ease a heart” is sung within, while 
Charles gazes on her amorously. The fifth act of Lee’s Rival Queens 
(1677) reveals Statira “sleeping in the Bower of Semiramis,” as she awaits 
Alexander. The spirits of her mother and Darius sing a duet pregnant 
with impending doom, for Alexander has killed his old friend Clytus, and 
the rival queen Roxana has joined the conspiracy against him. In Theo- 
dosius (1680, 1v.2) Lee, who makes free use of song-conventions, opens 
the scene with “Theodosius lying on a Couch, with two Boys drest like 
Cupids Singing to him as he sleeps.”’ The scene is atmospheric, emphasiz- 
ing the softness of Theodosius, slave to love. At once the blunt Roman 
Marcian rebukes him for the state of his empire; the dulcet opening leads 
to a vigorous contrast. Supernatural singers of the songs, as used above 
in The Rival Queens, were common. Spirits sing comfortingly to ““Tim- 
andra asleep upon a Couch” in Otway’s Alcibiades (1675, v [2] ), as she 
is informed of the coming death of herself and her lover. A glimpse of 
Elysium is given her. The song is, of course, an objectified dream, which 
removes Timandra’s terror of death as her enemy the queen enters to 
poison her. On the contrary, a cupid arouses Asteria to “great disorder” 


* Additional songs used to open scenes will be indicated in subsequent references. 
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as she lies on a couch listening to his song in Saunders’s Tamerlane the 
Great (1681, tv [2] ). The most elaborate use of a song by spirits to a 
sleeping character was made by Elkanah Settle in Cambyses King of 
Persia (1671, 1v.1). the directions for which are worth consulting. This 
song, again an objectified dream, Cambyses regards as an omen which 
determines his subsequent action. The last use of the convention in the 
Restoration occurs in D’Urfey’s Famous History ...of Massaniello, 
part i (1700, 11.1); the fisherman, chosen leader of the Neapolitan mob, 
is sleeping in the cathedral when he hears a dialogue between Fate and 
St. Gennaro, protector of the city, which bids him wake to bloody wars. 

A technical but not very common use of song was for breaking episodes 
within a scene. An example may be noted in Lee’s Gloriana (1676, v.1), 
where Gloriana has succeeded in begging Caesario’s life from Augustus. 
After the song ‘‘How severe is fate to break a heart,” a confrontation 
occurs between “‘Caesario solus, rising as from sleep’’ and Narcissa, who 
is dying for love of him. The song sets the mood exactly, preparing the 
spectator for Narcissa’s death immediately afterward. Another instance 
may be found in Charles Hopkins’s Pyrrhus King of Epirus (1695, v.1), 
where Pyrrhus, departing to war against Argos to avenge his son’s death, 
bids farewell to his queen. After the song “I wretched in a dark and dis- 
mal grove” has told of a poor maid whose lover has deserted her for 
the battlefield, the queen enters lamenting Pyrrhus’s departure. 

Rather closely associated with the two songs just discussed are several 
lyrics introduced to create the illusion of the passage of time within a 
scene. In Crowne’s Juliana (1671, 111.3) the heroine, while waiting for 
her enemy the Cardinal to appear, says, “In the interim I’ll divertize 
my self and these noble ladies. Command my music to sing a song of 
Triumph.” The song, “Awake thou warlike genius of our state,” an 
exhortation of Juliana’s forces to courageous action, is thus doubly func- 
tional. Clarona (Mrs. Boutell) in Crowne’s Destruction of Jerusalem, 
part 4 (1677, 11.3) sings “(Come pious mourner pray no more” in an 
interval between a philosophical discussion with her lover Phraartes and 
his return to announce his restoration to the throne. Her song is relevant 
to the action, for although she has been a religious, she is at last willing 
to yield to her lover. In the anonymous tragedy The Unnatural Mother 
(1698, v, opening of scene 2) Bebbemeah, hiding to escape from the wiles 
of her wicked stepmother and awaiting her friend Choufera’s arrival, 
bids her maid, “Prithee Sardea sing the Song you us’d to entertain me 
with.” The song “ ‘Twas on a fatal day by chance a lovely swain I saw” 
tells of a maid deceived by her lover, a content appropriately chosen, 
inasmuch as Bebbemeah believes that her husband Munzuffer has de- 
serted her. 
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A use of song uncommon in Restoration tragedy, so far as the texts 
indicate, was for diverting the audience between the acts. Orchestra] 
music there was without question, but songs seem to have been unusual. 
Instrumental music to induce a sympathetic frame of mind in the spec- 
tator was played, for example, before the second act of Aureng-Zebe 
(1676): “Betwixt the Acts, a Warlike Tune is plaid, shooting off Guns, 
and shouts of Souldiers are heard, as in an Assault.’’® Katherine Philips 
in her translation of Corneille’s Pompey (1663) contributed five heroic 
“Songs between the Acts, which were added only to lengthen the Play, 
and make it fitter for the Stage.’ Orinda’s contributions possess no 
great functional significance. The first song is merely a diversion to ease 
the weight of the crown; the second is negligible; the third and fourth are 
dramatic anticlimaxes. The last song alone has close relation to the ac- 
tion, since it is a coronation song in honor of Cleopatra. The only other 
Restoration tragedy to make liberal use of the inter-act song was Lee’s 
Theodosius (1680), with music by Henry Purcell." Of Lee’s four songs 
the most famous was “Hail to the myrtle shade,”’ which enhanced prince 
Varanes’s mood of “back to Nature,” arising from his dejection at the 
winning of Athenais by Theodosius. 

Songs in plays are perhaps most skilfully utilized when they contribute 
organically to the development of the plot and when their removal would 
create a structural hiat’'s. Such songs are never common at any period. 
The casket song in The Merchant of Venice is as fine an example as one 
can discover." In the Restoration, John Banks, who wrote few songs for 
his tragedies, included a structural lyric in The Rival Kings (1677, 1. 
1), “In vain dear Cassander in vain you employ,” in the guise of a 
serenade. Ephestion, Alexander’s favorite, designed for Parisatis, sister 
of Statira, enters a garden where Parisatis is sitting. Oroondates, behind 
the scenes, sings the song, intended for Statira. Lysimachus, in love with 
Statira, enters, and Ephestion, seeing him, thinks that he was the singer 
and that therefore he is a rival for Parisatis. Parisatis, of course, recog- 
nizes Oroondates’s voice, but a confrontation between Ephestion and 
Lysimachus leads to a fight. The song functions almost too actively 


* For discussion of inter-act music see W. J. Lawrence, The Elisabethan Playhouse, [st 
series, pp. 75 ff. Music between the acts dates from the beginning of English drama. For 
inter-act songs in Restoration comedy see Nahum Tate, Cuckolds-Haven, 1685, 11-11; 
George Powell, The Cornish Comedy, 1696, 1-111, 111-1Vv. 

10 Ed. 1667, sig. Fff2". See P. W. Souers, The Matchless Orinda (Cambridge, Mass., 
1930), pp. 180 ff.; Letters from Orinda to Poliarchus, 1729, p. 106. 

"1 See Theodosius; or, The Force of Love .... With the Musick betwixt the Acts, 1680. 
The song “‘Ah cruel bloody fate” seems to have been sung early in Act v rather than after 
Act tv. It is given within the act in the texts. 

12 See the analysis of its dramatic function in Noble, Shakespeare’s Use of Song, pp. 44-48. 
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here. In Thomas Shipman’s Henry the Third of France, Stabb’d by a 
Fryar (1678, tv.2) Gabriel, upon receiving a declaration of love from the 
king, tells her confidante Armida that fate does not allow her to return 
his love: 

Come, let us walk, and some close Arbour find 

And thou shalt hear some workings of my mind; 

A Song I made, for my sad fate design’d. 


Henry and Grillon enter end discuss their love for a girl they met in a 
wood at Blois. When “They hear the tuning of a voice,”’ and have listened 
to the song “Love shot himself into my breast like flame,’”’ sung by 
Gabriel within, they realize that they both love the same woman. A 
rather weaker use of the plot song occurs in Nevil Payne’s Siege of Con- 
stantinople (1675, 11.5); here the lyric ““Venus chanced to love a boy,” 
rich in double meanings, inspires Irene’s confidence in the small villain 
Kecko. In Robert Gould’s Rival Sisters (1696, u1.1) Alonzo, mad with 
love melancholy because his beloved Alphanta has deserted him, bids 
his boy sing the song about a faithless maid, “Fair and soft and gay and 
young,” to instruct his mistress about unfaithful lovers. The lesson takes, 
for after swooning, she swears new vows of constancy. 

As in comedy, certain humorous types of character might be indicated 
by bursts of song. Sailors, footpads, pretenders to wit, hectors, hosts, and 
rakehells sang their way through Restoration comedies, but in tragedy, 
where comic underplots were thought indecorous, there was little oppor- 
tunity for pointing character by song. In Thomas Porter’s Villain (1663, 
1.1) the host is permitted to sing snatches. Poltrot (Nokes) in Lee’s 
Princess of Cleve (1689, 1.2), a singing fool, sings a smutty lyric for the 
Duke of Nemours, and Gerardo (Ben Johnson) in Gould’s Rival Sisters 
(1v.1), a foolish amorous old man in love with the waiting-woman An- 
silva, says, “But come, now thou’rt in a good humour, I’ll give thee my 
Favourite Song,” and sings ‘Take not a woman’s anger ill,”’ light verse 
consistent with the dotard’s erotic nature. A brief song to emphasize 
character is used seriously in the anonymous Romulus and Hersilia 
(1683, 11.2) to suggest Cornelia’s utter contempt for war. 

Realization of the value of the lyric in heightening the emotional in- 
tensity of a dramatic situation and in adjusting the mood of the spec- 
tator to the stress of some simulated emotion is clearly evident from the 
frequency with which Restoration playwrights adopted the practice of 
including songs to assist the illusion. These songs gencrally treat of love, 
they are highly atmospheric, and frequently their words are emotional 
parallels to the situation which they accompany. It cannot be admitted 
that they always have great dramatic functionalism, but they contribute 
generously to that lyric quality so closely connected with the inner spirit 
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of tragedy from earliest times. In William Joyner’s Roman Empress 
(1671, 1) the Roman general Florus, who has caused a song to be com- 
posed about a lady’s picture which has aroused his love, commands his 
boy to sing it; there is no reason for the song beyond a heightening of 
the situation. So in Settle’s Cambyses (1671, 1.4), when Orinda bids 
Atossa to sing “She that with love is not possessed,” there is no need 
for the song except to reinforce the confidences of two women on a 
subject highly interesting to both. Love songs commonly preceded a 
love-passage between hero and heroine. In Lee’s Gloriana (111, opening 
of scene 2), the song “Ah the charms of a beauty disdainful and fair” 
was sung with the stage empty as a prelude to Augustus’s courting of 
Gloriana, who despises the old man. The words of the song are entirely 
pertinent. Similarly, in D’Urfey’s Siege of Memphis (1676, 11.1) the ap- 
propriate love song ‘‘Begone dull fear and servile duty fly” is sung 
within to the lovers Moaron and Amasis as they sit in an alcove. Sir 
Francis Fane’s The Sacrifice (1687, 11, opening of scene 3) adds nothing 
new as Tamerlane prepares to make love to Despina. Richard Norton 
opens the third act of Pausanias (1696) with two songs, a solo and a 
dialogue, in preparation for Pandora’s warm wooing of the youthful 
Argilius. Dryden uses the fine song “No no poor suffering heart”’ for a 
different kind of atmosphere in Cleomenes (1692, 11, opening of scene 2) 
as part of a musical entertainment which Ptolemy’s mistress Cassandra 
has prepared, in order to suggest at once the effeminacy of the Egyptian 
court. Cleomenes, seeking aid in arms, stands listening angrily at the 
“trilling Notes” of this “Singing and Dancing Government.” 

A sudden contrast between love and death is indicated by the pastoral 
elegy “Tell my Strephon that I die” in Tate’s Loyal Generall (1680, 111), 
when the scene draws, and discovers a grotto with the “Queen and 
Pisander amorously seated in a Bowr [sic].” Pisander, the queen’s lover, 
plots with her to poison his predecessor Escalus, who knows of her plan 
to dethrone the king. After the song the king captures the lovers; 
Pisander is poisoned and dies. The attractive lyric in Lee’s Princess of 
Cleve (1689, tv, opening of scene 3), “Lovely Selina innocent and free,” 
sung to the princess as she sits in her bower with her confidante Irene, 
duplicates the dramatic situation. Like Selina, the princess has been 
able to achieve no secrecy for her passion, for the Duke of Nemours 
has loved and told. Clear recognition of the function of song for emo- 
tional intensification may be seen in the direction of Catalina to her 
woman Ansilva in Robert Gould’s Rival Sisters (1.1). Catalina, whose 
love for her sister’s admirer Antonio is unrequited, tells Ansilva how an 
ancient prophet had warned her that love would be her ruin: 
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Prithee let Melvia sing that Song I gave thee, 

For ’tis a Glass where I may see my Folly. 
The song ‘‘Not though I know he fondly lies” exactly parallels her 
determination to have Antonio at any price. In the same tragedy (11.1) 
Alonzo, slightly mad with love for the lost Alphanta, sends out a search- 
ing party while he waits for news: “In the mean time, Boy, Sing the 
Song Amintor made, who us’d to say his Mistresses Vows were like 
Ropes of sand, onely more apt to break in the Twisting.” “The Boy” 
sings the excellent song “‘Celia has a thousand charms,” praising Celia’s 
beauty and falseness, which are akin to Alphanta’s icy disdain. 

Songs were used to heighten other than amorous moods. Melancholy, 
as will be shown later, was thought to be eased by music, and it is im- 
possible to make clear distinction between songs used to intensify a sad 
scene and those used to comfort and divert the dumps. Usually, how- 
ever, the function of songs for allaying grief is specifically indicated by 
the stage directions as well as by their content. Like songs to a character 
asleep, atmospheric music for melancholy mcods was usually placed 
at the opening of act or scene, as in Nevil Payne’s Fatal Jealousie (1673, 
m1); here the direction reads: “Enter Don Gerardo with a Book in his 
Hand.” Gerardo, heavy of soul, reflects philosophically on death, while 
the accompanying song “Some happy soul come down and tell’’ sympa- 
thetically conjectures whether the joys of heaven are comparable to 
love or whether immortality is only a dream. To “Castalio, lying on the 
ground” in Otway’s Orphan (1680, v.1), for whom tragedy impends 
because of his secret marriage to Monimia and his brother Polydore’s 
substitution of his place on the bridal night, the very pertinent “Come 
all ye youths whose hearts e’er bled” is sung by an unidentified singer, 
placed without doubt in the music-room above the proscenium arch. 
Opening melancholy scenes with song lasted well in tragedy; Charles 
Saunders employed the convention in Tamerlane the Great (1681, tv [3]) 
for “Arsanes silting melancholly on a Green Bank, while his Page sings’’ 
a sad song abo::* Chloris’s false love, “Behold ye sylvans that frequent/ 
This silent, sighing, mourning grove,” appropriate here because a forged 
letter has led him to doubt the faith of Asteria. The tone of the succeed- 
ing action is set by the lyric in Settle’s Ambitious Slave (1694, 11.1), 
with “Herminia discover’d Sleeping on a couch’ as “Why does the idle 
world mistake” is sung for no other purpose than that its exposure of 
man’s false vows shall intensify compassion for the royal bride, deserted 
by the king of Persia for a beautiful Scythian. After the song “The 
Scene shuts.” A song to heighten the torture of a prisoner was included 
in Tate’s alteration of Shakespeare, The History of King Richard the 
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Second (1681, v.4). The deposed king is tantalized with a table of food, 
which “sinks down” as he tries to eat. “Ha, Musick too!—Ev’n what 
my Torturers please,” he exclaims as the song “Retired from any 
mortal’s sight” tells of the death of melancholy Damon. Immediately 
afterward Richard is murdered. 

One of the most important duties of song in Restoration tragedy was 
to divert characters on the stage, and simultaneously, of course, the 
audience itself. An opportunity for spectacle, inherized from Elizabethan 
and Jacobean drama, was offered, with the authority of the greatest 
dramatists of the last age as precedent. There were several possibilities 
which Restoration tragic writers eagerly seized. Songs of simple diversion 
to beguile an idle moment were possible, as well as many more formal 
occasions for musical entertainments, such as banquets, coronations, 
weddings, and sumptuous court masques, produced before dire mis- 
fortune overwhelmed the protagonists. The more elaborate spectacles 
prevail, but occasionally a merely divertive song of insignificant content 
presented an easy means of opening a scene, as in Lee’s Princess of Cleve 
(1.3) or Southerne’s Fate of Capua (1700, 1.3), where Favonia at work 
with her women is entertained with two lyrics. In Thomas Porter’s 
Villain (1663, 11.1) Delpeche, courting Mariane, asks her to bless his 
ears with a sweet air; for good measure she sings twice, ‘When Celadon 
gave up his heart” and “Amaryllis told her swain,” after which “They 
all joyn hands and dance in a Ring, answering all togther [sic] at the 
Chorus.” And thus Henry III invites his mistress in Thomas Shipman’s 
Henry the Third of France (1678, tv.2): 


King. Dear Chateneuf, may I a Song obtain. 
It is a favour that I beg to gain. 

Chat. You may command, and best of all can tell, 

That I sing true, altho I sing not well. 


Since the king is forsaking her for Gabriel, she sings a relevant song about 
a deserted maid. The most perverted use of song for amusing a character 
on the stage occurs in the Earl of Rochester’s Valentinian (1685, v.5). 

The custom of providing music for banquets was normal for both 
tragedy and comedy." The tragic writer could recall if he wished that 
Shakespeare had furnished music for Pompey’s banquet in Antony and 
Cleopatra (11.7). The earliest dinner music in Restoration tragedy occurs 
in Aphra Behn’s Abdelazer (1677, 11.2), where song serves not as stimulus 


13 For songs at banquets in contemporary comedy see for example Anon., The Counterfeit 
Bridegroom, 1677, 1.1; Thomas Dilke, The City Lady, 1697, 1.1; J. Harris, The City Bride, 
1696, 1.1; Peter Motteux, Love’s a Jest, 1696, 1; Thomas Otway, The Soldier’s Fortune, 
1681, v [2]; Edward Ravenscroft, King dgar and Alfreda, 1677, u1.1; Thomas Shadwell, 
The Woman-Captain, 1680, tv. 
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to conviviality but as ease to sorrow, for Abdelazer’s mind is loaded 
with concern; the queen mother, his mistress, has murdered her husband, 
while the king himself loves Abdelazer’s wife. Aware of the tension, the 
king observes, “My Lords, you’re sad to Night; give us loud Musick,” 
and calls for a pastoral entertainment. Tom D’Urfey, who could on no 
occasion resist a song, stages no less than three melodic banquets in the 
two parts of The Famous History ...of Massaniello. As a device for 
opening the second act of part one the fisherman hero sits convivially 
at table with his low associates, listening to the song “Of all the world’s 
enjoyments,” characteristically in praise of fishing. Later (v.1), as 
dictator of Naples, after escaping an assassin’s bullets, he gives a banquet 
for “the People, who desire some Musical] Diversion, for joy of my late 
’scape.” The diversion consists of ‘‘a comical Entertainment of Singing 
and Dancing,” fittingly enough “‘A Dialogue between two Fish-Wives.” 
In the second part of this hybrid tragedy (1.2) an elaborate ‘“‘Musick- 
feast” is presented, a curiosity of its kind, comprising three songs by a 
town sharper, a chimney sweep, and a cook maid, with dances by 
“Clowns, Morrice-dancers and Tumblers mixt.”” D’Urfey intended the 
entertainment to be inept: it is the ridiculous Blowzabella’s conception 
of a suitable diversion for royalty, and perhaps, as Fellicia remarks, 
“Tis well enough to see once.” 

Entertainments for other occasions than banquets were not uncom- 
mon. A zambra dance followed by the erotic song ‘Beneath a myrtle 
shade” is presented by Almahide in Dryden’s Conquest of Granada 
(1672, m1) in hopes that “soft pleasures” may unite the civil factions of 
the Zegrys and the Abencerrages. The song serves also as a point of rest 
between two hostile engagements. In The Indian Emperour (1667, rv, 
opening of scene 3) a kindred point of rest is supplied by the song “Ah 
fading joy how quickly art thou past.” The scene opens, discovering a 
pleasant grotto, with the Spaniards lying ‘carelessly unarmed as they 
listen and watch a sarabande, “at the end of which, Guyomar and his 
Indians enter, and e’re the Spaniards can recover their Swords, seize them.” 
Dryden’s use of entertainment is rather more decorative than strictly 
functional. A more dramatic use is found in Crowne’s Ambitious States- 
man (1679, 1v.1): “The Scene is drawn, the Dauphin and Louize are sat 
in State, and Entertain’d with Musick and Dancing. The Entertainment 
ended, Enter the Duke, He sees the Dauphin Caressing Louize.” Louize, 
although in love with the duke, has married the Dauphin after hearing 
slanderous reports about her beloved. The song “Long long had great 
Amintor lain” is highly functional, since the situation presented by the 
lyric is closely parallel to that which it accompanies: though Celia dis- 
dains Amintor and proves haughty and cruel, she secretly loves him, 
as Louize still loves the duke. 
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From the point of view of Restoration stagecraft the spectacular royal 
entertainment in Mrs. Manley’s Royal Mischief (1696, opening of Act rv) 
is exceptionally noteworthy. The seductress Homais produces a spectacle 
for her new lover Levan Dadian: “The Curtain flies up, to the sound of 
Flutes, and Hoboys, and discovers the River Phasis, several little gilded 
Boats, with Musick in them; a walk of Trees, the length of the House; 
Lights fixed in Chrystal Candlesticks to the Branches; several Persons in 
the walk, as in Attention,” as Mrs. Hudson sang “The sweets of peace 
succeed the toils of war.” It must be noted that the curtain was seldom 
lowered during the performance; it had to be lowered and raised, how- 
ever, on special occasions like the scene described, where a piece of special 
staging was required which could not have been otherwise effected. 
Discovery scenes, of course, of which a number have already been given, 
were simpler to manage and required only a drawing of the scene, that 
is, the opening of a pair of flats. 

Mrs. Manley’s scene is operatic in its richness, and it is observable 
that after the dissolution of the union of the patent companies in 1695 
the rivalry of the houses at Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 
producing lavish divertissements exerted noticeable effect upon the 
writing of tragedy. In 1698 at least three tragedies diverted the public 
(as well as their own protagonists) with rich entertainments, the most 
ambitious of which was given by the Duke of Radiano in honor of his 
wedding anniversary in Ravenscroft’s Italian Husband (1.1). The duke’s 
secretary has written a pastoral with five songs and dances, and it is 
clear that he would not have agreed with the coxcomb Prig in Shadwell’s 
True Widow (1679, 1.1): “I observe you wits are always making songs 
of the love of shepherds and shepherdesses, a company of blockheaded, 
clownish, ugly, tawny, sunburnt people; I had e’en as lief hear songs 
upon the love of their sheep as their own.’’® Althea, in Gildon’s Pheton; 
or, The Fatal Divorce (1.1) provides a pastoral diversion on the anni- 
versary of the day she met her husband Pheton. Although he is pre- 
occupied with his love for Lybia, Althea bids him “banish all anxious 
thoughts”: 

We'll drown in Music, and the sports prepar’d 
To celebrate this Feast, all sad reflections. 


To no avail; as the songs end, Pheton confesses that ‘Music blows up 
the flame I shou’d extinguish.” In 1698 also William Philips in The 


4 On this point of technique see Montague Summers, Tie Restoration Theatre (London, 
1934), pp. 158-162; Allardyce Nicoll, “Doors and Curtains in Restoration Theatres,” 
MLR, xv (1920), 137-142, and W. J. Lawrence’s reply, pp. 414-420. 

46 Ravenscroft enlivened his tragedy still further with the masque of Ixion (m1.1), dis- 
cussed below. 
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Revengeful Queen (111) presented a rather masque-like arrangement of 
three songs in celebration of the coronation anniversary of Alboino, king 
of the Lombards. Mars sings in praise of war, a troop of virgins in praise 
of love, and Bacchus in praise of wine. 

Elizabethan and Jacobean plays had frequent recourse in their texture 
to more or less formal masques. In the great age of Jonson and Inigo 
Jones the foremost writers did not hesitate to interpolate short masques 
in their best tragedies."* After the Restoration the masque as a dramatic 
type was by no means extinct,'” and there is no need to wonder at its 
inclusion for incidental entertainment in tragedy and comedy.'* These 
intercalated spectacles functioned most skilfully when woven so organi- 
cally into the tragedy that their removal created a hiatus in the plot. 
Crowne wrote an organic incantation masque for The History of Charles 
the Eighth of France (1672, v [2]), with detailed directions and a song. 
Isabella has engaged a magician to prophesy the fate of Charles; the 
seventeenth century, of course, as will be shown later, would not feel 
that dependence on magic was a blemish in tragedy. From the masque 
and the song Isabella learns that she is doomed. A superior technique 
may be seen in Settle’s Empress of Morocco (1673, 1v.3), where again 
the masque has become part of the plot and not merely an extraneous 
diversion. Settle’s practice, indeed, reminds one of the play-within-the- 
play in The Spanish Tragedy. The queen mother and her lover Crimalhaz 
produce the allegory of Orpheus and Eurydice to divert the court, with 
young king Hamet as Orpheus and his queen Morena as Eurydice. In 
accordance with the queen mother’s design Morena mistakes Hamet for 
the villainous Crimalhaz and stabs him. The stage-directions for the 
performance are elaborate. In Nevil Payne’s short masque of gypsies in 
The Fatal Jealousie (1673, 11), presented to Antonio and Celia by their 
loving tenants on their wedding anniversary, prophecies pertinent to the 
dénouement are made. At the end of the Restoration period D’Urfey 
used the masque organically in The Famous History... of Massaniello, 
part ii (v.4) to dispose of the vulgar Blowzabella. Here a pageant is 
arranged which symbolically duplicates the actual situation; at its con- 


% For example, Shakespeare, Timon of Athens, 1.2; Beaumont and Fletcher, The Maid’s 
Tragedy, 1.2; A Wife for a Month, 1.6; The False One, 11.4; Cyril Tourneur, The Revenger’s 
Tragedy, v.3; James Shirley, The Cardinal, 11.2; The Traitor, 111.2; John Ford, ’Tis Pity 
She’s a Whore, tv.1; Love’s Sacrifice, 11.4. In the work of Beaumont and Fletcher the 
pastoral and the masque within the play were most deftly adjusted to the requirements of 
the play and the taste of the audience. 

7 See particularly John Crowne, Calisto, 1675; Thomas Duffett, Beauties Triumph, 
1676; Dr. John Blow, Venus and Adonis, ca. 1687; Anon., The Rape of Europa by Jupiter, 
1694; John Oldmixon, A mintas, 1698. 

18 Over two dozen comedies contained interpolated pastorals and masques. 
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clusion Death and the hangman seize the fishwife as her servant re- 
marks, ‘Tis part of the Entertainment, Madam, you must go with him.” 
A kindred symbolic masque was written by Ravenscroft for The Italian 
Husband (1698, u1.1). The duke produces a miniature counterpart to 
the main action, treating of Ixion’s entrance into heaven, his attempted 
seduction of Juno, and his downfall to hell, a subject carefully chosen as 
a parallel to Alouisa’s yielding to Alfonso. As a rule the songs in organic 
masques are too intricately related to their context to be excerpted or to 
possess objective lyrical value. 

Processionals, martial or religious, were fitting occasions for song. As 
practical stagecraft singing might distract attention from disorders 
coincident with the management of large crowds on the stage. In Banks’ 
Cyrus the Great (1696, 1.1) the captive Panthea, sent by Cyrus to his 
uncle Cyaxares, enters to the music of “Hark how the trumpet and the 
drum,” a song which prophesies truly that this royal prisoner will en- 
slave her captor by love. A lighter use of the convention may be seen 
in George Powell’s Bonduca (1696, 11.1), where the Roman soldiers, hard 
pressed by the British, sing the convivial song “Jack thou’rt a toper”’ 
as they forage. Although religious rites of many faiths are observed in 
many Restoration tragedies, the only religious procession to be noted 
is in Crowne’s Caligula (1698, 11), as the priests, carrying a golden image 
of the victorious emperor, sing a song of peace and plenty. 

Since love and death are the subject-matter of the tragic poet, they are 
likewise the main themes of lyrics in tragedy. Lovers in plays agree that 
musicians are “toys to prick up wenches withal,””!® and that a well-sung 
serenade speaks volumes. The earliest serenade in Restoration tragedy 
is in Thomas Porter’s Villain (1663, 1.1), when Boutefeu, Delpeche, and 
La March, French army officers, somewhat drunk and amorous, hire 
fiddlers to play “the newest Ayrs”’ to the daughters of their host. After a 
rather bawdy duet has drawn the ladies to the window, they are courted 
with a song in praise of beauty’s eyes. Dryden wrote a serenade for The 
Conquest of Granada (1672, 1v.2), as ‘Wherever I am or whatever I do” 
is sung by order of Abdalla to Lyndaraxa. This lyric supplies an interval 
between two courting scenes. In Almanzor and Almahide (1672, 1v.3) 
Almanzor gives Esperanza (Mrs. Reeve) directions for singing the song 
“How unhappy a lover am I”: 


Now stand; the apartment of the queen is near; 
And, from this place, your voice will reach her ear. 


[Esperanza goes out. 
Enter Esperanza again after the Song.] 


19 Beaumont and Fletcher, Thierry and Theaodoret, 1.1. 
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Since the song is a duet, it is apparent that Esperanza retired within to 
join the other singer and returned at once when the song was concluded. 
The Roman emperor in Gildon’s Roman Bride’s Revenge (1697, tv.1) 
gives a clear statement of the function of serenades as he enters with 
music to court Portia: 

That is the Window, place your selves beneath it, 

And charm my Goddess with your humble Lays. 

The Force of Music, and the Pow’r of Numbers, 

May break the Icy spell that chills her Heart, 

Against the pressing Beams of warmer Love. 


Serenades, however, fail to break the “Icy spell” in two tragedies. As 
“A Song is sung from within” to Isabella in Settle’s [brahim the Illus- 
trious Bassa (1677. m1), her friend Asteria observes: 


Oh! now I find the mystery! tis plain 

This entertainment came from Solyman. 

No, King, were thy intended Victim here, 

In vain you’d court her sence, and treat her ear. 


And in George Powell’s Alphonso King of Naples (1691, 1.1), while 
“When Silvia is kind and love plays in her eyes” is sung within, the 
obdurate Urania asks: 
What Musick’s that? 
Ardel{ia]. *Tis with Prince Ferdinand. 
Uran. Musick from Ferdinand! 
The Groans of tortur’d Ghosts were Airs more pleasing. 


Not always so innocent as serenades, courting songs were employed 
for downright seduction by the melodious and libidinous villains. 
Deidamia in Otway’s Alcibiades (1675, 1v.1) commands Ardelia (Mrs. 
Gillow) to “sing that Song I heard to day”’ in order to lure the unwilling 
Alcibiades, while Valentinian in the Earl of Rochester’s tragedy (r1v.2) 
attempts to soften the heart of the virtuous Lucina to his wicked will: 


now the Musick— 


And as that softens—her love will grow warm, 
Till she melts down. Then Cesar lays his stamp. 


When asked how she has liked the dialogue between nymph and shep- 
herd, the innocent girl replies: 
Sir, I am no Judge 
Of Musick, and the words, I thank my Gods, 
I did not understand. 


The lustful Homais in Mrs. Manley’s Royal Mischief (1696, 11.1), hope- 
ful of seducing Levan Dadian, gives a dinner at which the voice of Mrs. 
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Leveiidge was employed for the incidental song ‘‘Unguarded lies the 
wishing maid’”’; Levan weakens to a degree: 

There’s not a Strain the Musick gave, 

But melted part of my Resolves. 

Where’s the Protector, my sinking Vertue 

Needs a Prop, it staggers far, and much I 

Doubt, will never recollect again. 


The song “No more Aminta say you love” in William Philips’s Revenge- 
Sul Queen (1698, 1) fails to move the jiltish Flora to accept Almachild’s 
advances. An unusual variation was made by D’Urfey in The Famous 
History ...of Massaniello, part it (v.2), where a maiden about to be 
raped by Pedro sings two songs in order to gain time: “I’ll sing a Pretty 
Song to please ye, Sir—’twas made upon a poor unhappy Maid, forc’d 
in a Wood by a rude Barbarous Ruffian, and Rob’d and Ravish’d— 
I know not what that is, but she was sadly us’d.” Happily, her singing 
saves her honor. 

For wedding processions and ceremonies songs freely adorned tragedy. 
The song “Come all ye amorous spirits of the air” in Crowne’s Androm- 
ache (1675, v.2) accompanies the procession as Pyrrhus leads Androm- 
ache to their wedding. The invocation ends in tragedy, for the Greeks, 
not wishing Pyrrhus to wed a Trojan, kill him.*° The celebration of the 
marriage itself was often elaborate, like that in Otway’s Alcibiades 
(1675, 11.1), where the scene draws, revealing an altar with six priests 
of Hymen dancing and invoking blessing on the nuptials of Alcibiades 
and Timandra. A similar invocation is sung at the magnificent service 
for Portia and Martian in Gildon’s Roman Bride’s Revenge (1697, 1.1), 
although the service is dramatically interrupted by the emperor Gali- 
enus, who wants Portia himself. Songs after the wedding ceremony were 
used with some frequency. Dryden wrote a finely passionate epitha- 
lamium for Amboyna (1673, 11.1) in celebration of the nuptials of 
Ysabinda and Captain Towerson, followed by a functional song in praise 
of English seamanship which arouses the bad blood of the Dutchman 
engaged in plotting the bridegroom’s death. A variety of epithalamium 


20 Violence at the altar was popular. It occurs in Settle’s Cambyses King of Persia (1671, 
v.3); as the false Smerdis is about to force Phedima to marry him, “two glorious Spirits 
descend in Clouds,” singing. After the song Smerdis is killed. In Lee’s Theodosius (1680, 
v.4) Atticus the high priest (Bowman) sings at the marriage of Theodosius to Athenais, 
who has drunk a bow! of poison before the ceremony. In Gildon’s Phaeton; or, The Fatal 
Divorce (1698, v) as Pheton is marrying Lybia, the deserted Althea sends a poisoned 
crown and robe which kill her rival. The grimmest use of the epithalamium is in Crowne’s 
Thyestes (1681, v.1), where the erotic double entendre of the song ‘‘A lovely pair endowed by 
fate” augments the horror of the situation. 
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appears also in Dryden’s Troilus and Cressida (1679, 111.2); during the 
consummation of the love of this tragic pair Pandarus enters with 
musicians who sing “Can life be a blessing or worth the possessing.” 
One of Lee’s best songs, “Blush not redder than the morning,” was com- 
posed as an epithalamium for Borgia and his unwilling bride Bellamira 
in Caesar Borgia (1680, 1v.1). Two songs set by Henry Purcell and sung 
by Mrs. Ayliff and Mrs. Hudson celebrate the wedding of Isabella to 
Villeroy in Southerne’s Fatal Marriage (1694, 111.2). For these songs the 
accompanying musicians must have been brought upon the stage, since 
Carlos, who is hiring them, says, “I shou’d have visited ’em with an 
Epithalamium, to bless their Endeavours; but I have a sonnet is pretty 
well for the purpose. Strike up, Boys.” After they have played, he effects 
their exit with, “Gentlemen, this Purse will tell you that I thank you.” 

Religious ceremonies for rites in many faiths were customarily cele- 
brated with music. Lee in Theodosius (1.1), a tragedy particularly rich 
in song, provides two impressive rites—the services for two virgins, 
Marina and Fiavilla, who sing with the chief priest Atticus (Bowman) 
the actual words of their induction into Christianity, and a similar rite 
when Athenais, disappointed in her love for Varanes, decides to be con- 
firmed; the content of the latter song is appropriate: may heaven behold 
a worthy offering in this virgin. In Powell’s Bonduca (1696, 111.2) a 
druidic ceremony opens the scene, with the Britons praying to Ruguith 
to defend the isles against the Romans. A second song of augury, with 
the famous refrain “Britons strike home,” urges the warriors to arms; 
the oracle has foretold a bloody battle. D’Urfey includes a recitative in 
dedication of a statue to St. Gennaro, patron saint of Naples, in The 
Famous History ... of Massaniello, part i (11.1). 

Sacrifices for pagan worship, whether Greek, Roman, druidic, or 
Indian, were given the dignity of song. Sir Robert Howard and John 
Dryden in The Indian Queen (1665) open the last act with a spectacular 
sacrifice in the temple of the sun, for which Montezuma, Orazia, and her 
father the Inca of Peru, all captives of the usurping queen Zempoalla, 
are to be the victims. As was usual for pageantry which called for elabo- 
rate setting, sacrifices were placed at the opening of scenes or at the 
drawing of flats within the scene, and the settings themselves were de- 
scribed with some detail. A human sacrifice is discovered in John Den- 
nis’s Iphigenia (1700, v) as the flat scene draws and reveals the victim 
and priests in procession, singing a very long ode to Diana. The ghost of 
Laius is raised by a long chant-like invocation as Tiresias presides in 
Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus (1679, 1.1): 

Infernal Gods, 
Must you have Musick too? Then tune your voice, 
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And let ’em have such sounds as Hell ne’re heard 
Since Orpheus brib’d the Shades. 


A Roman sacrifice to Mars precedes the attack of Sertorius on Sylla’s 
forces in John Bancroft’s Tragedy of Sertorius (1679, 11.11): “Am Altar 
discover’d. Enter the Flamen of Mars, attended by the Salij. While Sertorius 
and Perpenna stand on each side the Altar, is Sung this Song . . . Here the 
Incense is lighted on the Altar; ... the Salij Dancing a Warlike dance.” 
“Solemn Musick” (“Prepare prepare a solemn sacrifice prepare’’) opens 
the ceremony imploring Neptu7:< “‘to bring the Persian Fleet, and Army 
safe,’”’ in Richard Norton’s Pausanias (1696, v, opening of scene 2). 
A sacrificial song to the gods of the Britons is sung by two druids in 
Charles Hopkins’s Boadicea Queen of Britain (1697, tv, opening of scene 
[2]), as Camilla and Venutia seek revenge for the rape of Camilla by the 
Roman Decius. A noteworthy effect of stagecraft is indicated: “At the 
end of the Song an Eagle flies into the Temple, and flutters a while about the 
Flame of the Sacrifice; at last falls in, and is burnt.” 

The use of the supernatural was not prohibited in Restoration tragedy; 
indeed, the theory in support of it is clarified by Dryden in his essay 
“Of Heroic Plays,” prefixed to The Conquest of Granada,” where he pro- 
tests that the heroic poet is not tied to a bare representation of the true 
or probable, but that he may use his imagination freely; the greater part 
of mankind has “believed in the power of magic, and that there are 
spirits or spectres which have appeared. . . . It is enough that they may 
be in nature; and whatever is, or may be, is not properly unnatural.” 
Prophecies, incantations, charms, witches, magicians, sorcerers, and 
necromancers abound in these tragedies, as heroes and villains consult 
about their fates. It is perhaps worth noting that supernatural agencies 
did not travel about with British passports; they apparently existed 
almost anywhere except in England! Montezuma in Dryden’s Indian 
Emperour (1667, 11.1), wishing to learn the outcome of the Spanish in- 
vasion as well as of his love for Almeria, consults the high priest in the 
‘‘Magitians Cave”; after a charm “Kalib ascends all in White in the 
shape of a Woman, and Sings” the song “I looked and saw within the 
book of fate.” The words of these songs by supernatural creatures are, 
of course, always intimately woven into the context and are hence very 
functional, in that they usually furnish details essential to the conduct 
of the plot. In Lee’s Sophonisba (1676, 1v.1) the priestess Cumana (Mrs. 
Corey) sings “Beneath the poplar’s shadow lay me” and “Hark hark 
the drums rattle” in Bellona’s temple at Carthage as Hannibal orders 





21 Sir Walter Scott and George Saintsbury, The Works of John Dryden (Edinburgh), tv 
(1883), 23-24. 
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her to forecast the future of the city. Cumana’s réle demanded great 
physical activity as well as a voice, for while inspired she gapes, rages, 
foams, grovels, “cuts her hot flesh,” ‘‘Sings, dances, kicks the golden 
Tripods round.” Her song frees the spirit within her. As bureau for ad- 
vice to the lovelorn one should mention the magician Nigrinus in Dry- 
den’s Tyrannick Love (1670, tv.1), who summons airy spirits to prophesy 
the future for the emperor Maximin; the scene is operatic, as Nakar 
(Mrs. Knepp) and Damilcar (Mrs. James) descend in clouds singing 
“Hark my Damilcar” and the charming “Ah how sweet it is to love.” 
In the anonymous tragedy The Unnatural Mother (1698, 1.2) Munzuffer, 
a Siamese, visits the prophet Tallapoy to learn the fate of his love for 
Bebbemeah. Again an airy spirit descends singing, to “tell this Love-sick 
Youth the utmost he would know.” The song is closely related to the 
plot, since it warns Munzuffer to avoid the parricide Callapia, who is 
about to make love to him. 

A pseudo-witch is used by the villainous servant to misinform the 
jealous husband Antonio in Nevil Payne’s Fatal Jealousie (1673, m1). 
Subsequently, the little boy who was disguised as the old woman’s 
familiar confesses, ‘We Acted like Devils, and in a Song made him 
Believe his Wife did Cuckold him.’”’ Thomas Shipman makes use of a 
necromancer for furnishing nativities in his intolerable tragedy Henry 
the Third of France (1678, 11.2); here earthy spirits ascend and sing, and 
there are many apparitions. Chaldean witches and wizards, gifted with 
song, haunt the battlefield covered with corpses in Banks’s Cyrus the 
Great (1696, 1.1), summoning back the spirits of the dead and forcing 
them to reveal the future. Their song is a charm which compels the 
reanimated body to prophesy accurately the approaching death of 
Cyaxares. “Spirits in the Shapes of Shepherds and Nymphs” are made 
use of by the sorceress Armida in Dennis’s Rinaldo and Armida (1699. 
1.1) as part of her scheme for holding the Christian hero Rinaldo under 
her sway. An “Enchanted Palace rises to Musick,” in which Rinaldo is 
confined as “Spirits or Dreams arise in the shapes of Bertoldo and Sophia, 
Parents to Rinaldo,” who sing a song urging him to desert fame for the 
love of Armida. It is Armida’s conviction that these 


Enchanting Voices, 
To Pleasure may seduce Rinaldo’s Soul. 


Dennis’s tragedy approaches dangerously near to opera, which readily 
accepts the conventions of the supernatural. 

Not unexpectedly, by all odds the most frequent réle of song in tragedy 
was to comfort moods of melancholy and despair. One need only consult 
Robert Burton’s analysis of the function of music in allaying melan- 
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choly” to perceive how deeply grounded was the convention in the 
medical theory of the age. It had a well-recognized basis also in con- 
temporary musical theory. As Thomas Salmon wrote in An Essay to the 
Advancement of Musick (1672), ‘‘By its refreshing sweetness it lulls the 
soul into its own pacate [sic] posture, and gives ease and quiet; . . . after 
the hearing some brisk Airs, or melodious Consort, the mind is raised, 
the fancy enlivened, care and sorrow suppressed, and an inclination pro- 
duced ready to dispatch any employment . . . and [it] doth still set the 
Soul in order, charming the madness even of one bitten by a Taran- 
tula.’’> The poetical locus ciassicus of the idea is Congreve’s opening 
line in The Mourning Bride (1697), where Almeria, giving utterance to 
the universally misquoted dictum that “Music hath Charmes to sooth 
a savage Breast,” laments the impotence of magic numbers and persuasive 
sound to calm her sorrow. Song was believed efficacious in allaying 
worry, melancholy, frenzy, the tedium and disgrace of imprisonment, 
ominous dreams, remorse for murder, the cares of state, or, indeed, al- 
most any grave tribulation. In the tragedies of the Restoration the use 
of the convention was almost unexceptionally introduced by some lines 
defining its purpose. Since it would be tiresome to list them all, only a 
few examples of these introductions will be noted: 


Ha! by the Gods, she faints! go bear her gently 
To the imperial Pallace; Quiet, and Musick 
May smooth, and lull this Frenzy of her Mind.™ 


Boy, take thy Lute, and with a pleasing ayr 
Appease my sorrows and delude my care.* 


To drive away all Sorrow from thy Soul 

Ile give thee Musick that may lull Despair, 

And tempt the Dire Tormentours of the Damn’d, 
With lifted Brands to listen to its Air.” 


And, Madam, to divert the painful thought 

Of her Restraint, I have some musick brought: 
Musick I know, will not ungrateful be 

To her, whose Soul is perfect Harmony.”’ 


2 The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. A. R. Shilleto (London, 1893), m, 132 ff. “Musick . . . 
is a sovereign remedy against Despair and Melancholy, and will drive away the Devil 
himself.” 

* Pages 5-6. For a later view of the notion see Francis Lynch, The Independent Patriot; 
or, Musical Folly (London, 1737), 11.1, p. 21. 

* Charles Gildon, The Roman Bride’s Revenge, 1697, 1.2. 

% Thomas Otway, Alcibiades, 1675, v.1. 

% John Dennis, Rinaldo and Armida, 1699, m1. 

7 John Caryl, The English Princess, 1677, u1.4. Compare Burton’s Anatomy, ed. cit., 
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A worried state of mind was the simplest ailment demanding song. 
In Crowne’s Regulus (1694, 1, opening of scene 3) Fulvia, ill at ease 
about her lover Regulus, on his way to battle against the Carthaginians, 
listens to the song “Ah me to many deaths decreed,” the content of 
which is perfectly adapted to her situation. Since it creates an atmos- 
phere of impending doom, it cannot comfort her: 

Go, bid the music cease, I find it vain, 

Dark thoughts of late have in my mind their haunt, 
I thought to lay th’ill spirits sd sweet sounds, 

But ’twill not do.* 


In Tate’s History of King Richard the Second (1681)** a song was prob- 
ably sung to comfort the queen, worried by Bolingbroke’s successful 
opposition to Richard. 

Melancholy itself assumed many forms ranging from pensiveness to 
madness. Clarona in Crowne’s Destruction of Jerusalem, part i (1677, 
11.2) is merely pensive and somewhat afraid of love. At Queen Berenice’s 
suggestion Phraartes sends music ““To chase sad thoughts from her too 
pensive mind,” the words of which, “Hence hence thou vain fantastic 
fear,” are highly pertinent. Frightened at the screams of horror on the 
battlefield, Bonvica in Powell’s Bonduca (1696, v.1), admitting that 
she has the “‘true fearful Soul of Woman,” orders Lucius to play on his 
lute and sing to her to free her from “this dire consuming Melancholy.” 
The song “Oh lead me to some peaceful gloom” tells of a happy land 
where fear of war never enters. 

Unhappy lovers were regularly diverted by singing. Ziphares in Lee’s 
Mithridates (1678, tv.1), returning from war to find that his father has 
married Semandra, tries to comiort himself with a lullaby, “One night 
when all the village slept” (written by Sir Car Scroop); it is the lament 
of Myrtillo for her who loves him no more. Likewise in Robert Gould’s 
Rival Sisters (1696, 11.1) the disconsolate Antonio, in love with Berinthia 
but engaged by his father to her elder sister Catalina, is diverted for a 
time by a pastoral dialogue, “To me you’ve made a thousand vows.” 
The converse of his situation occurs in Powell’s Treacherous Brothers 





11, 134: “the mind, as some suppose, harmonically composed, is roused up at the tunes of 
musick.” 

*8 Compare George Powell’s Alphonso King of Naples, 1691, tv.1, where after the song 
“Long time alas our mournful swains” is sung to divert the melancholy king, Alphonso 
exclaims: 


No more; no more; cease all your Harmony, 
It suits not with a Wretch so curst as I. 
* The song “Love’s delights were past expressing,” given at the beginning of the play, 
was probably intended for mz [2]. 
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(1690, 11, opening of scene 3), as “‘The Scene drawn discovers Marcelia 
sitting Melancholly,” while a love song is heard within. In love with 
Ithocles and hard pressed by Meleander, she cannot enjoy the music: 

No more of this, it suites not with my sorrow, 

For one so wretched, and so lost as I— 

The Groans of Tortur’d Ghosts were fitter Musick. 


Wives separated from their husbands by fate or by their husbands’ 
design, were doleful, like Imoinda in Southerne’s Oroonoko (1696, 11.3). 
Since she is depressed by her ignorance of her noble husband’s where- 
abouts, her admirers dance to entertain her and sing two excellent lyrics, 
“fA lass there lives upon the green” and “Bright Cynthia’s eyes divinely 
bright.” Again, after Brutus has forsaken the queen of Syracuse in Tate’s 
version of the Dido and Aeneas story, Brutus of Alba (1678, v [2]), her 
confidante Amarante tries to cure her rage homoeopathically with the 
complaint for dead Adonis, “Bid the sad forsaken grove”’ (written by 
Mr. Wright). And when Pheton forsakes his wife Althea for Lybia in 
Gildon’s Phaeton (1698, opening of Act ur), Juno, Hymen, and their 
trains descend to comfort her; Hymen’s song assures Juno that this 
crime against love shall not go unpunished. In the fourth act of this 
tragedy another song is sung to calm her as she approaches madness. In 
Nevil Payne’s Fatal Jealousie (1673, 1v) Caelia, suspected of infidelity, 
lulls her infected thoughts with melody, as Flora (Mrs. Osborne) sings 
“Ah Choridon in vain you boast,” a song entirely functional in its 
parallelism to Caelia’s unhappy position. Comfort for an actually 
adulterous wife is sung to the duchess Alouisa in Ravenscroft’s Jéalian 
Husband (1698, 11.1), and the virtuous Lucina, fearful lest she be raped 
by Valentinian in the Earl of Rochester’s tragedy (1685, 111.2), implores 
Marcellina (Mrs. Boutell, later Mrs. Leigh and Mrs. Osborne) to fetch 
her lute and sing, in hopes that sleep will wear away her melancholy 
thoughts. Although the words of this song, ‘‘Where would coy Aminta 
run,” have no particular pertinence, Lucina nevertheless falls asleep. 

Comfort is offered by a murderess to her remorseful accomplice in 
William Philips’s Revengeful Queen (1698, v); Rosamund, queen of the 
Lombards, has killed the king with the aid of Almachild, who holds a 
heterodox opinion about the sedative function of song: 

Nothing can ease me while my Mem’ry lasts. 
Music heightens and improves our passions; 

It encreases, but never changes them. 

The pleasant it transports with Mirth and Joy, 
But fills the sad with a more fierce Despair. 


Seeing that Almachild’s mental state is likely to do her harm and be- 
lieving him in love with Flora, Rosamund at once pcisons him. 
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Mad characters ordinarily sing their own songs in this body of trage- 
dies, but two songs in Thomas Porter’s Villain (1663, v.1) are sung to 
the demented Charlotte, whose lover Brisac has been killed. The second 
song, sung “within by the Boy,” a “willow song” for dead Amintor, puts 
her to sleep, but subsequently she dies distracted. Inspired by the gods 
to a kind of prophetic madness, Tiresias in Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus 
(1679, 11.1) begs his daughter Manto (Mrs. Evans) to 

Charm this God, this Fury in my bosom, 

Lull him with tuneful notes, and artful strings, 
With pow’rful strains; Manto, my lovely Child, 
Sooth the unruly God-head to be mild. 


Troubled minds encouraged the visitation of dreams so disturbing that 
song was a specific for their relief. The usurping queen of Mexico, Zem- 
poalla, in Sir Robert Howard and Dryden’s Indian Queen (1665, 111.1) 
seeks the interpretation of such a dream from a conjurer, who, noting 
that she “droops under the weight of Rage and Care,” summons spirits 
with the charms of music to “‘bring her Soul back to its harmony.’’ The 
wretched emperor in Crowne’s Caligula (1698, v.2), awaking from an 
ominous dream of treason, calls for calming music, and the sultaness in 
William Whitaker’s tragedy The Conspiracy (1680, 11.1), after a dream 
leads her to fear an attempt on the sultan’s life, composes herself for 
sleep as she listens to a song in praise of the careless shepherd’s life. In 
Mrs. Pix’s Ibrahim, The Thirteenth Emperor of the Turks (1696, 111) the 
sultan is diverted from his bad dreams by two songs, the second of which, 
“A Dialogue Song. Suppos’d to be between an Eunuch Boy and a 
Virgin,” written by Tom D’Urfey and sung by Bowen and Mrs. Cross, 
is surely light enough to have driven the sultan’s “Melancholy Fumes” 
away. 

The horrors of a prison cell were assuaged with song, as in John Caryl’s 
English Princess (1667, 111.4); the princess Elizabeth, in love with the 
Earl of Richmond, has been placed under guard by Richard III, whom 
she has scorued. Her page Charlot provides her with appropriate music 
attacking tyrants. When Statira and her sister Parisatis are incarcerated 
by their cruel rival Roxana in Samuel Pordage’s Siege of Babylon (1678, 
Iv.3), Statira orders Charmion to sing: 


In her sweet Voice, I oft have pleasure found, 
Musick like Balm, eases grief’s smarting wound. 


The reflected horror of prison life may be seen in Powell’s Alphonso King 
of Naples (1691, v, opening of scene 2), when “Urania [is] discover’d 
Reading. A Song within” (“Corinna in the bloom of youth’’), sung 
vainly by Mrs. Butler to comfort the princess, whose husband Cesario 
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now languishes in prison under sentence of death. An anacreontic, “If 
the wine be not sound,” is provided by the imprisoned Asdrubal in 
Crowne’s Regulus (1694, 1v.3) to keep up the spirits of his three cronies. 

Songs provided comfort in the presence of death. In Charles Hopkins’s 
Pyrrhus King of Epirus (1697, 1.1) Pyrrhus, having learned of his son’s 
death, swears vengeance and asks for the Athenian minstrels, who sing 
a martial air. Just before the murder of the king of Sparta by his queen 
and Tissaphernes in Otway’s Alcibiades (1675, v), the king, suspecting 
violence, listens to a song on the cares of royalty and falls asleep for the 
last time. As Henry VI lies sleeping just before his murder in Crowne’s 
Misery of Civil War (1680, v [5]), singing spirits prophesy that his death 
will bring him exalted joy. It is apparent from the examples already 
given that the use of song for consolation was a flexible convention more 
utilized by tragic writers than any other. 

When the minds of tragic characters had broken down into insanity, 
the dramatist wrote songs not only to ease their frenzy; he composed 
them for mad folk to sing. Bishop Percy observed acutely that “the 
English have more songs and ballads on the subject of madness, than 
any of their neighbours. Whether it is that we are more liable to this 
calamity than other nations, or whether our native gloominess hath 
peculiarly recommended subjects of this cast to our writers, the fact is 
incontestible.”** It was expected, indeed, that madmen would sing on 
the stage. Lyly wrote the first song of a lunatic in English drama for 
Pandora in The Woman in the Moone (1597, v), after which fools sang 
both merry and sad songs, Ophelia grew lyrical in her disorder, and the 
duchess of Malfy must listen “to a dismai] kind of Musique”’ sung by a 
madman. Writers of comedy did not disdain to make use of the con- 
vention but often underlined real or feigr.ed dementia with song.” The 
earliest example of a mad song in Resto:ation tragedy is to be found in 
Thomas Porter’s Villain (1663, v.1); after Charlotte’s lover Brisac has 
been killed, she wishes to die of a broken heart. Held fast on a bed, she 
sings snatches of song until her father says: 


Peace, my dear Child, 
Thou like a tangled bird doth beat 
And fret thyself to death. 


In the anonymous Romulus and Hersilia (1683, 1v.2) Feliciana, mad 
with unrequited love for Hostilius, her sister’s husband, delivers a 


3° Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (London, 1765), 1, 343. 

*1 See for example Anon., Mr. Turbulent, 1682, v; Sir William D’Avenant, The Rivals, 
1668, m1, v; Thomas D’Urfey, The Comical History of Don Quixote, part ii, 1679, v.2; 
James Howard, All Mistaken; or, The Mad Couple, 1672, u, v; George Powell, A Very Good 
Wife, 1693, 11.1. 
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flower-speech reminiscent of Ophelia’s and sings a snatch as her at- 
tendants beg her to sleep. Then the convention of singing songs of com- 
fort to the insane is employed, and the unhappy girl finally sleeps as a 
lullaby is sung. Thomaso in Nevil Payne’s Siege of Constantis:ople (1675, 
v) goes mad and sings “In caves full of skulls and rotten old bones.” 
His beloved Irene has been poisoned by the jealous Calista, and his 
brother the emperor has relieved him of his command. The last mad 
songs in Restoration tragedy were sung by Lausaria (Mrs. Bracegirdle) 
in Banks’s Cyrus the Great (1696, 1v.1). Representative of the heroine 
crazed with unrequited love, she enters “Distracted, drest like a Cupid, 
with a Bow and Quiver, follow’d by her Women,’ and sings two songs, 
only the second of which is relevant: she declares that she will shoot all 
rebels against love, including chiefly Cyrus himself. Banks must have 
known when he wrote the tragedy that Mrs. Bracegirdle would sing 
delightfully, for Cyrus remarks: 


Her Sence is out of Tune, her Wits not well, 
But yet, alas! her Tongue is Charming still. 


After shooting Cyrus harmlessly with one of Cupid’s arrows, Lausaria 
leaves the stage and dies. In Lee’s Theodosius (1680, v.1) Athenais is 
driven to suicide by her love when the emperor orders her to relinquish 
Varanes and marry him. Having listened to her confidante Delia sing 
“Ah cruel bloody fate,” a song telling how Phillis stabbed herself that 
she might join her dead Philander, Athenais drinks a bow! of poison. 

As their fina] function songs served in a few instances a natural réle 
as dirges and requiems. Britannicus in Lee’s Nero (1675, u1.1), whose 
sister Octavia has just been stabbed by Nero, bids a boy “‘Go sing the 
Song without.”’ The content of the elegiac “Weep weep you Muses drain 
your springs” is, of course, entirely appropriate. In Tate’s Brutus of 
Alba (1678, 11, opening of scene 1), “The Scene opening discovers Argaces 
Tomb deckt with Armory and Wreaths of Lawrel; a Priestess clad in White, 
at each Corner, they round the Tomb scattering Flowers and Singing,” 
as the queen mourns. Again the song is an elegy. Nat. Lee, who used 
songs for every purpose, wrote an excellent dirge, “Weep all ye nymphs 
your floods unbind,” sung as the princess mourns her husband in The 
Princess of Cleve (1689, v.3). A prayer to the god “great Tanagoopoo” 
to convey the soul of Pechai to paradise is sung in the anonymous 
tragedy The Unnatural Mother (1698, m1, opening of scene 1), as the 
priests with impressive ceremonial ‘‘all walk round the Pile . . . and set 
fire to the pile with ‘Torches, which they have in their Hands all the 
time.” At this late date in the Restoration even tragedy-funerals de- 
manded spectacle. 
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In summary, the writers of tragedy during the Restoration willingly 
accepted the conventions of song handed down to them from the last 
age; it does not appear that they invented any new functions or even 
that there was noteworthy development, unless a tendency toward 
spectacle. As a rule they consciously endeavored to place their lyrics in 
natural relationship to the context of the play, and the content of the 
song in almost every case was intimately related to the situation which 
it accompanied. To suggest in conclusion that reading the songs in 
anthologies after they have been removed from their dramatic setting 
is therefore to miss half their value will probably not persuade many 
lovers of poetry to read through the corpus of neo-classic tragedy. Only 
he who has read all of these plays knows how closely they resemble one 
another, and he, first of all, would pay tribute to the editors who, in 
saving the lyrics, have often rescued the best portions of the tragedies. 

RoBERT GALE NOYES 
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KLEISTS AMAZONENSTAAT IM LICHTE 
ROUSSEAUS 


ON allen Gebilden dichterischer Phantasie, denen wir in Kleists 

Werken begegnen, ist wohl Penthesileas Amazonenstaat das son- 
derbarste. Ein eingeschlechtlicher Staat, mit kiinstlich geregelter 
Fortpflanzung, Frauen, die von Jugend auf fiir das Kriegshandwerk 
erzogen werden und ihr ganzes Leben larg Kriegerinnen bleiben—dies 
alles ist so phantastisch, so unglaublich, so von der Wirklichkeit entfernt, 
dass es fast unerklirlich scheint, wie der Dichter seinen Zuschauern ein 
solches Staatsgebilde mit dem Anspruch auf dichterische Wahrschein- 
lichkeit vorsetzen konnte. Tatsichlich ist aber der Amazonenstaat in 
keiner Weise so phantastisch-bizarr, wie er auf den ersten Blick zu sein 
scheint, denn trotz aller seiner Eigenarten ist er im Grunde nichts als 
ein getreues, wenn auch zum Extrem getriebenes Abbild fiihrender 
rechtlicher, sozialer und pidagogischer Ideen des 18. Jahrhunderts, und 
insbesondere eine genaue Ausfiihrung der Ideen Rousseaus. 

Beginnen wir zunachst mit der Untersuchung der rechtlichen Struktur 
des Amazonenstaates. Seine Griindung wird uns von Penthesilea fol- 
gendermassen beschrieben (1913 ff.): Die Frauen des Scythenvolkes sind 
von einem feindlichen Kriegsstamm unterjocht worden. Da sie dicse 
Knechtschaft nicht linger erdulden wollen, wird das Minnergeschlecht 
“zu Tode gekitzelt” und ein neuer Staat errichtet. Bringen wir diese 
Vorginge so, wie Kleist sie uns schildert, in staatsrechtliche Begriffe, so 
miissen wir sie folgendermassen qualifizieren: Die Auflehnung der unter- 
jochten Frauen ist eine Revolution durch die die alte Staatsgewalt 
zerstért wird. Dadurch entsteht nach Kleist zunichst eine staatslose 
Zeit, die bis zu der allgemeinen Beratung der Frauen dauert, denn erst 
hier wird ein Staat “aufgestellt”’ (1957). Die alte Staatsordnung besteht 
vor der Beratung nicht mehr, die neue noch nicht, also ist tiberhaupt 
kein Staat vorhanden. Die Beschliisse der nunmehr folgenden Beratung 
des Amazonenvolkes, zumindestens der erste Beschluss, kénnen daher 
noch keinen Akt der Staatsgewalt darstellen, da eine solche noch nicht 
existiert, sondern gerade erst durch diese Beratung etabliert werden soll. 
Die Biirger entscheiden hier also als reine Individuen, die noch in keinerlei 
rechtlicher Beziehung zueinander stehen, sondern diese erst durch den 
Beschluss herstellen wollen, und somit muss der erste Akt der Versamm- 
lung des Amazonenvolkes der Abschluss eines Staatsvertrages gewesen 
sein. Der Staatsvertrag braucht bekanntlich, wie auch Rousseau sagt,' 


1 Contrat Social, Livre 1v, Chapitre 2; Euores, v, 194. Die Verweisungen auf Rousseaus 
Werke beziehen sich auf die Ausgabe von Musset-Pathay (Paris 1823). 
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nicht die aiissere Form eines Privatvertrages zu haben, sondern kann 
durch einen einfachen, einmiitigen Beschluss des versammelten Volkes 
abgeschlossen werden. Dieser einmutige Beschluss hat den Charakter 
eines Vertrages aller mit allen, er erzeugt ein gegenseitiges Biindnis aller 
Angehérigen dieses Volkes untereinander, ein Biindnis, dessen Realitit 
sich in dem nunmehr bestehenden Staate unmittelbar dokumentiert.? 

Auf die Unlogik der Lehre vom Staatsvertrag ist hiufig genug hinge- 
wiesen worden: Ein Vertrag setzt stets eine von den Contrahenten aner- 
kannte Rechtsordnung voraus, die wenigstens in rudimentiérer Form 
den Satz “pacta sunt servanda” enthalt. Eine solche Rechtsordnung ist 
aber nicht vorstellbar ohne einen Trager, der sie garantiert und mit der 
notwendigen Zwangsgewalt versieht, d.h. ohne einen Staat, denn dieser 
ist ja begrifflich zunichst nichts weiter als der Trager der Rechtsordnung. 
Ein Vertrag kann also nur innerhalb eines Staates geschlossen werden, 
kann ihm aber unter keinen Umstinden vorausgehen. Dieser Wider- 
spruch mit den Tatsachen wird auch durch die Einfiihrung des Begriffes 
eines vor- und iiberstaatlichen Naturrechts nicht behoben, denn dieses 
ist entweder von einer grésseren Gemeinschaft als bindend anerkannt, 
dann erhebt es die Gemeinschaft in den Rang eines Staates, oder es hat 
nur die Bedeutung individueller Sittlichkeit und is somit kein Recht. 
Die Annahme eines staatsfreien Vacuums ist eine Unméglichkeit, wie 
niemand besser dargelegt hat als Kleists Freund Adam Miiller.* Gerade 
bei der Griindung des Amazonenstaates wird die Unrichtigkeit dieser 
Lehre aufs deutlichste offenbar: Entsprechend den Versen 1934 ff. war 
der Mannermord aufs sorgfaltigste organisiert, sodass es méglich war, 
innerhalb einer einzigen Nacht die ganze Schaar der Unterdriicker zu 
ermorden, und man darf wohl annehme, dass Tanais, die schon vor der 
Revolution als Kénigin bezeichnet wird (1946), die Organisation in der 
Hand gehabt hat. In dem Moment, in dem die Revolution gelang und 
der bisherige Trager der Staatsgewalt beseitigt war, ging die Staatsge- 
walt somit automatisch auf den einzigen Faktor iiber, der in der Lage 
war, eine tatsichliche Gewalt auszuiiben, also auf Tanais und ihren 
Anhang, sodass zur Zeit der Beratung ein Staat schon laingst bestand. 
Mit Absicht iibergeht aber Kleist diese Tatsache und lasst es im engsten 
Anschluss an Rousseau, der hier genau so unlogisch verfihrt,* ausdriick- 
lich so erscheinen, als ob die Staatsgriindung erst in der Beratung vor 
sich gehe: “Ein Staat, ein miindiger, sei aufgestellt . . .” (1957). Nicht 


2 Dass die Idee des Staatsvertrages auch anderen Werken Kleists zu Grunde liegt, 
zeigen Meyer-Benfeys Ausfiihrungen in Bezug auf den Kohlhaas, cf. Kleistjahrbuch 1931/ 
1932, S.25 und S.33, ebenso Josef Kérner (Recht und Pflicht, S.9 ff.). 

* Elemente der Staatskunst (Berlin, 1809), 1, 52 ff. 

* Contrat Social, Livre 1, Chapitre v1, uvres, v, 79. 
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die praktische Staatsgewalt, sondern der Akt der Beratung, des Ver- 
trages, bringt den Amazonenstaat zur Entstehung. 

Was ist nun die Aufgabe und der Inhalt des Staatsvertrages? Rous- 
seau beschreibt sie: 


Trouver une forme d’association qui défende et protége de toute la force com- 
mune la personne et les biens de chaque associé, et par laquelle chacun, s’unissant 
a tous, n’obéisse pourtant qu’d lui-méme, et reste aussi libre qu’auparavant.§ 


In genau derselben Weise formuliert Kleist die Verfassung seines 
Amazonenstaates: Ein Frauenstaat soll geschaffen werden, 


Der das Gesetz sich wiirdig selber gebe, 
Sich selbst gehorche, selber auch beschiitze. (1959-1960) 


Es ist bemerkenswert, dass Kleist hier sogar genau dieselben Worte 
anwendet wie Rousseau, dem Rousseauschen “défende et protége” und 
“obéisse” entspricht Kleists “gehcrchen” und “beschiitzen.” Weder bei 
Grotius, noch bei Hobbes, noch bei Locke finden sich diese beiden Punkte 
im Staatsvertrage, nur Rousseau kennt sie und mit ihm Kleist. Es ware 
verkehrt, daraus die Folgerung zu ziehen, dass Kieist bei der Schilderung 
des Amazonenstaates Rousseau zu Hilfe gnommen habe, aber offensicht- 
lich ist im diese wichtigste Stelle des Contrat Social so tief im Gediacht- 
nis haften geblieben, dass er unwillkiirlich dieselbe Floskel anwendet. 
Immerhin kénnte die: Ubereinstimmung eine zufillige sein, obwohl 
dies sehr unwahrscheiniich ist, jedoch ist weit iiber alle wértlichen 
Anklange hinaus die gesamte Problemstellung fiir Rousseau und Kleist 
genau dieselbe: Vereinigung von individueller Freiheit und Staatsgewalt 
ist beider Ziel. 

An sich steht ja der Begriff Regierung in einem notwendigen Gegen- 

satz zu dem Begriff Freiheit. Wo regiert wird, kann keine vollige Freiheit 
existieren. Rousseau kam jedoch iiber diesen Widerspruch sehr leicht 
durch die Annahme eines doppelten Begriffs der Freiheit hinweg: 
Ce que l’homme perd par le contrat social, c’est sa liberté naturelle et un droit 
illimité 4 tout ce qu’il tente et qu’il peut atteindre; ce qu’ il gagne, c’est la liberté 
civile....” “ ... il faut bien distinguer la liberté naturelle, qui n’a pour bornes 
que les forces de l’individu, de la liberté civile, qui est limitée par la volonté 
générale... * 


Auch das Amazonengesetz geht von der Grundlage der villigen Frei- 
heit des Individuums aus: 


Frei, wie der Wind auf offnem Blachfeld, sind 
Die Fraun, die solche Heldentat vollbracht . . . (1954/1955) 


* Tbid., S.77. * Tbid., chap. vm, S.84. 
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Sehr bald zeigt es sich aber, bei Rousseau sowohl wie bei Kleist, dass 
diese Freiheit nur auf dem Papier steht. Sobald es zur praktischen Aus- 
fiihrung kommt, ist das Vorrecht der Staatsgewalt schrankenlos aner- 
kannt, lautet doch die Grundformel des Rousseauschen Staatsvertrages 
“Valiénation totale de chaque associé avec tous ses droits 4 toute la 
communauté,’ eine Entiausserung, “qui se fait sans reserve.” Genau so 
muss der Staatsvertrag der Amazonen gewesen sein, da ihr Staat auf der 
vélligen Hingabe der Persénlichkeit an die Gemeinschaft beruht. Die 
Amazone existiert nur fiir den Staat und durch den Staat, sie hat keine 
eigene Existenz, der Staat reguliert ihr ganzes Leben, selbst die aller- 
persénlichsten Angelegenheiten sind durch ihn bestimmt, schreibt doch 
der Staat seinen Biirgern sogar vor, wann und wie sie zu lieben haben. 
Eine Privatrechtssphire wird in diesem Staat vollkommen geleugnet, 
der Mensch existiert nur als ein Teil des Ganzen, die “aliéniation totale 
sans réserve”’ ist liickenlos durchgefiihrt. Wenn Kleist und Rousseau nun 
den Begriff der Freiheit auf diesen Zustand anwenden, so unterliegen 
beide dem gleichen Irrtum, indem bei ihnen, um diesen treffenden Ver- 
gleich von Albert Schinz anzuwenden, dhnlich wie auf einer photo- 
graphischen Platte das Schwarze weiss und das Weisse schwarz erscheint,* 
denn wenn man die Worte in ihrem gewéhnlichen Sinne gebraucht, so 
erzeugt der Staatsvertrag keine “liberté civile,” sondern ein “esclavage 
civil.”” Die “unité aussi parfaite qu’elle peut |’étre” und die “égalité” 
sind die leitenden Prinzipien von Rousseaus und Kleists Staat, die Frei- 
heit besteht nur im Momente der Staatsgriindung und ist dann fiir im- 
mer verloren, wenn auch ihr weiteres Vorhandensein stets behauptet wird. 

Durch den Staatsvertrag kommt der Staat als solcher zustande, wird 
also jenes Gebilde geschaffen, das Rousseau den ‘‘souverain’’ nennt. 
Dieser ‘“‘souverain’’ stellt aber zunichst nur eine potentielle Gewalt dar, 
die aus sich heraus nicht handeln kann, sondern der Vermittlung einer 
oder mehrerer natiirlicher Personen bedarf, die in seinem Namen auf- 
treten. Zur Realisierung der Staatsgewalt bedarf es also eines weiteren 
Aktes als der blossen Staatsgriindung, nimlich der Einsetzung einer 
Regierung. Wiahrend in Wirklichkeit ein Staat ohne eine tatsichliche 
Staatsgewalt undenkbar ist, kommen die Naturrechtler und mit ihnen 
Rousseau zu dem umgekehrten Schluss und nehmen die Existenz eines 
Staates als solchen vor der Errichtung einer realen Gewalt an.® Genau 


7 Ibid., chap. v1, S.78.—Der Vertrag beginnt wortlich: ““Chacun de nous met en commun 
$a personne et toute sa puissance sous la supréme direction de la volonté générale . . . ” 

8 La Pensée de Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Paris, 1929), S.393. 

* Contrat Social 1, 5: “Avant donc que d’examiner I’acte par lequel un peuple élit un roi, 
il seroit bon d’examiner I’acte par lequel un peuple est un peuple; car cet acte, étant néces- 
sairement antérieur a l’autre, est le vrai fondement de la société.” uvres, v, 76. 
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so geht auch Kleist vor. Absichtlich erweckt er den Eindruck, als ob 
nach der Revolution ein rechtliches Nichts bestanden habe, sodann wird 
durch einen Staatsvertrag ein Staat aufgestellt, und erst danach schreitet 
das Volk zur Einrichtung einer Regierung, was in den Worten “Und 
Tanais sei seine Kénigin!” (1960) ausgesprochen liegt. Ganz nach dem 
Schema Rousseaus lassen sich also die beiden Akte unterscheiden, durch 
die ein gouvernement zustande kommt: ‘Par le premier, le souverain 
statue qu’il y aura un corps de gouvernement établi . . . Par le second, 
le peuple nomme les chefs qui seront chargés du gouvernement établi.’”" 
Der zweite Akt hat nach Rousseau nicht den Charakter eines Vertrages, 
wie andere Naturrechtler annahmen, sondern den einer Bestallung. Auch 
im Amazonenstaat ist hier von einem Vertrage nicht die Rede, durch 
eine einseitige Erklarung des Volkes wird Tanais zur Kénigin ausgerufen 
und gekrént. 

Wie ist nun das Verhiltnis von Regierung und Staat? Rousseau be- 
kennt sich zu der Lehre Montesquieus von der strikten Trennung der 
Gewalten, “la puissance législative appartient au peuple et ne peut ap- 
partenir qu’a lui,” da der Wille des Volkes, die “volonté générale,” 
identisch ist mit dem allmichtigen Willen des souverain."' Die Regierung 
ist also auf die Exekutivgewalt beschrinkt, handhabt diese aber mit 
unbeschrinkter Machtvollkommenheit im Rahmen der Gesetze. Genau 
das ist die Stellung der Kénigin im Amazonenstaat, deren Machtbe- 
fugnisse sich aus verschiedenen Andeutungen des Dichters ergeben: nach 
1970 wird sie ausdriicklich als “die Schirmerin der Satzung”’ bezeichnet, 
und eine Satzung wird einzig und allein dadurch geschirmt, dass sie 
getreulich ausgefiihrt wird, sodass schon dieser Ausdruck mit der Zu- 
weisung der Exekutivgewalt identisch ist. Weiterhin erfahren wir, dass 
die Amazonenkénigin Fiihrerin ihres Volkes im Kriege ist, dass sie nach 
bestimmten Berechnungen das Rosenfest anordnet usw. Neben dieser 
praktischen Exekutivgewalt stehen die alten Rechte der Prarogative,” 
die Kénigin fiihrt die Staatsinsignien, den grossen, goldenen Bogen des 
Scythenreichs (1973 in Verbindung mit 2769), die Krone (1990) etc. 
Die Macht der Amazonenkénigin ist also ausserordentlich weit, aber,— 
und das ist der entscheidende Punkt,—nicht unbegrenzt, sie hat nur 
“V’exercice légitime de la puissance exécutive,” d.h. sie hat die volle 
Exekutivgewalt, die Legislativgewalt steht ihr jedoch nicht zu: sie kann 
nur Gesetze ausfiihren, aber nicht sie erlassen. Ihre Macht bricht sich 
also an der in Gesetzesform kundgetanen volonté générale, und somit 
steht sie nicht iiber dem Gesetz, sondern ist ihm unterworfen. Die 
Legislative ist bei Kleist ausdriicklich fiir den Staat reserviert, denn der 





1° Contrat Social, mt, 17, $.185. 1 Jbid., m1, 1, $.129 f. 
#2 Entsprechend Rousseau, ibid., $.135. 
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Staatsvertrag etabliert einen “‘Frauenstaat ..., der das Gesetz sich 
wiirdig selber gebe, sich selbst gehorche!” Der Staat gibt sich seine eige- 
nen Gesetze, das Volk ist “miindig” und bestimmt tiber sein Wohl und 
Wehe selbst, die Kénigin ist nichts als eine Beamte des Staates, die auf 
Grund und nur im Rahmen einer delegierten Gewalt zu handeln berech- 
tigt ist, von einem Gottesgnadentum des Monarchen ist im Amazonen- 
staat keine Rede. 

Die Kénigin des Amazonenstaates hat demgemiiss den Gesetzen zu 
gehorchen, nicht sie zu geben. Diese absolute Trennung der Gewalten 
ist die Grundlage des Dramas und macht sein Problem erst verstandlich: 
Durch ihre Liebe zu Achilles kommt Penthesilea mit dem ihr itibergeord- 
neten Gesetz in Konflikt, an Stelle eines “exercice légitime de la puis- 
sance exécutive” tritt ein exercice illégitime, und damit wird Penthesilea 
zur Brecherin des Gesetzes. In einem Drama wie Racines Bérénice, das 
einen ahnlichen Konflikt behandelt, erscheint das Gesetz, das der Ver- 
einigung der Liebenden entgegensteht, den Fiirsten untergeordnet, und 
es ist einzig und allein eine Frage héherer Sittlichkeit, ob sie aus Griinden 
des Staatswohles freiwillig dem Gesetz Folge leisten wollen oder nicht, 
wahrend eine direkte Verpflichtung fiir sie aus dem Gesetz nicht er- 
wichst." In Kleists Drama finden wir dagegen gerade den umgekehrten 
Fall: Das innerhalb der Gemeinschaft waltende und auf Grund eines 
freiwilligen Vertrages zustandegekommene Recht steht iiber jedem 
Mitglied dieser Gemeinschaft, keiner kann es von sich aus andern, und 
selbst der Trager der héchsten Macht im Staate ist ebensosehr Untertan 
des Gesetzes wie jedes andere Mitglied der Gemeinschaft. 

Die Starke des Gesetzes im Amazonenstaat zeigt sich am deutlichsten 
dadurch, dass in dem Augenblick seiner Verletzung plétzlich die dritte 
der drei Gewalten, die Jurisdiktionsgewalt, in der Gestalt der Ober- 
priesterin auf den Plan tritt und sich der gefaihrdeten Ordnung annimnt. 
Zunachst macht sie die Feststellung, dass die Tragerin der Exekutivge- 
walt sich nicht an das Gesetz gehalten habe und spricht dann in 2329 das 
grosse Wort aus: ‘‘Frei, in des Volkes Namen, sprech ich Dich.” 

Rousseau spricht sich im Contrat Social iiber die Jurisdiktionsgewalt 
nicht aus. Die Méglichkeit einer Gesetzesiiberschreitung des Fiirsten 
wird zwar von ihm erwahnt, jedoch gibt er direkt nichts an, was dagegen 
zu tun sei: “quand le prince n’administre plus |’état selon les lois, et 
qu’il usurpe le pouvoir souverain,” so ist dies ein “‘cas de la dissolution 
de l’état:”’ Der Rechtsstaat ist vernichtet und aus dem “gouvernement” 
wird ein “tyran.”"* Wie eine solche Rechtsverletzung festgestellt wird, 
gibt Rousseau nicht an, jedoch ist ein spiteres Kapitel, in dem er von 


18 Rom und der Senat kénnen nur um Befolgung des Gesetzes bitten, cf. Bérénice, 11, 2, 
Zeile 415 bis 418. “4 Contrat Social, m1, 10, S.171. 
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der censure spricht, lehrreich: “De méme que la déclaration de la volonté 
générale se fait par la loi, la déclaration du jugement public se fait par la 
censure.”"® Dieser Satz ist kennzeichnend fiir die Stellung der Ober- 
priesterin: sie handelt nicht aus eigener Machtvollkommenheit, sondern 
spricht nur das judgement public aus, sie handelt “im Namen des Volkes” 
(2329). Allerdings sind ihre Machtbefugnisse insoweit erheblich grésser 
als die von Rousseaus Zensor, als sie iiber die reine Feststellung der 
Unrechtmissigkeit von Penthesileas Tun gleichzeitig auch ihre Abset- 
zung erkliren kann. Typisch fiir die Rousseauische Auffassung ist es 
aber, dass die Gewalt des Zensors auch vor der K6nigin nicht halt. macht, 
auch sie ist nur Biirgerin wie alle anderen. Wahrend z.B. bei Hobbes der 
Gedanke des Staatsvertrages dazu dient, die Macht des Staatsober- 
hauptes unbegrenzt und von eigenen Vertragspflichten frei zu gestalten, 
zieht Rousseau der fiirstlichen Macht scharfe Grenzen und Kleist folgt 
ihm darin aufs engste. 

Dies zeigt sich besonders darin, dass Rousseau allein den Gedanken 
der Widerruflichkeit der Gewaltiibertragung und damit der Absetzbar- 
keit des Staatsoberhauptes kennt. Zwar ist nach Rousseau ein “gou- 
vernement héréditaire” durchaus zulassig, die Erbmonarchie wird von 
ihm also anerkannt, aber, wenn das Volk eine solche Regierung einsetzt, 
dann, so fahrt er fort, “ce n’est point un engagement qu’il prend, c’est 
une forme provisionnelle qu’il donne 4 |’administration, jusqu’a ce qu’il 
lui plaise d’en ordonner autrement.’’® Da aber ein Wechsel des Staats- 
oberhauptes stets schwere Erschiitterungen nach sich zieht, so wiinscht 
Rousseau selber derartige Aenderungen nach Méglichkeit eingeschrankt 
zu sehen; nur wenn die Regierung sich als “incompatible avec le bien 
public” herausstellt, soll das Volk von seinem Rechte Gebrauch machen 
und einen anderen Trager der Staatsgewalt ernennen. Genau derselbe Ge- 
dankengang liegt der Absetzung Penthesileas zugrunde. Wie sich aus den 
Versen 2135 ff. ergibt, ist auch der Thron der Amazonen erblich, aber 
erblich nicht in dem Sinne, dass das Geschlecht der Tanais ein absolutes 
Recht auf den Thron hatte, denn wie wir gerade in dem Drama sehen, 
kommt dieses Recht in Wegfall, sobaid das Kénigsamt nicht mehr zum 
Nutzen der Allgemeinheit ausgeiibt wird. Rousseau fordert allerdings 
zur Absetzung den Beschluss einer Volksberatung,'’ wahrend Kleist die 
Oberpriesterin diese Absetzung auf Grund richterlicher Befugnisse 
vornehmen lasst, die Idee bleibt aber dieselbe, da die Oberpriesterin ja 
nur im Namen des Volkes handelt und wohl nur dem unvermeidlich 
gewordenen Volksbeschluss einen provisorischen Ausdruck wegen des 
obwaltenden Notstandes verleiht. 

Wenn wir zuletzt noch fragen, ob es sich mit Rousseaus Ideen ver- 


4 Ibid., tv, 7, $.221. 8 Tbid., m1, 18, S.187. 17 T[bid., m1, 18, S.188. 
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triigt, dass gerade eine Priesterin eine solche Gewalt ausiibt, so geniigt 
als Antwort ein Verweis auf das Kapitel “De la religion civile.’”* Wenn 
er dort sagt, “que jamais état ne fut fondé que la religion ne lui servit 
de base,” so lassen sich die Kompetenzen der Oberpriesterin leicht aus 
diesem Grundsatz ableiten.'® Im iibrigen entspricht die Religion der 
Amazonen genau Rousseaus Gedanken iiber eine “religion du citoyen.” 
Wihrend “‘la religion de homme” sich auf einen inneren Kult geistiger 
Gottesbetrachtung beschriinkt, muss die Religion des Biirgers einen 
ganz anderen Charakter haben: 


L’autre (religion du citoyen), inscrite dans un seul pays, lui donne ses dieux . . . 
Elle a ses dogmes, ses rites, son culte extérieur prescrit par des lois: hors la seule 
nation qui la suit, tout est pour elle infidéle, étranger, barbare; elle n’étend les 
devoirs et les droits de l"homme qu’aussi loin que ses autels.”° 


Ueberfliissig zu sagen, dass die Religion der Amazonen trotz der griechi- 
schen Gétternamen rein national ist, denn da ihre Vorschriften genau 
den Bediirfnissen des Amazonenstaates angepasst sind, kann sie nur in 
seinen Grenzen Bedeutung haben. Auch die Gétter des Amazonenstaates 
kénnen so wie der Staat selbst erst in der ersten Volksberatung ent- 
standen sein. 

In seiner rechtlichen Struktur ist der Amazonenstaat also ein getreues 
Abbild der staatsrechtlichen Ideen Rousseaus, und mit dem denkbar 
héchsten Grade von Gewissheit diirfen wir hier eine dirkte Beeinflussung 
annehmen. Wie genau Kleist den franzésischen Philosophen kannte, 
wissen wir aus seinen Briefen; dass er den Contrat Social gelesen hatte, 
ist selbstverstindlich.”» Das eigenartige und so ausserordentlich kompli- 
zierte Verhaltnis von Individuum, Volk, Staat und Regierung zueinander 
das Verhiltnis von Freiheit und Untertanigkeit, die weite Machtfiille 
des Monarchen bei seiner gleichzeitigen strengen Bindung an das Gesetz, 
die bedingungslose Verehrung der ‘‘volonté générale,” die sogar iiber 
dem Monarchen steht, und vor allem die vielen unausgeglatteten Wider- 
spriiche, all diese Dinge, die die charakteristischen Ziige des Amazonen- 
staates bilden, finden sich bei Rousseau aufs genauste vorgezeichnet, und 
zwar ausschliesslich bei ihm. Die Idee des Staatsvertrages ist zwar alt, 
und auch in der modernen Form des Vertbrages aller mit allen findet sie 
sich schon bei Hobbes und Locke. Hobbes verwendet den Gedanken des 
Staatsvertrages aber gerade dazu, dem Fiirsten eine vollkommen un- 

18 Tbid., 1v, 8, S.224 ff. 

19 Auf die vielen Probleme, die mit der Einfiihrung der Religion in Rousseaus Natur- 
rechtsstaat verbunden sind, kann und braucht hier nicht eingegangen zu werden. 

2° Contrat Social, tv, 8, S.230 f. 


1 Roger Ayrault (H. v. Kleist, S.286 ff.) weist Kleists Kenntnisse des Philosophen aus- 
fiihrlich nach, insbesondere fiir die Confessions und Emile. 
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beschrinkte, absolute Gewalt zu geben, die keinem menschlichen Mass- 
stab unterworfen ist. Der Fiirst wird zum ‘“‘Mortall God,” zum “Levia- 
than,” der mit jedem ihm gut diinkenden Mittel die Menschheit vor dem 
Kriege aller mit allen behiitet. Der Monarch ist keinen Bindungen 
unterworfen, er hat unbeschrinkte Exekutiv- und Legislativgewalt, 
sodass er weder unrecht tun noch strafbar werden kann.”*? Wiahrend es 
Hobbes also darum zu tun ist, die Gewalt des Fiirsten ins Schrankenlose 
zu erheben, geht Locke von dem entgegengesetzten Gesichtspunkt aus, 
er versucht gerade, die Rechte des Individuums gegeniiber der Gemein- 
schaft festzulegen, denn “the great end of men’s entering into society 
being the enjoyment of their properties in peace and safety,” muss die 
erste Sorge des Philosophen darauf gerichtet sein, den Einfluss des 
Staates nach Méglichkeit einzuschrinken. Die Ansichten von Hobbes 
und Locke stehen also im krassesten Gegensatz zu der Auffasung, die 
im Amazonenstaat zum Ausdruck kommt, einzig und allein bei Rousseau 
findet sich das Vorbild dieses Staates, denn nur er vertritt den Haupt- 
gedanken des Amazonenstaates, dass ausschliesslich der Staat als solcher 
Trager der héchsten Macht ist und sowohl der Monarch wie das einzelne 
Individuum dem Ganzen riickhaltlos untergeordnet ist. 


Wie sieht nun dieser Staat vom Standpunkt des einzelnen Individuums 
aus? Da der Amazone infolge der unbegrenzten Machtfiille des Staates 
jede eigene Rechtssphére genommen ist, kann sie nur als ein Teil des 
Ganzen existieren, ohne die Méglichkeit einer freien Entfaltung ihrer 
Persénlichkeit zu haben. Was kann einen Menschen bewegen, sich diese 
Einschrinkung seiner Freiheit gefallen zu lassen, wie kann er freiwillig 
einen solchen Staatsvertrag unterzeichnen? Ist etwa der Zwang, den 
dieser Staat auf seine Biirger ausiibt, geringer als der, den seinerzeit die 
Unterdriicker des Scythenvolkes auf die unterworfenen Frauen ausgeiibt 
haben? Sind die Amazonen hier nicht bestenfalls von einer Knechtschaft 
in die andere itibergegangen? 

Dieser gesamte Fragenkomplex findet wiederum seine Lésung durch 
Rousseau. Wenn wir unter Zugrundelegung der Auffassung Lansons™ 
und im engsten Anschluss an Schinz* versuchen, den Grundgedanken 
der Philosophie Rousseaus zu erkennen, so gelangen wir zu folgender 
Formulierung: Von Natur aus ist der Mensch gut, frei und gliicklich, 
und alle Menschen sind gleich, die Gesellschaft jedoch hat den Menschen 
bése, unfrei und ungliicklich gemacht und die Gleichheit durch eine 
ungerechte Ungleichheit ersetzt. Der Weg zuriick zur Natur ist uns aber 


® Leviathan, 11, 17 und 18. 
* An Essay concerning the true original, extent and end of civil government, Kap. 8 & 9. 
™ Histoire de la Litt. Fr., S.780 ff. % La Pensée J.-J. Rousseau, S.506 ff. 
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versperrt, das Gliick de l’ homme de la nature, das eigentlichste, schinste 
Gliick, ist ein unerreichbares Ideal geworden, und so miissen wir ver- 
suchen, uns so gut wie méglich mit dem leidigen état civil abzufinden. Auf 
das natiirliche Gliick muss in ihm verzichtet werden, jeder Versuch ces 
Individuums, es fiir sich selbst zu realisieren, muss zum Konflikt mit der 
sozialen Ordnung fiihren, und so kommt Rousseau zu dem pessimisti- 
schen Schluss, dass so, wie die Dinge nun einmal liegen, nur noch eine 
Form des Gliicks méglich ist, le bonheur du renoncement. Da der Mensch 
im état civil nicht alles haben kann, was er will, so darf er nur begehren, 
was er haben kann, es ist also erste Notwendigkeit, “‘A mettre en égalité 
parfaite la puissance et la volonté.”* Der Weg zum Gliick fiihrt nicht 
mehr durch die einfache Befriedigung der Sinne, sondern durch die sagess¢ 
humaine" nur durch die Vernunft lasst sich das Gliick noch erreichen. 
Dasselbe gilt in Bezug auf die Gleichheit: auch sie kann nicht mehr auf 
dem leichten, selbstverstaindlichen Wege der Natur hergestellt werden, 
sondern nur durch eine Gleichheit des Verzichts; d.h. der Mensch muss 
sich vollkommen seiner selbst entiussern und auf seine eigene In- 
dividualitat Verzicht leisten, um keine Unterschiede aufkommen zu 
lassen und die égalité des état civil zu begriinden.** 

Die Existenz des Amazonenstaates ist nun dadurch gerechtfertigt, 
dass er diesen allgemeinen Verzicht organisiert, er tut gewissermassen an 
seinen einzelnen Biirgern dasselbe, was Rousseau an seinem Zégling 
Emile tut, und zwar befolgt der Staat die Lehren des Philosophen auis 
genauste, sodass man sagen kann: Jede Amazone ist ein Emile.*® Genuss 
macht den Menschen weder frei noch gliicklich, das ist sowohl des 
Amazonenstaates wie Rousseaus Grundprinzip, und so kommt es, dass 
beide sich zu dem Ideal der spartanischen Lebenshaltung bekennen. Alle 
sinnlichen Geliiste werden nach Méglichkeit vermindert, auf die kérper- 
liche Ertiichtigung der grésste Wert gelegt und das ganze Leben rein 
nach rationellen Gesichtspunkten aufgebaut. Der Gedanke der Niitz- 
lichkeit ist bedingungslos anerkannt, wihrend das Angenehme nach 
Méglichkeit ausgeschaltet wird. Die Frage ‘A quoi cela est-il bon?” 
soll das “‘mot sacré” in Emiles Erziehung sein,** und dasselbe verlangt der 


% Emile, livre 1, @uvres, m1, S.98. 7 Ibid. 

28 Nach Lanson (Annales J.-J. Rousseau, vit, 22) enthalt Emile die Erziehung des 
Menschen zum Staate des Contrat Social. Man darf wohl sagen, dass Lanson dabei dic 
vorwiegend individualistische Tendenz des Werkes nicht geniigend beriicksichtigt. Der 
Gedanke des Verzichts ist jedoch im Emile derselbe wie im Contrat Social. 

** Selbstverstindlich hatte sich Rousseau mit diesem Frauenstaat niemals einverstanden 
erklirt, ist er doch gerade der grésste Antifeminist. Die Lehren des Emile scheinen sich 
aber, wenn man von dem 5. Buch absieht, auf den Menschen im allgemeinen und nicht 
auf ein bestimmtes Geschlecht zu beziehen, sodass ihre Anwendung auf das weibliche 
Geschlecht ohne weiteres méglich ist. % Emile, 1, Ceuvres, mt, 314. 
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Amazonenstaat von seinen Biirgern, da nur auf diesem Wege das wahre 
Gliick der Gesamtheit erreicht werden kann. 

Der gleiche Gedanke liegt der vélligen Selbstentéusserung der Ama- 
zonen zugrunde. Es ist méglich, dass sie vor der Griindung des Staates 
freier gewesen sind als danach, dass ihnen ihre friiheren Unterdriicker 
mehr Mdglichkeiten zur Entfaltung der Persénlichkeit liessen als ihr 
selbstgegriindeter Staat, aber die alleinige Tatsache, dass es zu jener 
Zeit Leute gab, die zu erlauben, und Leute, die zu gehorchen hatten, 
machte diesen Staat unertriglich, denn solange der Verzicht auf die 
Freiheit kein allgemeiner ist, solange Unterschiede im sozialen Staatsge- 
fiige bestehen und nicht alle die erforderliche “aliénation totale” vorge- 
nommen haben, solange kann das wahre Gliick der Vernunft nicht 
erreicht werden. Der Amazonenstaat befreite die Frauen und machte 
sie zu gleicher Zeit wieder unfrei, aber wahrend die erstere Unfreiheit auf 
Gewalt und damit auf Ungleichheit gestiitzt war, beruht sie jetzt im 
Amazonenstaat auf Vernunft und Gleichheit, und ist ebenfalls nur ein 
Weg, das Gliick des étai civil, d.h. das Gliick des verniinftigen Verzichts, 
zu erreichen. 

Gegeniiber dieser reinen Rationalisierung des Lebens erhebt sich nun 
das grosse Problem: Von Natur aus hat der Mensch nun einmal! Begehren, 
Leidenschaften und Triebe, und diese durchaus irrationalen Faktoren 
scheinen im ersten Augenblick mit den verniinftigen Forderungen Rous- 
seaus und des Amazonenstaates im Widerspruch zu stehen. Unterdriickt 
werden diirfen diese Leidenschaften unter keinen Umstinden: “Nos 
passions sont les principaux instruments de notre conservation: c’est 
donc une entreprise aussi vaine que ridicule de vouloir les détruire; c’est 
contréler la nature, c’est réformer l’ouvrage de Dieu.’’*' Mit dieser 
Tatsache muss sich die Vernunft und der von ihr geschaffene état civil 
in irgendeiner Form abzufinden suchen. Wie geschieht dies bei Rousseau? 
Der wichtigste Trieb ist nach seiner Auffassung der Selbsterhaltungstrieb 
und aus ihm folgend die amour de soi und die Liebe zu all dem, was zur 
Selbsterhaltung dient. Aus diesem Grunde kommt Rousseau zur 
Anerkennung des Geschlechtstriebes, ohne den Menschen iiberhaupt 
nicht existieren kénnen. Aber wohlgemerkt, nur zur Anerkennung des 
Geschlechtstriebes, dagegen nicht zur Anerkennung der Liebe, denn zu 
unserem Erstaunen erfahren wir, dass beide in keiner Weise identisch 
sind: “Un sexe est attiré vers l’autre; voila le mouvement de la nature,’”’” 
aber: “Loin que l’amour vienne de la nature, il est la régle et le frein de 
ses penchants: c’est par lui qu’excepté l’objet aimé un sexe n’est plus 
rien pour l’autre.”* Rousseau fiihrt also eine scharfe Scheidung zwischen 
dem einfachen Fortpflanzungstrieb und der cigentlichen Liebe ein, der 


% Emile, 1v, Bd. 1, S.382. ® Ibid., $.387. % [bid., S388. 
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erstere als Grundlage der Erhaltung des Menschengeschlechts ist aner- 
kannt, die Liebe dagegen als eine blosse Ausschweifung wird abgelehnt. 
Eigenartig ist nun, dass der Amazonenstaat diese sonderbare Theorie 
riickhaltlos akceptiert und bis ins Detail durchfiihrt. Nur die Befriedigung 
des Fortpflanzungstriebes wird von ihm zugelassen, und selbst diese nur 
unter schirfster staatlicher Kontrolle, von vornherein ausgeschlossen 
ist aber die Liebe, denn die Wahl eines bestimmten Gatten ist der 
Amazone versagt; sie darf im Manne nur ein Objekt zur Fortpflanzung 
der Gattung sehen, nicht aber einen Gegenstand persénlicher Gefiihle. 


Le choix, les préférences, l’attachement personnel, sont l’ouvrage des lumiéres, 
des préjugés, de l’habitude: il faut du temps et des connoissances pour nous 
rendre capables d’amour: on n’aime qu’aprés avoir jugé, on ne préfére qu’aprés 
avoir comparé.* 


Derartige Vergleichungen wiirden aber das Ende der Gleichheit be- 
deuten, denn es wiirde sofort die Frage auftauchen, wer ein von mehre- 
ren oder gar von allen am héchsten geschitztes Objekt des Triebes er- 
halten solle, und damit wire das kiinstlich errichtete Fundament des 
Amazonenstaates erschiittert. Das bonheur du renoncement erfordert 
nicht nur den Verzicht auf alle Bequemlichkeiten und kleinen An- 
nehmlichkeiten des Lebens, sondern dariiber hinaus auch noch diesen 
gréssten und schwersten Verzicht, den Verzicht darauf, ein nach freier 
gegenseitiger Wahl bestimmtes Wesen zu lieben und von ihm geliebt zu 
werden. 

Was vom Standpunkt der Natur also als das héchste Gliick erscheint, 
wird im état civil zum Ungliick und zur Gefahr, und da der Amazonen- 
staat seine Biirger vor Gefahren zu schiitzen hat, wird in seinem Sinne 
die Liebe zum Verbrechen. Mit seiner ganzen Autoritét verlangt er 
demgemiss von seinen Biirgern im Interesse ihres eigenen Gliickes dieses 
grésste Opfer, das ein Mensch iiberhaupt nur bringen kann. Unter 
normalen Verhiltnissen wiirde dieses Opfer sogar iibermenschlich sein, 
nur unter bestimmten Bedingungen sind Menschen in der Lage, es zu 
bringen. Diese Bedingungen lassen sich kurz dahin formulieren, dass 
ganz generell alles, was auch nur im entferntesten geeignet ist, Triebe 
irgendwelcher Art, die iiber den reinen Fortpflanzungstrieb hinausgehen, 
zu entfachen, ausgeschaltet werden muss. Unter diesem Gesichtspunkt 
bekommt die Trennung der Geschlechter einen neuen Sinn, oder genauer 
genommen, wird iiberhaupt erst sinnvoll: Es darf darin nicht nur ein 
Akt kindlicher Bockigkeit der Frauen gesehen werden, die aus einer 
térichten Laune heraus die gesamte Ordnung der Natur umkehren, 
sondern hierin liegt nur die dusserste Konsequenz einer rein auf die 


* Tbid., S.387. 
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Vernunft aufgebauten Gemeinschaft. Das irrationale Verhiltnis zwischen 
den Geschlechtern muss notwendig die Forderungen reiner Verniinftig- 
keit zuschanden machen, nur die Trennung der Geschlechter kann ihre 
Erfiillung erméglichen. Es ist dabei zu bemerken, dass Rousseau nicht 
bis zu diesem dussersten Extrem geht und auch nicht so weit gehen 
konnte, da er ja fiir eine reale Welt schrieb, die derartige Forder» xgen 
nur hatte verlachen kénnen, aber deutlich liasst sich im Emile erkennen, 
wie nahe auch Rousseau diese Lésung lag: ist er doch praktisch nicht 
imstande, irgendwelche auch nur einigermassen befriedigende Aus- 
fihrungen iiber das Verhaltnis der Geschlechter zueinander zu machen. 
Im Anfang des vierten Buches® verkiindet er zwar, dass nunmehr die 
Zeit herangebrochen sei, in der sich bei Emile die Triebe melden, aber 
ohne auf das damit aufgerollte und vielleicht wichtigste Problem einer 
Schrift tiber Erziehung einzugehen, geht er erst zu allgemeinen philoso- 
phischen Fragen und dann zur Profession de Foi iiber. Im Anfang des 
fiinften Buches® folgt dann wieder eine kurze Bemerkung, dass Emile 
eine Frau brauche. Auf mystische Weise, ohne mit anderen Vertreterinnen 
ihres Geschlechts in Beriihrung gekommen zu sein, findet er dann Sophie, 
heiratet sie, und damit ist das Problem unbeantwortet geblieben, wie 
dies Verhiltnis im allgemeinen geregelt werden soll. Rousseau muss so 
verfahren, da er keine Antwort geben kann, denn kime Emile mit 
Frauen in Beriihrung, wiirde er nicht unmittelbar von klésterlicher 
Keuschheit zur Ehe gefiihrt, dann wiirde das ganze Resultat seiner 
Erziehung zusammenbrechen, das schon durch sein Verhiltnis mit 
Sophie stark gefihrdet ist. Die vom Amazonenstaat durchgefiihrte 
Trennung der Geschlechter ist nur das dusserste Extrem auf dem Wege, 
den Rousseau eingeschlagen hat. 

Alle diese Einrichtungen des Amazonenstaates, die im ersten Moment 
aus reiner Willkiir entsprungen und wie darauf berechnet erscheinen, 
das Leben des Individuums freudlos zu machen, erweisen sich jetzt nicht 
nur als sinnvoll, sondern als notwendig: sie stellen die Voraussetzungen 
dar, unter denen die Amazone allein Aussicht auf Gliick hat, denn erst 
nachdem sorgfaltig die Quellen jedes méglichen neuen Begehrens 
verstopft sind und die Amazone mit ganz minimalen Forderungen an 
das Leben herantritt, besteht fiir sie eine Méglichkeit, gliicklich zu 
werden. Dieses Gliick ist bei relativer Bewertung gross, so klein es vom 
absoluten Standpunkt ist; denn in Anbetracht der Schwiche der Triebe 
der Amazone wird dem kleinen Rest unausrottbaren Begehrens nach 
natiirlicher Lebensfreude durch das Rosenfest vollauf Rechnung getragen. 
Die unpersénliche Sattigung ihres Fortpflanzungstriebes geniigt unter 
den angegebenen Voraussetzungen, all ihr Begehren, ihren Anspruch auf 


* Guores, m1, 381. % Tbid., 1v, 208. 
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Freude zu erfiillen. Dort, “wo aus dem Eichenwald der Tempel ragt” 
(2101), dort erklingt daher am Feste der Rosen der “frohe Jubelschal|,” 
ohne den auch das verniinftigste Wesen nicht auskommen kann. Das 
Grossartigste dabei aber ist, dass dieses bisschen Naturgliick mit den 
Pflichten der Amazone gegeniiber dem Staate in keiner Weise in Wicder- 
spruch steht, sondern sogar auch selbst den Charakter einer Pflicht hat, 
da nur auf diesem Wege die Erhaltung des Volkes durchgefiihrt werden 
kann. Die Lebensfreude steht hier also nicht im Gegensatz zur Pflicht, 
was Rousseau so fiirchtet, sie wird auch nicht unterdriickt, wovor Rous- 
seau stets warnt, sondern Gliick und Pflicht, bonheur et vertu sind ver- 
einigt, und damit ist Rousseaus héchstes Ideal erreicht.*” Schiadliche 
Wirkungen kénnen sich aus dem Rosenfest nicht ergeben, denn um keine 
dauernde Quelle des Begehrens wachzurufen, werden die Manner sobald 
als méglich wieder weggesandt. Allerdings zeigt es sich hier, dass in dem 
Rosenfest sich aus der unpersénlichen Befriedigung des Fortpflanzungs- 
triebes etwas wie eine persdnliche Liebe entwickelt, 


. .. denn viele Trinen fliessen 

Und manches Herz, von diisterm Gram ergriffen, 

Begreift nicht, wie die grosse Tanais 

In jedem ersten Wort zu preisen sei.—(2084-2087) 
Gewiss, wenn die Stimme des Gefiihls sich einmal meldet, dann scheinen 
die Gebote der Vernunft kalt und hart, aber nach der Trennung, wenn 
kein Gegenstand des Begehrens mehr vorhanden ist und das Gefiih! 
dadurch an Starke verliert, dann wird das reine Vernunftgebot wieder 
anerkannt. 

Die Herabdriickung des Begehrens auf die niedrigst mégliche Stufe 
zeitigt ausserdem noch eine andere Folge, die Rousseau im dritten Buch 
des Emile beschreibt. Rousseau wirft dort die Frage auf, “d’ow vient la 
foiblesse de l">homme?’”** und kommt zu der Antwort: 


De l’inégalité qui se trouve entre sa force et ses désirs. Ce sont nos passions qui 
nous rendent foibles, parce qu’il faudroit pour les contenter plus de forces que 
ne nous en donna la nature. 


Aus dieser Erkenntnis zieht Rousseau die Folgerung, dass es zwei Arten 
menschlicher Kraft geben miisse. Die eine ist die force absolu. Sie ist 
nichts als die positive Muskelkraft des Menschen. Wert kommt ihr nicht 
zu, denn, wie Rousseau an einer anderen Stelle sagt, ‘“des membres gros 
et robustes ne font ni le courage ni le génie,””** die Kraft als solche besagt 
noch nichts iiber die wahre Starke des Menschen, denn diese ist cin 
Verhialtniswert, die “force relative,” die sich aus einem Vergleich von 


7 Emile, 11, Euvres, m1, 347. 38 (Euvres, m1, 283. 
39 Emile, IV, Guvres, 11, 426. 
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dem vorhandenen Mass an positiver Kraft mit dem Begehren des Men- 
schen ergibt.*° ““Diminuez donc les désirs, c’est comme si vous augmen- 
tiez les forces: celui qui peut plus qu’il ne désire en a de reste; il est 
certainement un étre trés-fort.’“! Es hat fast den Anschein, wenn man 
diese Zeilen liest, als hatte Kleist sie vor sich gehabt, als er seine Penthe- 
silea schrieb, so genau passen sie auf das Drama. Die Amazonen sind 
keine Riesen oder Heldenweiber, sie haben keine unweibliche Starke, 
wird uns doch immer wieder von ihrer Zierlichkeit berichtet, aber sie 
verfiigen iiber einen wohltrainierten Kérper, in dem alle Begehren sys- 
tematisch ausgetilgt sind, und so muss nach Rousseaus einfacher 
Rechnung die Amazone starker sein als ein Mann, der ihr an positiver 
Kraft iiberlegen ist, denn er ist Begehren und Trieben unterworfen, 
wahrend sie davon frei ist. Auch dieses haufig hervorgehobene Problem, 
wie Kleist selbst in der kiihnsten dichterischen Phantasie jemals auf den 
Gedanken kommen konnte, dass ein Volk von Frauen selbst dem 
tapferen und starken Griechenvolke iiberlegen sein kénne, findet somit 
bei Rousseau seine einfache Lésung: Der Mensch, der sein Leben auf 
einer rein verniinftigen Grundlage und nach rein verniinftigen Prinzipien 
aufbaut, ist starker als der Mensch, der seinen Trieben unterworfen ist, 


Wenn man den Amazonenstaat knapp und biindig im Sinne Rousseaus 
kennzeichnen will, so kann man sagen, der er im Gegensatz zum goldenen 
Zeitalter der Natur /’age d’or de l'état civil darstellt. Die Forderungen 
reiner Verniinftigkeit sind in ihm bis zum dussersten Extrem verwirklicht, 
nichts Mystisches, nichts Irrationales haftet diesem Staat an, er ist 
nichts als eine raffiniert ausgekliigelte W ohlfahrtseinrichtung, durch die 
das Gliick aller auf dem Wege eines organisierten Verzichts gewahrleistet 
wird. Ein solcher Staat war die Forderung Rousseaus, die Forderung der 
franzésischen Revolution, kurz, die Forderung des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
Trotz seiner mythologischen Quellen gehért der Amazonenstaat demge- 
mass nicht der Zeit des Trojanischen Krieges an, sondern einzig und 
allein dem 18. Jahrhundert, dem Jahrhundert der Vernunft, und ist nur 
aus ihm heraus verstandlich. Nur so wird es erkliarlich, dass er als eine 
diskutable, ja sogar gute soziale Einrichtung angesehen werden kann, 
denn, wie Rousseau sagt, “‘les bonnes institutions sociales sont celles qui 
savent le mieux dénaturer l’homme, lui dter son existence absolue pour 
lui en donner une relative.’ Wenn daher Rousseau behauptet, dass es 
notwendig sei, sich von vornherein dariiber zu entscheiden, ob man 
homme oder citoyen sein wolle,“ so ist diese Entscheidung hier klar im 
letzteren Sinne gefallen und konsequent durchgefiihrt worden. Der 


Emile, 1, Euores, 11, 285. “ bid., S.283. 
© Emile, 1, Euores, ut, 13. ® Ibid., S.12. 
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Amazonenstaat ist also ein Idealstaat, oder sollte es wenigstens sein, da 
er die Forderungen der Vernunft in grésstméglicher Reinheit durchfiihrt, 
Er ist also keine blosse Ausgeburt des Wahns oder eine bedauerliche 
Entartungserscheinung, wie man zuweilen behauptet hat; denn wire er 
das, so fragte man sich vergebens nach dem Sinn dieser Tragédie, die in 
all ihren Phasen von den Gesetzen dieses Staates abhingt. Entweder hat 
der Amazonenstaat Existenzberechtigung, sodass er als Partner eines 
ernstzunehmenden Konfliktes auftreten kann, oder das Drama ist 
unkiinstlerisch. Es geht auch nicht an, hier eine Kompromisslésung 
anzunehmen, wie es z.B. Hart“ und in dhnlicher Weise Roettecken® 
tun, die zwar den verniinftigen Charakter des Staates zugeben, diese 
Vernunft jedoch als eine wahnsinnig gewordene, sozusagen unverniinf- 
tige Vernunft auffassen. Der Amazonenstaat ist aus der Philosophie des 
18, Jahrhunderts voll gerechtfertigt und ist vom rationalistischen Stand- 
punkt aus ein Idealstaat. 

Diese Feststellung bedeutet nicht, dass er schlechthin, d.-h. von jedem 
Standpunkt aus ein Idealstaat ist. Er wire es, wenn der Mensch im- 
stande wire, ein reines Vernunftwesen zu werden, wenn er sich ganz der 
Natur entfremden und von seinem Ursprung abziehen liesse, aber—diese 
Antwort liegt in der Formulierung des Problems schon enthalten—diese 
viéllige Entfremdung des Menschen ist nicht méglich, der Mensch ist ein 
Wesen, das von Vernunft und Gefiihl zugleich beherrscht wird, und 
alles, was diesem inneren Dualismus nicht Rechnung tragt, muss zu 
Konflikten fiihren. Der reine Vernunftstaat fordert den Protest des 
Gefiihls notwendig heraus, und dieser Protest findet sich sowohl bei 
Rousseau wie bei Kleist, sein Triger heisst bei dem einen Julie, bei dem 
anderen Penthesilea. 

Es ist aus diesem Grunde nicht verwunderlich, dass Rousseau’s 
Nouvelle Héloise und Kleists Drama in der Problemstellung grosse 
Aehnlichkeit aufweisen. Die soziale Ordnung, bei Kleist ausserdem auch 
das Gesetz, stehen dem Wunsche der Liebenden nach dauernder Vereini- 
gung entgegen und der Inhalt beider Werke ist die Darstellung der 
schweren Kimpfe und Krisen, die sich aus dem Versuch der Liebenden 
ergeben, den uniiberbriickbaren Zwiespalt zwischen Vernunft und Ge- 
fiihl zu tiberwinden. Der Unterschied zwischen beiden Werken liegt 
allein darin, dass Rousseau die soziale Ordnung und die Notwendigkeit 
der Unterordnung des Individuums in viel starkerem Masse anerkennt: 
kommt es doch Julie keinen Augenblick in den Sinn, gegen das Verbot 
ihres Vaters zu handeln. Mit ihrem Tode, der, wie man haufig gesagt 
hat, genau genommen ein Selbstmord ist oder wenigstens sein miisste, 


“ Julius Hart, Das Kleistbuch, S.473 f. 
“ Zeitschrift filr vergleichende Literaturgeschichte, (1895), S.47. 
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erkennt sie schliesslich diese Ordnung definitiv an: da sie sich mit ihr 
nicht ausséhnen kann, sie aber gleichzeitig als berechtigt anerkennt, 
bringt sie sich der Ordnung zum Opfer und bestarkt sie dadurch von 
neuem. Kleist, ein noch ausgeprigterer Individualist als Rousseau, 
stellt seine Heldin auch innerlich in Gegensatz zu der verniinftigen 
Ordnung der Gemeinschaft, Penthesilea nimmt das Gesetz nicht resig- 
nierend hin, sondern verneint es. Zu bemerken ist aber, dass der Dichter 
diese Verneinung nicht selber wértlich anerkennt; abgesehen von den 
Bemerkungen aus Penthesileas Munde findet sich in dem Drama kein 
Wort, das objektiv zu einer Verwerfung des Staates berechtigte: Gesetz 
und Gefiihl stehen sich als ebenbiirtige Gegner gegeniiber. 

In der nunmehr folgenden Auseinandersetzung beider Elemente hat 
es fiir einige Zeit den Anschein, als sei das Individuum wirklich in der 
Lage, sich von dem Gesetz ungestraft zu lésen und es dadurch zu iiber- 
winden; und wenn wir das Phébusfragment lesen, das mit dem Triumph- 
geschrei der Amazonen iiber die Gefangennahme Achills endet, so kom- 
men wir notwendigerweise zu dem Eindruck, als ob dieses Ziel erreicht 
sei. Mit asthetischer Inkonsequenz, aber weltanschaulicher Konsequenz 
lasst jedoch Kleist in diesem Stadium eine neue Kausalitaét beginnen, 
die mit Penthesileas Missverstindnis der Botschaft Achills anfangt und 
dann iiber ihre fiirchterliche Reaktion auf diese Botschaft zu der grauen- 
vollen Hinschlachtung Achills und anschliessend zu ihrem eigenen Tode 
fihrt.* Der Grundgedanke, der Kleist zu diesem Umbruch der inneren 
Handlung fiihrte, war vermutlich die Einsicht, dass die blosse stufen- 
weise Lésung der Liebenden vom Gesetz das ihn hauptsichlich interes- 
sierende Problem, die Auseinandersetzung von Gefiihl und Vernunft, 
nicht lést, sondern nur fiir einen einzelnen, besonders gliicklich gelager- 
ten Fall entscheidet. Durch die Anhangung des folgenden Teils wird 
zwar dieses Problem im Grunde auch nicht gelést, denn da er mit der 
Vorhandlung nur durch einen Zufall verbunden ist, kommt der Charak- 
ter einer allgemeingiiltigen Lésung in Wegfall. Immerhin wird diese 
Lésung aber angedeutet, zumindestens wird klar, wie sie Kleist sich 
dachte, denn dadurch, dass dieses Gesetz, das es auf eine vernunftmis- 
sige Errechnung des Gliickes absieht, zur conditio sine qua non fiir die 
grauenhafte Katastrophe des Schlusses wird, zeigt der Dichter, dass er 
dieses Gesetz nicht billigt, und somit wird die Tragédie im Enderfolg 
doch zur Verneinung des Gesetzes und zu einem vollen Bekenntnis zum 
Menschen und seinem natiirlichen Gefiihl. Die Liebe erscheint schliess- 
lich “‘in ihrer gefiihlsmassigen Reinheit als das einzig Wahre und Posi- 
tive, was dem Menschen iiberhaupt gegeben ist,” wie Robert Petsch es 


“ Naheres tiber dieses Missverstindnis und seine Bedeutung fiir das Drama in Ver- 
fassers “Der Bruch in Penthesilea,” MLN (1937), S. 330. 
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treffend formuliert hat.” Der reine Vernunftstaat mag ein Idealstaat 
sein, Klevst leugnet das nicht, aber realisierbar ist dieses Ideal nicht. 
denn es tut dem Menschen einen unertriaglichen Zwang an, da es mit 
einem Teil seines Wesens in Widerspruch steht. Es ist aber nicht richtig, 
hier von einer Schuld des Gesetzes zu reden, ebensowenig wie man das 
Individuum als schuldig bezeichnen darf, keins von beiden ist gerichtet, 
denn dem Gesetz lasst sich nichts anderes vorwerfen, als dass es zy 
idealen und zu wenig realen Charakter hat, d.h. nicht seine Qualitit, 
nur seine Durchfiihrbarkeit wird verneint. Der Mensch ist kein reines 
Vernunftwesen und damit entfallt die Méglichkeit einer reinen Vernunft- 
gemeinschaft von selbst. Deswegen deutet das Ende des Dramas auch 
deutlich auf eine Auflésung der Satzung: der Bogen der Tanais, das 
Symbol der Herrschaft, entgleitet den Hinden Penthesileas “und stirbt, 
wie er der Tanais geboren war” (2771-2772), und wenn auch die Ober- 
priesterin im folgenden durch Einlenken die gefihrdete Ordnung zu 
retten sucht, so ahnt man doch, dass der Penthesilea letztes Vermicht- 
nis: “Der Tanais Asche, streut sie in die Luft!” (3009) ausgefiihrt werden 
wird, der reine Vernunftstaat hat seine Rolle ausgespielt. Im Gegensatz 
zu Julie stirbt Penthesilea als Miartyrer des Gefiihls, das das Gesetz 
verneint, und hierin list sich Kleist entscheidend von Rousseau, der 
trotz aller reformatorischen oder gar revolutionairen Ideen es im Grunde 
doch nicht wagte, die gegebene Ordnung der Dinge anzugreifen. K|eist 
ist viel radikaler, und zwar in doppelter Beziehung, da er zuerst die rein 
verniinftige soziale Gemeinschaft viel weiter durchfiihrt, als Rousseau es 
wagt, andererseits aber scharf gegen sie Stellung nimmt, wihrend Rous- 
seau sich nur zu bedauernder Resignation aufrafft.** 
Hans M. Wotrr 
Brown University 


‘7 Die Entwicklung der tragischen Idee, Kleistjahrbuch, 1925/26, S.40. 

‘8 Seit der Niederschrift dieser Arbeit ist ein Buch tiber Heinrich von Kleist und J. J. 
Rousseau von Oskar Ritter von Xylander (Berlin 1937) erschienen. Die Beziehungen der 
Staatsidee Kleists zu der Rousseaus werden darin nur wenig, in Bezug auf die Penthesiles 
garnicht behandelt. Xylander fasst die Rousseauelemente in dem Drama folgendermassen 
zusammen: “Die Kraft des Gefiihls, in der allein das unmittelbare Verhaltnis zum Leben 
gegeben ist, aber in der Masslosigkeit der Leidenschaft Rousseau tibersteigernd, dann der 
Wahrheitstrieb des Selbstbekenntnisses und schliesslich die Antithese Natur-Unnatur, aber 
in metaphysischer Vertiefung” (S.303). Die oben durchgefiihrten Untersuchungen werden 
also durch das neue Buch in keiner Weise berihrt. 
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XIV 
LYRICAL BALLADS, 1800: CANCEL LEAVES 


HE literary, critical, historical, and biographical importance of 
Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads of 1800 gives added attraction and 
significance to the intrinsically interesting bibliographical features of the 
two volumes. The following notes on cancel leaves and variant readings 
in the books will perhaps be welcomed not only by bibliographers, col- 
lectors, and persons curious in the solving of problems, but also by critics 
professing larger concerns.' The notes are based on a personal study of 
forty-five copies of Volume 1 (six in original boards) and fifty-two copies 
of Volume m (seven in original boards). 
I. In the ordinary copies of the Lyrical Ballads of 1800 the leaf Volume 
1, pages [v]-vi, is a cancel. A copy with the “original” leaf is in the Ashley 
Library of Mr. T. J. Wise and one is owned by Professor C. B. Tinker 
of Yale University.? The “original” leaf in Dr. Tinker’s copy begins, 
page [v], line 1, ‘“The first Volume . . . ” Its page division and its line 
divisions differ from those of the cancels. Its page vi begins, ‘‘on the 
other hand I was well aware . . . ” In wording and punctuation the leaf 
agrees with the cancels except in page vi, paragraph 2, which reads: 


For the sake of variety and from a consciousness/ of my own weakness I 
have again requested the/ assistance of a Friend who contributed largely 
to/ the first volume*, and who has now furnished me/ with the Poem of 
Christabel, without which I/ should not yet have ventured to present a 
second/ volume to the public. I should not however have/ requested this 
assistance, had I not believed that/ the poems of my Friend would in a great 
measure/ have the same tendency as my own, and that, 


Hereafter follows a centered short double-line divider, beneath which is 
the note: 


* The Poems supplied by my Friend, are the ANTrENT/ MArtNer, the 
Foster-MoruHer’s TALE, the NiIGHTIN-/ GALE, the DuNGEON, and the 
Poem entitled, Love. 


In Two Lake Poets Wise locates the asterisk after “Friend.” If this 


1 Tam grateful to Dr. Tinker for permission to quote the pertinent passages of his copy— 
as I am to the Yale University Library for permission to indicate the features herein from 
the Longman MS.; to Dr. L. N. Broughton for notes on the copy at Cornell University; 
to the authorities of the Henry E. Huntington Library, and the libraries of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Amherst and Wellesley Colleges, for information on their copies of the books; 
= to Maggs Bros. and many other British booksellers for permission to collate their 
volumes, 

* Wise, Bibliography of Wordsworth (1916), p. 44; Two Lake Poets (1927), p. 9;—Yale 
Library Gazette, July, 1933, p. 43. 
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location is correct, his “original” leaf differs from the Tinker leaf. After 
the first sheets of the Preface had been printed it became apparent that 
Coleridge could not finish Christabel for the new volume. Consequently, 
to remove the mention of that poem en page vi, a cancel leaf became 
necessary. 

Each of the forty-four copies of Volume 1, other than the Tinker copy, 
that I have examined especially for these notes has a cancel. It appears 
not to have been observed—at least, it is not generally known—that 
there are two cancels, not only one, to be distinguished as the “first” 
cancel and the “First’’ cancel, since page [v], line 1, begins in one ‘“‘The 
first Volume” and in the other “The First Volume.” In each cancel page 
vi begins, “that they who should be pleased . . . ’’; and it ends, ‘... 
tendency as my own, and that,” without a divider or a foot-note. The 
cancels agree throughout in wording and punctuation, and also in line 
division except as follows on page vi: 


Cancel “‘first”—“For the sake of variety and from a consciousness/ of my own 
weakness I was induced to request/ the assistance of a Friend, who furnished 
me/ with the Poems of the ANCIENT MARINER, the/ FostER-MOTHER’Ss TALE, 
the NIGHTINGALE,/ the DUNGEON, and the Poem entitled Love./ I should not, 
however, ...” 


Cancel “First’”—‘‘For the sake of variety and from a consciousness/ of my own 
weakness I was induced to request/ the assistance of a Friend, who furnished me/ 
with the Poems of the ANCIENT MARINER, the/ FosteER-MorHER’s TALE, the 
NIGHTINGALE, the/ DUNGEON, and the Poem entitled Love. I/ should not, 
however, ...” 


Further: (1) in the “First” cancel “PR” of “PREFACE” is slightly 
raised, the right bottom of the first stroke of “A” is defective, and the 
upper divider beneath “PREFACE” is slightly heavier than in the 
“first’’ cancel; (2) in the ‘‘First’’ cancel the total type-page [v] and the 
distance from its top to its line 1 are slightly shorter, and the type-page 
vi is slightly longer, than in the “first” cancel; (3) in the “first” cancel 
“PREFACE” in the running-head is slightly closer to “vi’’; (4) the two 
cancels differ in the spacings between words, notably within lines 6, 8, 
and 9 of page [v], and within lines 3, 6, 9, 10, 16, and 18 of page vi; (5) 
the defects of type in the “First” cancel are not in the “first’”’ cancel, 
and vice versa; and (6) in page [v], line 5, “First’’ copies have not the liga- 
ture “‘ct” in “selection.” Apparently, after one cancel, the type was 
wholly reset for both sides of another cancel, rather than partly reset 
and partly rearranged. 

Neither of the cancels is a part of any portion of the sheet in which it 
is inserted, for either occurs as follows: (1) cancel pasted on a stub, the 
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complete watermark for the sheet in conjugate leaves elsewhere; (2) 
cancel with a half-watermark, the complete watermark for the sheet in 
conjugate leaves elsewhere; (3) cancel with a stub, but not pasted on it; 
(4) cancel with no stub but with signs of pasting, the complete water- 
mark for the sheet ‘n conjugate leaves elsewhere. Every cancel that I 
have seen is accompanied with a stub, or shows signs of pasting, or 
contains a nonconjugate half-watermark—except in tightly bound copies 
not in original boards where the binder has probably cut off the stub. I 
have seen no evidence that either cancel is not always a separate leaf. 

The following states, therefore, should be distinguished: (1) the ‘‘origi- 
nal” leaf; (2) a cancel leaf with “first” in page [v], line 1, and line divi- 
sions on page vi between “NIGHTINGALE,” and “the”, and between 
“Love.” and “I”; and (3) a cancel leaf with “First” in page [v], line 1, 
and line divisions on page vi between ‘‘the” and ““DUNGEON’”’, and be- 
tween “I” and “should”. 

Which cancel is the earlier? Neither is from the type of the “‘original”’ 
leaf. Of the forty-four cancels I have examined recently, sixteen read 
“first” and twenty-eight “First”. The manuscript of the Preface (now 
at Yale University) sent to the printers reads ‘‘The first volume”; the 
Tinker “original” leaf and the 1802 and 1805 editions have ‘“‘The first 
Volume”; the first sentence of the Preface as quoted by Wordsworth in 
a letter of October 10, 1800, to the printers* reads ‘‘The first volume,” 
though here the manuscript at Yale has the “v” rather large. The 1802 
edition was set from a copy of 1800 corrected by hand.‘ That copy prob- 
ably read “first” not changed by hand, for when J. D. Campbell copied 
from it into his “first”? copy, now at Cornell University, the hand-correc- 
tions made for the 1802 edition, he pencilled no note on this passage. The 
1800 “original” leaf and the 1802 and 1805 editions differ in wording 
from the part in question of the 1800 cancels page vi. So their line divi- 
sions do not help us. These facts may indicate that the “‘first’”’ cancel is 
the earlier, the “First” cancel being later hastily set up and printed as 
suggested below. The fact that only sixteen of the forty-four copies 
examined by me have “first” cancels does not necessarily indicate that 
the same proportion held for the whole edition. 

Why was a reset second cancel made? In wording the two cancels are 
identical. We have seen that the poet twice sent “copy” with “f”, and 
in neither instance used “‘F’’. Merely to substitute “F”’ for “f” or vice 
versa in the first line of one side of a leaf, and to avoid the awkward “the” 


* de Selincourt, Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth (1935), p. 255; W. Hale 
White, A Description of the Wordsworth and Coleridge Manuscripts . . . (1897), p. 27; 
Knight, Letters of the Wordsworth Family (1907), 1, 129. 

* Hale White, Description, p. 44. 
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and “the’’ and “I” at the ends of lines near the bottom of the second 
side, the printers of the none too well composed 1800 edition would be 
unlikely to reset and respace all of both sides. One may well believe that 
the first cancel being printed off, its type was promptly distributed; and 
that a later discovered deficiency of cancels to supply all the sets of sheets 
for Volume 1 caused another cancel to be set. In these circumstances the 
second cancel might be less carefully set and proof-read. 

The letters preserved from those sent to the printers and the publisher 
show® that Wordsworth changed the wording of pages [v]-vi at least 
twice. Neither of these shifts, however, accounts for two cancels with 
identical wording; and the later shift is to the wording of the two extant 
cancels. Wordsworth’s first suggestion was for a cancel leaf ({v|—vi) with 
readings like those of no actual cancel reported. Next he ordered a leaf 
with the wording of the extant cancels. This apparently provoked some 
proposal of a cancel “half-sheet”’; for he directs, “By beginning the Pref- 
ace the space of three or four lines lower down in the page there wil! be 
no occasion to reprint half the sheet. Omitting the note at the bottom 
the sentence will stand thus’”—and he quotes the wording of the two 
extant cancels, which have the arrangement that he suggests. A pro- 
posed “half the sheet” would seem to be pages [v]-xii; if it were pages 
[i]-viii, pages ix-xvi would be left with no conjugates. Perhaps, ignorant 
of this difficulty, the poet did have in mind a cancel half-sheet pages 
[i}-viii, to provide a substitute title leaf pages [i]-[ii], Contents pages 
[iii]-[iv], a cancel pages [v]—vi, and a leaf pages vii—viii. The letters show’ 
that in September, October, and December the poet was concerned about 
the title and desired modification cf the title-page, and as late as De- 
cember 23 urged that his “name be printed in a smaller character.” 
Apparently all these proposals were rejected. The title-page of Volume 
1 does bear his name “in a smaller character” than does that of Volume 
1. At the head of the title of the Volume 1 used as “copy” for the 1802 
edition is written, “To the Printer—W. Wordsworth in this Title Page 
to be in a smaller Type, as it is in the first Edition of volume second’’ 
(facsimile, Sotheby’s catalogue of sale 19th June, 1934). 

II. In the Book-Collector’s Quarterly No. 6 (April-June, 1932), pp. 25- 
26, Mr. R. W. Chapman noted variants in Volume 1, Signature I (pages 
129-144), that may be described as follows: (1) in some copies a cancel 
quarter-sheet, pages 133-136, is inserted (sometimes pasted) between 
page 132 and page 137, with two stubs showing; in wording and in punc- 
tuation the pages 133-136 not so inserted agree with those inserted; (2) 
in page 137, line 13, some copies show a misprint “‘te” for “to”, and other 

5 Hale White, Description, pp. 19, 27, 29; de Selincourt, Early Letters, pp. 255-256, 257 

* Hale White, Description, pp. 21, 27, 30; de Selincourt, Early Letters, pp. 250, 255, 257. 
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copies show the correct “to”; some copies have the cancel pages 133-136, 
and also the misprint “‘te’’ on page 137; and one copy has the cancel 
pages 133-136 and also the correct “‘to” on page 137. 

Mr. Chapman did not mention what I have observed in each of the 
twenty-four “te” copies I have examined; namely, that page 137 line 
9 reads “becn”’ for “been.” 

For these phenomena Mr. Chapman suggested a programme that may 
be expressed as follows: 

State 1—Signature I, pages 129-44, no cancel, with “te” on page 137—no 

copy with this state recorded. 

State 2—Cancel quarter-sheet pages 133-36, with “‘te’” on page 137—the 

cause for the cancel unexplained. 
State 3—Whole sheet pages 129-44 reprinted, correcting “te” to “to” on 
page 137. 

State 4—Cancel pages 133-36, with “to” on page 137—one copy noted 
—perhaps due to erroneous insertion of the cancel pages 133-36 in a 
copy of State 3. 


This explanation Mr. Chapman did not find wholly satisfactory, be- 
cause it does not account for (1) the cancel pages 133-136, whose read- 
ings are identical with those of all other recorded pages 133-136 and 
(except for a comma in page 133 line 1) identical with those of the 1798 
text; and (2) the occurrence in one copy of both the cancel pages 133- 
136 and the correct “to” on page 137. 

Of State 1 (Signature I, pages 129-144, no cancel pages 133-136, and 
“becn’”’ and ‘‘te” on page 137) no copy appears to be recorded. I have 
seen none. 

Of State 2 (cancel quarter-sheet pages 133-136, with “becn” and “‘te” 
on page 137) I have seen twenty-four copies. These exhibit the following 
pertinent features; (1) stub after page 132 and stub after page 136; (2) 
two stubs, in some copies visibly conjugate with pages 137-138 and 139- 
140, after page 132, one watermark being in pages 133-134+ 135-136, 
and another for the sheet in pages 129-130+- 143-144; (3) two stubs, in 
some copies visibly conjugate with pages 137-138 and 139-140, after 
page 132, the watermark being in pages 129-130+ 143-144; (4) two stubs 
similarly located and conjugated, the watermark in the first stub and 
pages 139-140; (5) stub after page 132 and one after page 136, with a 
half-watermark in pages 139-140 and none elsewhere in the signature; 
(6) no stubs, a half-watermark in pages 139-140, and no watermark in 
what would be the conjugate leaf pages 133-134 or anywhere else in 
Signature I; (7) no stubs, a watermark in pages 133-1344 135-136 and 
a half-watermark (whose conjugate should be in pages 133-134) in 
pages 139-140; (8) no stubs, the watermark in pages 129-130+ 143-144, 
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with the stitching between pages 134 and 135, not as it should be between 
pages 136 and 137. So there is a cancel quarter-sheet pages 133-136. Mr. 
Chapman’s one copy of State 4 shows this cancel substituted for pages 
133-136 in the cancel whole Signature I (State 3). I have seen no “‘becn” 
“te”? copy without the cancel pages 133-136. Mr. Chapman mentions 
none. 

State 3 is unmistakably in my own four copies (one in original boards) 
of Volume 1 and in seventeen others that I have recently examined on 
this point. In none of these copies is there a stub or any sign of paste. 
In each of the twenty-one copies the stitching is between page 136 and 
page 137; where the binding is loose enough to determine, the leaf pages 
133-134 is attached to the leaf pages 139-140, and the leaf pages 135- 
136 is attached to the leaf pages 137-138; and the watermark occurs 
correctly for the signature. So there is certainly State 3—namely, a 
correct whole Signature I pages 129-144 without the cancel pages 133- 
136. Its correct readings ‘‘been” and “to” would suggest that it is later 
than page 137 with “‘becn” and “te”. I have seen no “been” “to” copy 
with any sign of cancel pages 133-136. 

Another condition must be noted. The twenty-one copies of State 3 
and the twenty-four copies of State 2 agree throughout Signature I 
(pages 129-144) not only in wording and punctuation (an agreement Mr. 
Chapman found in all the copies he examined) but also in spelling (ex- 
cept for “becn” and ‘‘been” and “te” “to’’), in spacing, and in defects 
of type. Moreover, the lines with “te” and those with “to” agree in a 
defective ‘“‘g” in “give.” So the cancel quarter-sheet pages 133-136 and 
the pages 133-136 of the cancel whole Signature I appear clearly to be 
from a single setting of type, and so to have been made one very soon 
after the other. This assists the suggestion given below of a mistake of 
pages 133-136 for pages 135-138 in making the cancel quarter-sheet. 

From the evidence at hand, and in the absence of a copy of State 1, it 
would appear that the only cause for any cancel, and the cause for both 
of the cancels made, reside in an effort to correct ‘“‘becn” and “‘te’’ in 
page 137. The cancel pages 133-136 does not accomplish this correction. 

Which cancel is the earlier? After the quite correct pages 129-144 
had been made, a cancel pages 133-136 would seem uncalled for. As both 
cancels are from the same setting of type, if the correct cancel whole 
sheet preceded the cancel pages 133-136 the latter would seem not made 
to correct errors in the “original’’ pages 133-136. 

In the absence of any recorded copy with defects in pages 129-144 
other than those on page 137, we may doubt that the correct whole Sig- 
nature I was run off as a true “‘cancel” to displace imperfect sheets. As 
all the pages 129-144 examined were printed from a single setting of 
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type, the substitutions of e for c and o for e on page 137 may have been 
made while Signature I was being run off. There would already be printed 
a number of sheets with the incorrect page 137. To correct these, a cancel 
pages 135-138 may have been planned (as I suggest below) to slip into 
the center of that sheet, but by mistake the type of pages 133-136 may 
have been used for that cancel. This would produce State 2; the single 
copy of State 4 would result from an accidental insertion of the cancel 
pages 133-136 into a copy of State 3. 

Suppose we regard the corrected whole sheet (State 3) as a true cancel, 
made to displace an “original” printing of pages 129-144. Next, let us 
assume that this is earlier than the cancel pages 133-136 (State 2). Then 
the cancel pages 133-136 may be due to a discovery, before the type of 
the cancel whole sheet was distributed, that not enough copies had been 
run off to supply all the sets of sheets of Volume 1.’ To supply the defi- 
cient copies the printers may have planned to save paper by running off 
not a whole sheet (State 3) but a quarter-sheet pages 135-138 (not pages 
133-136) to slip into the center of the Signature I of incorrect ‘‘original’”’ 
sets of sheets (State 1)—the cancel pages 135-138 comprising leaves 4 
and 5 of the signature, the stitching coming between page 136 and page 
137. So the errors of ‘“‘becn” and “te” on page 137 would be corrected, 
paper would be saved, some of the copies of the “original” incorrect 
pages 129-144 would be used up, the binding would be easy, and there 
would be no stubs and no pasting. What has been said assumes a pur- 
posed cancel quarter-sheet pages 135-138. Let us assume that by mistake 
the type for pages 133-136 was taken out of the forms standing for State 
3. The resultant quarter-sheet introduced into the “original” pages 129- 
144 would produce State 2; introduced by accident into a copy of cancel 
whole Signature I it would produce the single copy of State 4. 

If we prefer the priority of the cancel pages 133-136, we may suppose 
that cancel was made to correct an error or errors, or to improve the 
text, somewhere in the “original” pages 133-136. In the absence of any 
such defective “original,” and in consideration of the absolute agreement 
of all the pages 133-136 examined, we may be willing to assume that to 
correct the errors on page 137 the printers ran off a cancel pages 133-136 
by mistake for a purposed cancel pages 135-138; that the mistake was 
discovered before the type for pages 129-144 had been distributed, but 
after some copies of the cancel pages 133-136 had been substituted in 
some sets of sheets of the “original” state; and that promptly the “becn”’ 
and “te” errors were corrected in the type of page 137, and a cancel whole 


7 My suggestion that a second setting up of a cancel without change of wording in the 
Preface of the same volume was due to a deficiency in the number of copies first run off, 
might confirm and be confirmed by a deficiency here. 
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Signature I was run off—so avoiding further confusion as to cance] 
quarter-sheets, all cutting and pasting, and the ill appearance of stubs 
and paste, in making up the rest of the copies of Volume I. The features 
of the printing of the 1800 Lyrical Ballads presented elsewhere in this 
study make less hazardous the assumption of a mistaking of the type of 
pages 133-136 for the type of pages 135-138 than it would be in other 
conditions. 

It would be interesting indeed to find a copy of Volume 1 with State 
i—that is, (1) no cancel pages 133-136 and no error or variant in pages 
133-136, and “‘becn” and “te” in page 137; or perhaps (2) no cancel 
pages 133-136, but an error or errors or a variant or variants in pages 
133-136 and also the errors in page 137. The former condition might pro- 
duce a procedure similar to that suggested in the third, or to that in the 
second, paragraph next above. The second condition might provoke a 
cancel pages 133-136 producing State 2, and later, on discovery of the 
errors on page 137, a cancel whole Signature I producing State 3, State 
4 being produced by the accidental insertion of the cancel pages 133-136 
in a copy of the cancel whole Signature I; or the second condition might 
provoke a cancel whole Signature I, followed by a shortage of cancels 
and a consequent procedure like that suggested in the second paragraph 
next above. 

III. For these notes I have examined fifty-two copies of Volume 1, 
seven in original boards. Of these, three in contemporary or modern 
binding and two in original boards are in my possession. Twenty-nine 
of the copies read (page 64, Lucy Gray, vv. 1, 6), ‘‘Oft I had heard” 
and “She dwelt on a wild Moor’; the twenty-three others read, “Oit 
had I heard” and ‘‘She dwelt on a wide Moor.” Elsewhere throughout 
this Signature D, pages 49-64, the fifty-two copies agree in wording, 
spelling, punctuation, spacing, alignment, and defects of type. The 
watermarks in all copies indicate no leaves not conjugate. In forty- 
one copies they are in pages 49-50+63-64; in seven (four with “O/t 
had I” and “wide,” three with “Oft I had” and “wild”) they are in 
pages 53-54+-59-60; in four with “Oft had I” and “‘wide” they are in 
pages 51-52+61-62. The tight binding of fifty-one of the copies here 
prevents the ascertaining of whether there the paper of pages 49-50 and 
63-64 is actually conjugate; but one of my copies in original boards with 
“Oft had I” and “wide” has the paper of these leaves visibly conjugate. 
A copy with “Oft had I” and “‘wide” and watermarks in pages 51—52+ 
61-62 has been reported to me as having the remains of a stub pasted to 
page 64. Throughout the signature in some copies with “Oft had I’ and 
“‘wide”’ there are smears as if from paste. Were it not for these smears on 
some copies, and the reported remains of a stub in one (which may be a 
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part of the paper of a leaf in the next signature—see Section IV, below), 
we should infer a cancel pages 49-64, or, more acceptably, changes in 
type in the course of printing off the sheet. 

After observing the variants on page 64, I found that Knight had 
quoted them (Eversley Edn 11, 99, “‘Oft I had heard . . . 1800. Oft had 
I heard. ... Only in the second issue of 1800.”; and Eversley Edn n, 
100, “She dwelt on a wide moor 1800 (2nd issue). She dwelt on a wild 
Moor 1800. She lived on a wide Moor MS.’’);® that J. D. Campbell in 
the Athenaeum of February 17, 1894, had noticed that “wild” and “wide”’ 
occur in 1800; and that Hutchinson in the Athenaeum of July 4, 1896, 
had incidentally mentioned “two slight changes” in Lucy Gray made in 
the course of the printing. Still later Professor Broughton informed me 
that Campbell had written in his copy (which is now at Cornell Univer- 
sity, and which has “Oft had I” and “wide’’): “In the corrected copy of 
1800 used by Wordsworth [i.e., as printer’s “copy” for the 1802 edition] 
the word here is ‘wild’ and is corrected to ‘wide’ by his pen. It is ‘wide’ 
in my red mor. copy—but is ‘wild’ in that bound up with 1798.” 

The printer’s “copy” for 1800 now at Yale has “Oft had I heard” and 
“dwelt on a wide Moor.” The “wild Moor’ of some copies is perhaps due 
to “Wild” in line 2. The 1802 and 1805 editions II, 71, have “Oft I had 
heard” and “wide Moor’—the mixed readings due perhaps to Words- 
worth’s correction of only “wild” in the 1800 volume with “‘Oft I had” 
and “wild” that was used as “copy” for the 1802 edition. 

IV. In one of my copies of Volume m between page 64 and page 65 
(that is, between Signatures D and E), in the extreme upper inner corner 
even with the top edge of the pages, is a fragment of a stub. It is 20 mm. 
long, and 8 mm. wide at the top tapering downward to a point. About 
three-quarters of an inch of the leaf pages 65-66 I was able to slip out 
without any tearing. The leaf is not a part of what should be the conju- 
gate leaf pages 79-80; the fragment is a part of leaf pages 65-66 and is 
folded outward toward page 64; and no portion of what should be the 
conjugate pages 79-80 is missing at the corresponding point. So, clearly, 
here is a cancel—or else leaf pages 79-80 is a cancel. Miss Lilla Weed, 
Associate Librarian, informs me that one of the two copies of Volume 
11 at Wellesley College shows fragments of a stub between pages 64 and 
65 pasted to page 64, and signs of pasting between pages 80 and 81. Some 
half-dozen of the copies that I have examined show a tendency of the 
binding to break between pages 64 and 65 (that is, between the signa- 
tures D and E). One pair of volumes in contemporary binding has the 
break, and has the leaf pages 65-66 worked out and quite separate. 

The other copies (seven of them in original boards) are too tightly 

§ On Knight’s “MS” and his ‘‘2nd issue,” see Sections VII and VIII, below. 
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bound within the signature for any ascertaining of actual conjugateness 
of paper here without damage to the books. All of the copies and the 
Wellesley copies agree with my special copy in wording, spelling, punc- 
tuation, defects of type, etc., in pages 65-66 and 79-80. Each of the 
copies has in the signature only the two half-watermarks, all in conjugate 
pages normal for the two volumes of 1800. My one copy and the Welles- 
ley copy that have the remains of a stub, and the copy with the loose 
leaf pages 65-66, have the watermark in pages 69-70+75-76, and none 
in pages 65-66 or 79-80. Several copies have the watermark in pages 65- 
66-+79-80—a condition that might give one pause, were not the paper 
of pages 65-66 in my one copy visibly a separate leaf. The facts stated 
suggest a situation similar to that of Volume 1, Signature I, discussed 
above—in Volume nu, Signature E, we not only must deal with at least 
one copy with a cancel leaf, but may also have to deal with a whole 
sheet that is a cancel or whose type was corrected before all the copies 
of the signature were made. 

Nothing in what has been said reveals any occasion for a cance]. The 
following, however, may afford clues. The last stanza of page 66 in the 
fifty-two copies reads, 

And now they homeward turn’d, and cry’d 
“In Heaven we all shall meet! 

When in the snow the Mother spied 

The print of Lucy’s feet. 


The printer’s ‘‘copy” at Yale reads like this except that the first line 
begins, “The Mother” with these two words crossed out and ‘And 
now” written above. In the Athenaeum, 1890, 11, 320-321, J. D. Campbell 
reported that he had seen in the possession of the Rev. W. L. Nichols, 
at Woodlands, in the Quantocks, a manuscript of nine of the poems of 
Volume m and one other poem not printed. He identified the inscription 
at the head of the pieces as in the hand of Thomas Poole. Here the stanza 
Lucy Gray read, 

The mother, turning homeward cried 

We never more shall meet 

When in the driven snow she spied 

The print of Lucy’s feet. 


In the copies I have examined the last line of page 80, line 12 of Poor 


Susan, reads, 
The only one dwelling on earth that she loves. 


In the Athenaeum article Campbell noted that here is a “misprint,” and 
that the Nichols manuscript read, “The one only”—as does the edition 
of 1802. The manuscript sent to the printer, now at Yale University, 
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reads, ““The one only dwelling...” In his Volume m1, now at Cornell 
University, Campbell pencilled ‘‘one only,” which he took directly from 
Wordsworth’s correction in the 1800 Volume 1 that was used as printer’s 
“copy” for the 1802 edition. 

So perhaps there is to be found a leaf pages 65-66 with misprints or 
variant readings—or, less probably, a variant leaf pages 79-80. 

V. Some of the copies of Volume 1 page 92, verse 2, ‘And the skill 
which he learn’d on the Banks of the Tyne;’’ have the line longer and 
“He” for the ordinary “he” of 1800, 1802, 1805, etc. In several of the 
“He” copies page 83, verse 6, “Though here the Hermit number’d his 
last days,” ends with a period (apparently not a broken comma) instead 
of the usual comma. The impression of a slug common on page 94 before 
verse 9 is missing in the ““He”’ copies that I have seen. In all these ‘“‘He”’ 
copies the half-watermarks are conjugate; in one copy the paper is vis- 
ibly attached as follows, pages 83-84 and 93-94, 85-86 and 91-92, and 
87-88 and 89-90; and the stitching is between pages 87-88 and 89-90— 
each of these features correct. 

Except for the variations just noted, the whole signature pages 81-96 
of the “‘He’”’ copies that I have seen agrees with the “he’’ copies in word- 
ing, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, arrangement on the page, spac- 
ing within the lines, defects of type, etc. As the manuscript at Yale 
reads “he,”’ perhaps the “He’’ sheets precede the correct “he’”’ copies. 
If the period in page 83 of the several copies is actually not a poor impres- 
sion of a comma, corrections were made for both sides of the sheet in 
the course of the printing and the “the”+comma impressions probably 
followed the “he”+period impressions. 

Here again the strange processes in the printing of the two volumes ap- 
pear. While these comparatively unimportant errors were corrected, the 
following more important misprints were let stand in the same signature: 
page 92, verse 3 (next after the “He” “‘he”’ verse), ‘“‘When”’ for “Then’”’; 
page 91, verse 1, “stopp’d” for “stoop’d’’; page 85, verse 9, “unborn” 
for “unshorn.”’ All of these three were recorded by Wordsworth in the 
rare long errata cancel made for pages 227—228 at least a month after the 
publication of Volume m. In the long errata cancel page 85 is referred to 
as page 84 (see Section VII, below). 

VI. One of my copies of Volume 1 and five others that I have seen 
read, page 129, verse 11, “when t hey please,” the line being 2 mm. 
longer than in the other copies. In each of these copies the isolated ‘“‘t” 
is partly erased and a “t” is inked in next against the “h”’. The forty-six 
other copies that I have examined for these notes have ‘‘they” quite 
normal and the line shorter by 2 mm. In the signature the fifty-two copies 
agree elsewhere in wording, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, spac- 
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ing, and defects of type; each has the half-watermarks in conjugate 
pages; no copy has a stub or any sign of paste. The peculiar “t hey” 
in the six copies may be due merely to a slipping of the type—but the 
line there is straight throughout (no letters being dropped down as some- 
times occurs elsewhere in the 1800 volumes) and looks as if the gap were 
due to the presence of several leads between “t” and “hey.” Apparently 
we have no cancel here, but an adjustment of the type during the print- 
ing. Perhaps the hand-correcting of the defective sheets was by the 
printers or the publishers as “Off” was inked to “Oft” in page 19 of the 
1798 volume. 

VII. Mr. Wise’s accounts® of the 1800 Lyrical Ballads have made well 
known (1) that ordinary copies of Volume m have on page 228 an errata 
list of three items, and on page 210 omit fifteen lines (Oxford Edn, vy. 
192-206) of Michael, the lower part of the page being blank; and (2) 
that there exist copies with (a) cancel pages 209, 210, *209, *210, 211, 
212, which supply the missing lines and expand the first line of the origi- 
nal page 211 to two lines (later reduced to one, Oxford Edn, v. 207), and 
(b) a cancel of pages 227-228 having on page 227 some variants in ar- 
rangement and punctuation and “FINIS.” for “END.” and on page 
228 a list of twenty-seven errata and alterations. These cancels had been 
discussed in the Athenaeum," especially by Thomas Hutchinson, who 
had access to G. L. Craik’s copy with the cancels. 

Mr. Wise noted distinguishing characteristics of the rare three cancel 
leaves in Michael; he did not say that he owned a copy. Hutchinson had 
seen only the Craik copy. Hale White" and George Sampson” knew of 
only the Craik copy and the Longman copy that was used as printer’s 
“copy” for the 1802 edition. I own a copy with the Michael-errata can- 
cels, and in August, 1937, I examined a copy in the possession of Maggs 
Bros. Ltd. The perfect state of the leaf pages 209-210 in these two copies 
shows that neither is the Craik copy particularized by Hutchinson." 
In the Library of St. John’s College, Cambridge, there is a copy of Vol- 
ume II with the cancels, bearing the autograph of Mrs. Wordsworth be- 
fore marriage and the autograph of the poet. 

The cancel erraéa list is frequently referred to or discussed ;in the Evers- 
ley Edition Knight made strange use of its items. Since very few persons 
can have seen an original, in the absence of a reprint I give the readings of 
the page in my copy. These are identical with the readings of the Maggs 
copy. The several misprints are in the cancel itself. 


* Bibliography of . .. Wordsworth (1916), p. 47; Two Lake Poets (1927), p. 8. 
10 1896, 1, 746, and 11, 35; see also 1896, 1, 620, 681. 

11 Description, pp. 3-4. 12 Edn Lyrical Ballads 1798-1805 (1903), p. xxvii. 
18 Athenaeum, 1896, 11, 35. 
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ERRATA AND CORRECTIONS. 


Preface, p.xi.line 11, For, “Lucretia” —read, “Lucretiuss.” 


Page 


2,Vol.II. For, “Follow, and weary up the mountain strain,” 
Read, “Follow, and up the weary mountain strain.” 
2, For,“horse and horsemen,” read, “horse and horseman.” 
9, For, “curb the blood,”’ read, “freeze the blood.” 
11, For, “‘To this place from the stone,” &c. read, “From the 
stone on the summit of the steep.” 
20, For, “snowy ridge,” read, “snow-white ridge.” 
27, For, “The old house-cloth, &c. read, “The old house-clock is 
deck’d with a new face.” 
28, After, ““To say that you are heedless of the past,” insert the fol- 
lowing line—“‘An Orphan could not find his mother’s grave.” 


—— 29, At the beginning of the speech of the Priest, before the words, 


| | 


| 


auece 
| 


“With what I’ve witness’d and with what I’ve heard,” Insert 
the words, “‘For eight-score winters past.” 

34, For, “flowers that grew there,” read, “flowers that grow there.” 

38, in the line, “‘He would himself no doubt be as happy then,” 
omit the word “as.” 

41, For, “James pointing to its summit,” read, “James pointed to 
its summit.” 

— For,‘“Inform’d them,” &c. read, “And told them,” &c. 

49, The words, “‘Hic jacet,” to be printed thus, “HIC JACET.” 

84, For, yet unborn, the sheep,” read, “yet unshorn, the sheep” 

91, For, “He stopp’d and took,” read, “he stooped and took.” 

92, For, “When the Muses,” read, “Then the Muses.” 

93, For, “There’s ninety good seasons,” read, “There are ninety 
good seasons.” 


—— 128, For, “On silence Matthew lay,” read, “Jn silence Matthew lay.” 
—— 132, After-————“It seems a day,”’ insert the following line, 


“T speak of one from many singled out.” 
“One of those,” &c. 


—— 133, For “motley accoutrements,” read, “motley accoutrement.” 
—— 137, For, “A beauty that shall mould her form,” 


Read, ‘‘Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form.” 


—— 140, For, “And now with empty Can,” read, “Now with her empty 


Can.” 


—— — For, “That little maid would sing,” read, ‘“That little maid 


might sing.” 


—— 145, Place a comma after “‘disconsolate creature,” and omit the 


comma after “perhaps.” 


—— 147, For, “both grey, red, and green,” substitute, “grey, scarlet, and 
” 


—— 186, For, “‘is if she wished,” read ‘‘as if she wished.” 


Printed by BIGGS and Co. Bristol. 
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Hale White suggested that the fifteen lines of Michael were omitted 
probably because in the printer’s “‘copy”’ these lines were “on a page by 
themselves’”’; so they were overlooked or the sheet was mislaid. This 
sheet, now at Yale University, has the lines in the upper left-hand corner 
of its page 3, on which is no other writing except a brace enclosing the 
fifteen lines, after which is written large, certainly not in 1800, “Omitted 
O.K.” The reverse of the leaf bears only the superscription address to 
Biggs & Cottle. 

The current editions obscure the fact that Michael is in three “Parts” 
—an introduction (Oxford Edn, vv. 1-39; 1800, p. 199 to p. 201 middle); 
a second part (Oxford Edn, vv. 40-206; 1800, p. 201 middle to p. 210 
middle) to the end of the omitted lines; and a third part (Oxford Edn, 
v. 207 to end of poem; 1800, p. 211 top to end of poem) thence to the end. 
Between the first and the second parts in page 201 of 1800 there is a 
blank space equal to three type lines with leads, and the second part 
there begins with a large initial U and with PON in ordinary capitals. 
Consequently, the third part beginning at the top of page 211 should 
open with a large initial W and with HILE in ordinary capitals, and 
should be preceded by a blank space. In the editions of 1802, 1805, and 
1815, the first word in each part is in extra capitals, and a space is left 
between each pair of parts. 

To the printers the poet and Dorothy write of the poem as having 
two parts, the division at the end of the omitted lines. On December 23 
they sent off the first instalment extending to that point, and in the same 
post the second extending thence to the end of the poem. At the head of 
the second instalment the manuscript directs: ““N.B. This must begin 
a new page but with no words between such as Part second or any thing 
of that sort.” So there is no actual ground for the wonder often expressed 
that the printers and Humphry Davy, to whom the proofs were supposed 
to be submitted, failed to see the blank on page 210. They created it and 
left it there in obedience to Wordsworth’s directions—they did ‘‘begin 
a new page” with the new part, though to do so they had to leave an 
excessive blank on page 210. Had they not accidentally omitted the 
fifteen lines, they would have had to leave a still greater blank on page 
211. The failure to note the omission of lines is due partly to the condi- 
tions (1) that the last line preceding the gap completes sentence sense— 
it ends with a period in the print of 1800 and even in the prints of 1802 
and 1805; (2) that in the manuscript the last line preceding the gap comes 
near the bottom of page 2, and after it follows the note on the “Clipping- 
Tree” with sufficient space above and below that note for several addi- 

M Description, p. 33. 
46 de Selincourt, Early Letiers, pp. 258, 268; Hale White, Description, pp. 29-34. 
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tional lines if any were to follow immediately; and (3) that when the 
compositor was setting page 2 of the sheet, for convenience, the sheet 
being very large, he probably folded back the leaf pages 3-4, and so, 
having set the matter on page 2, aided by conditions (1) and (2) he failed 
to fold it out again and so to note the fifteen lines on page 3. The failure 
of the proof-readers to notice the omission accords with their less ob- 
trusive lapses elsewhere. 

Apparently, Wordsworth did not see proofs of Michael. In a letter 
of April 9, 1801, to Poole’® Dorothy copied from the cancels the lines 
missing from the print, and added, ‘‘Page 211 [of the original print] 
Begin the second [actually the third] Part of the Poem thus—with a 
large letter 

While in the fashion which I have describ’d 
This simple Household thus were living on 
From day to day, to Michael’s ear &c &c”’ 


The unsightly cancels have these three verses opening with the large 
initial W, and with HILE in ordinary capitals, at the bottom of page 
*210, the last six of the omitted fifteen verses at the top of page *209, 
and the rest of the two pages blank. 

On December 24'? Wordsworth ordered the printers to “Take a pen, 
and Alter [in the manuscript] the word ‘still’ into the word ‘yet’ ” in 
the line (Oxford Edn, v. 169) 


The Clipping Tree a name which still it bears, 


“about the middle of the first part’”’; and to “Alter the manuscript with 
a pen,” substituting “But soon as Luke” for “But when the lad,” (Ox- 
ford Edn, v. 194) ‘‘a few lines from the end of the first part of the same 
poem.” The printed text of 1800 shows the first change made; the second 
change-does not appear there, for the line concerned is one of the fifteen 
omitted. Both changes are made in the manuscript. Hence, whoever at 
the printer’s altered the manuscript was aware of the existence of the page 
with the omitted lines; the page or the type was overlooked thereafter. 

Knight’s assumption in the Eversley Edition that the readings of the 
cancel errata page were to be regarded as the /ext readings of a revised 
1800 issue led Hutchinson to argue in the Athenaeum of June 6 and July 
4, 1896, that the cancel leaves were not bound up in any copy issued as 
Volume m1, but were given out separately. He urged that no copy in 
original boards containing them had been recorded; and that but few 
of the cancels were struck off (in March or early in April) because only 


16 de Selincourt, Early Letters, p. 266. I quote from the original, MS. British Museum 
Additional 35,344 f. 146r. 
17 de Selincourt, Early Letters, p. 258. 
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the several copies appear to be extant, because they were made late at 
a date when probably all the copies of Volume 1 had been bound up in 
boards, and because probably “not more than 500 copies” of Volume u 
were printed. 

The date of publication of Volume 1 is regularly assumed to be “in 
January 1801.” In a letter dated January 14 the poet asked Fox to ac- 
cept “these volumes.’”” On January 30 Lamb wrote Wordsworth," 
“Thanks for your Letter and Present. I had already borrowed the second 
volume.” The poet sent “‘the three last sheets of the L.B.”’ to the printers 
December 23, and followed them with afterthought corrections the next 
day.'® Other letters with corrections may have followed, since—as these 
extant and the correspondence regarding the Cintra pamphlet?’ and 
other early volumes show—Wordsworth was forever tormenting his 
printers and his supervising friends with apprehensions and changes of 
the twelfth hour and later. His undated letter to Wrangham, dated by 
de Selincourt”! “[Jan. or Feb., 1801],” concludes, ““My 2nd Vol: of L.B. 
has been out a month; we have not yet seen it ourselves.” 

Wordsworth would see the gap in Michael as soon as he opened the 
book. He would hardly delay sending off the missing lines to the pub- 
lishers. After the publication of each of his books, especially before 1816, 
he was greatly agitated over the misprints in them caused partly by 
their being printed at a distance, as were the volumes of 1800; and in 
each instance at the date of publication he had decided on new changes 
and substitutions. Of many of these he promptly sent off particulars to 
friends. On April 9, 1801, he not only had Dorothy write out for Poole 
the omitted lines of Michael and some lines not adopted, but sent to 
Miss Taylor extensive changes from the text of The Female Vagrant in 
Volume 1.” When he wrote Wrangham in January or February he had 
not seen the Volume 11. On March 16 Coleridge wrote Poole™ that Words- 
worth intended to send him the missing lines ‘with a list of the numerous 
errata.”” On the 27th Wordsworth wrote the publishers, “. . . yesterday 
I had the pleasure of receiving your letter and several copies of the 
cancelled sheets. I have also the pleasure to inform you that the six 
copies of the Lyrical Ballads [evidently a second lot] arrived on the same 
day, by means of Crosby and Letterman.” The cancelled sheets are prob- 
ably copies of the Michael-errata cancels. 

The next recorded letter—except one (mentioned, not printed, by de 
Selincourt, p. 265) to W. Calvert with a copy of the volumes—is that of 


18 Lucas, Letters (London, 1935), 1, 239. 19 de Selincourt, Early Letters, pp. 256-259 
20 See my article in Studies in Philology, xvm, 15-76. 21 Early Letters, p. 263. 

2 de Selincourt, Early Letters, p. 270. 

% Letters, ed. E. H. Coleridge (Boston, 1895), 1, 350. 
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April 9 to Poole. This letter would indicate that the poet supposed some 
of the cancels would at once be bound up in copies of Volume m: 

“Tf in the copy sent to you this omission [in Michael] has not been supplied you 
may be furnished with half a sheet which has been reprinted, if you have any 
acquaintance who will call at Longman’s for it, and send it down to you. In the 
meanwhile my Sister will transcribe for you the omitted passage. I should be 
vexed if your copy is an imperfect one, as it must have then been impossible for 
you to give the poem a fair trial.” 


This does not necessarily indicate that cancels actually were bound into 
Volume 11. 

It may be noticed that the publishers and the binders would be none 
too enthusiastic toward inserting cancels such as those for Michael. 
Pages 209-212 constituted the first two leaves of the sheet; if they were 
cut out, leaves 1, 2, 7, and 8, and the leaf *209-*210 would have to be 
pasted or worked in, and the cancels, if attached to one another would 
require much care for correct folding. 

Of the Craik copy not in original boards Hutchinson stated in the 
Athenaeum of July 4, 1896, “I may add that the first of the four leaves 
here described [the three in Michael and the final leaf] has been somewhat 
clumsily stuck in by the binder, so that the initial words of the lines on 
p. 209 are partially concealed from view unless the leaves be pulled as 
widely as possible asunder.”” Hale White™ says of the cancels, “So far 
as I know, only two copies of the [errata] list and sheet have been dis- 
covered. One is in the possession of Mr. Longman and is stuck into the 
edition of 1800, and the other has been similarly inserted in a copy be- 
longing to Mr. G. L. Craik, which was described by Mr. Hutchin- 
son....”’ Hutchinson’s description and White’s expression (cp. “stuck 
in” “into”) might suggest very belated and indifferent insertion. 

In the Athenaeum for June 6, 1896, Hutchinson very properly urged 
the fact that no copy of Volume m in the original boards with the 
Michael-errata cancels had been recorded. In August, 1937, I was per- 
mitted to examine the uncut copy in original boards owned by Maggs 
Bros. This copy has the four cancel leaves clean and not creased, and 
bound in quite evenly, without the slightest indication that they were 
not bound into this volume originally. In my own copy the cancel leaves 
are all inserted evenly and normally with normal inside margins, and 
clearly were never adjusted otherwise. As are the leaves of the rest of 
the volume, they are quite clean and not creased. The volume is in mod- 
ern binding with gilt edges. The upper three quarters of the right-hand 
edges of the Michael cancels slope in very slightly, so that these portions 
did not take the gilding and still show the more penetrating coloring 

™ Description, pp. 3-4. 
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sometimes given to edges of bound volumes at the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. So they were probably in the volume when it was first 
cut down and bound. 

The paper of the Michael-errata cancels in my copy is unlike, the paper 
of the cancels in the Maggs copy is identical with, that of the rest of 
Volume 11. In each of the several sizes called for the type of these cancels 
differs in design from the type of the leaves displaced and of the section 
concerned. The cancel page 227 differs in the size as well as in the design 
of type, and in punctuation and line division, from the page it displaces, 
and substitutes ““FINIS.” for “END.” and the long errata list on the 
reverse (page 228) of the leaf contains errors—one of them ‘“‘Lucretiuss,” 
in the very first line, to correct in the Preface the “Lucretia” that Words- 
worth had complained about to the printers** and that had been cor- 
rected to “Lucretius” in the short errata list in the ordinary copies of Vol- 
ume 11. Perhaps the cancels were made in London after the sheets had 
been delivered to Longman there by the Bristol printers. The letters 
indicate that the poet received his copies of the cancels from London, 
and that the complimentary copies of the two volumes went from Lon- 
don; and he directed Poole to Longman there for a copy of the “‘re- 
printed” fifteen missing lines.* 

It has been suggested that the errata leaf pages 227-228 was struck off 
separately from the three Michael cancel leaves—and even at a later 
date.”’ In his letter to Poole, Wordsworth speaks of the Michael cancels 
as “half a sheet”; he does not mention the errata leaf, despite Coleridge’s 
promise of March 16 that the poet would send a long errata list with the 
missing lines. This does not necessarily imply that that leaf was printed 
independently or later. The paper of all the four leaves in my copy ap- 
pears to be alike in kind and weight, and bears no watermark. It is 
thinner and of poorer quality than that of the rest of the volume. All 
four of the leaves have regular inner and top and bottom margins, and 
are creased or marked nowhere. The only indication that the errata leaf 
may have been originally separate is the fact that its outer edge is 
throughout even with the regular leaves, and not, as are the three 
Michael cancels, sloping faintly inward in its upper three quarters. 

Mr. Hugh Gatty, the Librarian, informs me that the two 1800 vol- 
umes in the Library of St. John’s College, Cambridge, are uniformly 
bound in contemporary russia. The title-page of Volume 1 is inscribed 
“M. Hutchinson [Mrs. Wordsworth] / to / Isabella Addison / May 13th 
/ 1802.” The binder’s front end-paper bears “William Wordsworth / 

% de Selincourt, Early Letters, p. 257. 
%* In another article I shall present further material concerning the missing lines and the 
1800 Lyrical Ballads. 37 Athenaeum, June 6, July 4, 1896. 
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Stow June 1849.” Isabella Addison was related to the Monkhouses. The 
first Contents page bears the stamp of a cousin of Mrs. Wordsworth, 
John Monkhouse, whose residence, The Stow, the poet frequently 
visited. The books were given to the Library in 1919 by Emma Hutchin- 
son, a grand-niece of Mrs. Wordsworth. Volume 1 has the Michael-errata 
cancels; their paper is like that of the rest of the volumes, but these 
leaves happen to show no watermark; they are bound in—not pasted— 
neatly and carefully, and never have been creased. 

The Maggs copy of Volume 1, uncut and in the original boards, ap- 
pears to settle these points. There the four Michael-errata cancel leaves 
are on paper in kind and in watermark identical with the paper of the 
rest of the volume. Moreover, the errata leaf has the half-watermark 
“Lio,” and the cancel pages 209-210 has the rest of the watermark 
“yp 1795.” The two half-watermarks match up perfectly, and they align 
perfectly one with the other. So the four cancel leaves composed a half- 
sheet (recall Wordsworth’s “half a sheet” in his letter to Poole), and were 
struck off together. In all respects except the quality of the paper, my 
copy and the Maggs copy of the four leaves agree. It is apparent that 
some impressions of these cancels were made on odd sheets without 
regard for uniformity with the paper of the rest of the book. 

The assumption that “probably not more than 500 copies” of Volume 
II were printed, seems not very tenable. In a letter to Richard Words- 
worth of “May 8th 1800” (which de Selincourt, p. 243, changes to June 
from Dorothy’s Journal) the poet wrote, 


“The first edition of the Lyrical Ballads is sold off, and another is called for by 
the Booksellers, for the right of printing 2 editions, of 750 each of this vol. of 
poems, and of printing two editions, one of 1000 and another of 750 of another 
volume of the same size, I am offered by Longman 80£. I think I shall accept 
the offer... .” 


On December 18 Wordsworth wrote the publishers, Longman & Rees,”* 


“T understood from Mr. Coleridge . . . that I was to receive from you the sum of 
80£ for 2 Editions of the first volume, one edition of 700 [in the MS. of the letter 
altered by Longman & Rees to 750] & one edition of 1000, & 2 Editions of the 
second volume, each edition of 1000 copies.” 


To the publishers the poet wrote March 27, 1801, “I consider the 30£ 

which you advanced to Mr. Coleridge as advanced on my account; and 

of course I consider the 80£ due to me for the right of printing those two 

Editions as paid; ...” I have seen no evidence of a change from the 

number of copies mentioned in these letters. So 1000 copies of Volume u, 

not about 500, must be taken account of. Commonly a large part of an 
* Anderson Galleries Catalogue of Sale March 11-12, 1930, item 358. 
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edition of this size would be kept in sheets, but Hutchinson’s supposition 
that all the copies had been bound in boards by the first of April may be 
correct. Only “within 130 copies” (volumes not stated) remained unsold, 
and the publisher had called for another edition, when the poet and 
Dorothy wrote Richard probably in 1801? the letter dated by de Selin- 
court “[June 26th 1803]’’—another indication, if the date is 1801, of the 
comparatively rapid sale of the editions the causes for whose “slow” 
sale critics labor to explicate. Cornell University has a set of sheets of 
the 1800 Volume 1 in original boards with a title-page dated 1820;* 
in 1934 and again in 1937 I saw in London in boards a Volume m1 of 1805 
sheets with this 1820 title inserted before them; I myself own such a 
copy; and Mr. Macdonald reported* a set of 1800 sheets with an 1805 
title. These copies, if the publishers issued them as they now stand,” 
are suggestive of unbound sets of sheets on hand much later than the 
date of original publication. Whatever be the facts here, the rarity of 
the Michael-errata cancels would argue that but few of them were sold 
bound up in copies of the 1800 Volume 1. 

The letters of May or June 8, and December 18, 1800, indicate a pur- 
posed printing of 750 copies of Volume 1 and 1000 of Volume um. Evi- 
dently the publishers counted on selling many copies of Volume 1 sepa- 
rately, partly in order to supply owners of the 1798 volume, the new 
poems by Wordsworth in the 1800 edition being confined to Volume 11. 
That some single volumes of 1800 and some of 1802 and 1805 were sold 
is indicated by the comparatively frequent occurrence of mixed pairs, 
sometimes in original boards, sometimes together in one cover of con- 
temporary binding—a volume of 1800 with one of 1802, an 1802 with 
an 1805. In the past five years I have seen or found recorded or adver- 
tized twelve isolated copies of the 1800 Volume 1 and none of the 1800 
Volume 1. My Volume 11 with the Michael-errata cancels makes a beauti- 
fully clean pair with a Volume 1 of 1802. Of course, some of the mixed 
pairs may be made up of volumes whose companions have been lost. 
Dykes Campbell®* had a 1798 volume and a Volume 11 of 1800 bound 
up as one in contemporary binding; a similar binding was recently offered 
in New York; at Wellesley College is Francis Wrangham’s pair of a 1798 
volume labelled “Vol. I.” and an 1800 Volume 1; and the British Mu- 
seum Southey Bristol copy of 1798 is in one volume in modern binding 


2° Cp. Letters 108, 116, 118, 121, 122, 124, 126, 127, 144, 146, on old clothes and box, 
S.T.C. and the 30£ and Longman, John’s 20£, Griffith and American flour, Fox’s reply 


(sent May 25, 1801); and note the failure to mention Mary and the baby. 
© LTLS, 1932, p. 316. % LTLS, 1932, p. 202. 
* See my forthcoming article on these 1820 title-pages. 
33 Athenaeum, February 17, 1894. 
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with an 1800 Volume 11. I have a nice pair of 1800 bound in one with the 
bookplates of William Hale White. Here, as if to create the impression 
that the Volume 1 is an independent work, some one has carefully 
scraped out from the title-page “In Two Volumes.” and “Vol. II.”’, 
and “Vol. II.” from the signatures—unhappily for his purpose failing 
through oversight or fatigue to erase several of the latter (see Section IX, 
below). 

VIII. Bibliographers, catalogues of collections, and booksellers’ and 
auction catalogues speak of the “‘first issue’ and the “‘second issue” of 
Volume 11. At one time, following Mr. Wise, they designate a volume 
without the Michael and errata cancels as the “‘first issue,” or one with 
the cancels as the “second issue.” Again, as sometimes did Knight in his 
foot-notes and Hutchinson in his Athenaeum articles, they style copies 
of either or both of the two volumes as of the “first issue” or the “second 
issue” according to some unparticularized or undefined difference in the 
text—such as we have seen actually to exist. Consequently, it is impos- 
sible to judge what is the state of the copy characterised. Except in the 
cases of the “original” opening leaf of the Preface and the Michael and 
errata cancels, it appears difficult to be positive regarding priority of 
states where variations between copies occur. Moreover, it seems that 
some of the changes were made in the course of the running-off of the 
sheets concerned. So we had better discard the term “‘issue’’ im speaking 
of either of the volumes, and characterize copies as with or without par- 
ticular cancel leaves or particular readings of the text. 

This opinion is supported by the collations I have made of the forty- 
five copies of Volume 11 and the fifty-two of Volume 1, and by the infor- 
mation I have received regarding other copies. Apparently no fixed com- 
binations of the variants occur. Of Volume 1 some “‘First’’ copies have, 
and some have not, the cancel pages 133-136; some have “becn” and 
“te” on page 137 with the cancel pages 133-136, and some have “been” 
and “to’’ without that cancel. The same is true of the “‘first’”’ copies of 
Volume 1. Mr. Chapman has reported a Volume 1 with that cancel and 
“to” on page 137. Some of the copies of Volume 1 without the Michael 
and errata cancels have “Oft had I” and “‘wide Moor” on page 64, others 
read “Oft I had” and “‘wild Moor’’; my copy with those cancels reads 
“Oft had I” and “wide Moor,” as do my copy with the separate leaf 
pages 65-66 and the two other copies with the remains of a stub there, 
all of these last copies without the cancels. Some copies without those 
cancels have “he,” “‘had I,” “wide’’; some have “‘He,” “I had,” “wild.” 
The “He” copies that I have seen have “I had” and “wild,’”’ assisting 
the idea that copies with those readings are earlier impressions than are 
those with “he,” “had I,” “wide.” Some “t hey” copies have “he,” 
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“T had,” “wild,” some have “he,” “had I,” “wide’—all without the 
Michael and errata cancels. 

IX. One must guard against “perfected’’ copies as well as against 
misstatements of fact and rarity.* In the LTLS articles referred to 
above, Mr. Macdonald and Dr. Broughton noted certain of the curious 
mixtures of sheets from several editions in copies of the editions of 1800, 
1802, and 1805. Some of the various irregular combinations are probably 
due to mistakes in gathering the sheets for the original binders. Others 
may be results of unfair economy by the publishers, or of efforts to sup- 
ply copies of an edition full sets of whose sheets were exhausted—a con- 
dition likely just before the issues of 1802 and 1805, and between the 
latter and the 1815 Poems. In some instances later hands may have 
been active, filling out defective copies—even in the much-revered “‘origi- 
nal boards.” 

In London in 1934 and again in 1937 I saw a set of sheets of the 1805 
Volume 11 in original boards with a title-leaf dated 1820 like that re- 
ported by Dr. Broughton as preceding a set of sheets of 1800. I own a 
copy with this 1820 title-leaf preceding the 1805 sheets, with evidence 
that it was in the book not later than 1824. In 1820 the publishers were 
binding up as “Volume III” with a general title-page the River Duddon 
volume and the booklets of Wordsworth’s poems issued since the Poems 
in two volumes of 1815. This Volume m1 title-page was also supplied 2! 
the end of the Duddon volume. Perhaps this procedure was due pari!y 
to an effort to dispose of the stock of these issues in view of the 1820 
collected edition in four volumes of smaller size. To a similar end odd 
sets of sheets of 1800 and 1805 (and perhaps of 1802) in stock may have 
been bound up with the 1820 title-page represented in the three copies 
mentioned. It is to be noted, however, that these 1820 Lyrical Ballads 
title-pages read incorrectly “Browne” for “Brown” in their publishers’ 
imprint. 

Recently I examined an uncut Volume 1 of 1800 whose leaves 4 and 5 
(pages 119-122) of Signature H are of the 1802 edition. Only close 
scrutiny and knowledge of the differences in text and type would cause 
one to detect and to identify the substitute. The “perfector” had ob- 
served that here is one of the sections where the general page contents of 
the two editions agree. Slight punctures and very faint rust marks im- 
posing perfectly showed that Signature F, leaf 1, had been pinned to 
leaves 7 and 8 of Signature E, and leaves 2, 3, 4 of Signature F had been 
pinned together; and that the leaves had been so pinned and unbound 


™ See my article on Signature G, leaf 1, of 1798, in LTLS, 1932, 464; also Dr. G. F. 
Whicher, The Colophon, New Series, 11, 370. 
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for some time, and were so pinned when or just before they were in- 
serted in the copy in question. 

Volume 11 of my Hale White 1800 pair in one cover (see Section vu, 
above) had its volume indications in the title-page and in most, but not 
all, of the signatures scraped out—sometimes neatly, sometimes very 
ineffectively, sometimes cutting through the paper—before White 
pencilled on the title-page where should be “Vol. II.” a note regarding 
the motto. As the note was not made in Volume 1 which has the same 
motto, perhaps this Volume 1 was unmated before White bound it with 
an unmated Volume 1. The eraser may have sought to give the unin- 
formed an impression that this Volume 1 was an independent work, 
perhaps that it was the “Lyrical Ballads.” It has been suggested to me 
by experienced judges that the imperfectness of the erasing seems more 
likely to be due to the hand of a subordinate in the publishers’ office 


than to a later hand. 
Joun Epwin WELLS 


Connecticut College 











XV 
MAURICE AS A COMMENTATOR ON COLERIDGE 


OLERIDGE’S disciples fall into two classes: those who, like J. H. 
Green, felt themselves to be the appointed custodians of Coleridge’s 
teachings and who set about the scholarly business of collecting, com- 
pleting, systematizing, editing, interpreting, and preserving Cole- 
ridge’s writings and sayings; and those who, like J. C. Hare and Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice, were interested chiefly in extracting from 
Coleridge’s teaching what would be food for their own minds, and 
truth confirmed by their own experience. The first group of disciples 
sought to make Coleridge accessible and understandable; the second 
group attempted to apply and test what he had taught. The comments 
of both groups upon their teacher may be of value. Of special impor- 
tance, however, are the comments of Maurice, who, a devoted but dis- 
criminating student of Coleridge and a disciple whose whole life gave 
testimony as to both the worth and the shortcomings of Coleridge's 
message, was in his own day, a prolific writer and influential teacher. 
What Maurice says about Coleridge is most meaningful when set 
against the background of his own life. He was born in 1805, nearly 
thirty years before the death of Coleridge. He tells us that before he 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, at the age of eighteen, he had 
read and received much influence from Coleridge.2 At Cambridge he 
found that “Among the younger and cleverer undergraduates of the 
day, especially in Trinity, Benthamism was the prevalent faith.”*® He 
soon took up arms against this school of thought. In the Apostles’ Club‘ 


1 The main sources of information about Maurice are The Life of Frederick Denison 
Maurice, Chiefly Told in His Own Letters, edited by his son, Frederick Maurice, 2 vols., 3rd 
edition (London, 1884) [hereafter cited as the Life]; and Maurice’s own writings. The 
English periodicals of Maurice’s day carry many articles concerning him. Charles E. Raven 
gives a scholarly account of Maurice’s relation to the Christian Socialist movement in 
Christian Socialism 1848-54 (London, 1920). See also C. F. G. Masterman, Frederick 
Denison Maurice (London, 1907); Pieter Blaauw, F. D. Maurice, Zijn Leven en Werken 
(Amsterdam, 1908); C. R. Sanders, The Relation of F. D. Maurice to Coleridge, doctoral 
dissertation, typewritten, University of Chicago, June, 1934; and my articles: “Was F. D. 
Maurice a Broad-Churchman?” Church History, mt (1934), 222-231; ‘Coleridge as a 
Champion of Liberty,” SP, xxxm (1935), 618-631; and “Coleridge, F. D. Maurice, and the 
Distinction Between the Reason and the Understanding,” PMLA, 11 (1936), 459-475. 
My book on Coleridge and the Broad-Church Movement is in preparation. I am aware of 
no recent studies of Maurice except my own. 2 Life, 1, 176. 3 Ibid. 

* In 1830 Arthur Hallam wrote to Gladstone that Maurice had created the spirit, though 
not the form, of the Apostles’ Club (ibid., 1, 110). See also ibid., 1, 56, 165; and T. Wemys 
Reid, The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes, First Lord Houghton 
(New York, 1891), 1, 197. 
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he defended ‘‘Coleridge’s metaphysics and Wordworth’s poetry against 
the Utilitarian teaching.’’® “I was,’ he wrote later, “a very noisy and 
often angry disputant, though mixing much shyness with my presump- 
tion.”* The admiration and prodding of a new friend, John Sterling, a 
very active Apostle, helped him to overcome his native timidity. In 
Sterling, Maurice found a Coleridgean ally’ who, by pushing him for- 
ward and making him express his opinions both in talk and in writing, 
did much to vitalize his thinking by making it active.* At Cambridge 
Maurice was also one of the favorite pupils of Julius Charles Hare, whom 
he very much admired. In Hare, a life-long admirer of Coleridge, an 
excellent teacher of Plato, and one of the few real students of German 
literature in that day,® Maurice found a teacher whose lines of thought 
harmonized in many ways with Coleridge’s. When Maurice left Cam- 
bridge in 1826, although he declined to profess himself a member of the 
Church of England and consequently did not take a degree, he had no 
inclination toward infidelity. ‘Coleridge,’”’ he wrote in his old age, “had 
done much to preserve me from that.’’!° 

Two years after Maurice left Cambridge he and Sterling became mem- 
bers of the London Debating Society, and there again they became 
known as champions of Coleridge against the Benthamites. John Stuart 
Mill, frequently one of their opponents in the society, states in an in- 
teresting account of the debates given in his Autobiography that they 
appeared in the seasons of 1828 and 1829 and were very active in the 
society. Their efforts must have been impressive, for Mill writes: “TI 
fell more and more into friendly intercourse with our Coleridgean ad- 
versaries in the Society, Frederick Maurice and John Sterling.’ 

Maurice’s early defense of Coleridge was not confined to his oral 
efforts. Even before he left Cambridge, he had contributed some articles 
to the Metropolitan Quarterly Magazine which gave him opportunities 
to praise his idol in print. In one of them (published in November, 
1825) he spoke of Coleridge as one of the “first-rate men of genius.”’” In 
another (published in January, 1826) he called Coleridge’s comment on 
Wordsworth in the Biographia Literaria ‘‘a model of friendly and im- 
partial criticism.’ In a contribution to the Westminster Review (Octo- 

5 Life, 1, 176. 6 Tbid. 

7 J. C. Hare, Memoir of John Sterling, in Sterling’s Essays and Tales (London, 1848), 
I, cxviii ff., xiv ff., cxxxvi. ® Life, 1, 56. 

* Hare, op. cit., 1, xiv ff. J. C. Hare, Preface to The Mission of the Comforter (Boston, 
1854), pp. xv-xviii. F. D. Maurice, “Essay on Hare’s Position in the Church,” in Hare’s 
Victory of Faith, ed. E. H. Plumptre, 3rd ed. (London, 1874), p. xxxvi f. [hereafter cited as 
“Hare’s Position”). 1° Life, 1, 177. 

4 John Stuart Mill, Autobiography (New York, 1924), pp. 90-109. 

* “New School of Cockneyism,” Metropolitan Quarterly Magasine, 1, 39. 

#8 “Age of Folly,” idem, 11, 266 n. 
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ber, 1827) he approved Coleridge’s remark that Pope, in his satires, 
always employed the most chaste and appropriate language.” In the 
same article he commented in detail on Montgomery’s Pelican Island 
in terms of Coleridge’s distinction between the fancy and the imagina- 
tion."* In a footnote to this article, however, Maurice asserted that he 
was not using the terms in their “proper metaphysical sense,” and that 
to him “it seemed to be better to retain the common language than to 
resort to neologisms, which though needful in scientific writings would 
look pedantic in an article upon a popular subject.’”* This note indicates 
significantly that Maurice, in the midst of his youthful enthusiasm for 
Coleridge, reserved the right to discriminate in his acceptance and use 
of what Coleridge had said, a right which he exercised all his life. 

In January, 1828, Maurice began to contribute to the Athenaeum, 

just then being launched. After July 30 of that year he served for some 
time as editor of this periodical.'’ With Sterling’s help he was able to 
charge the columns of this magazine with a current of thought which 
was distinctly and vigorously Coleridgean. Statements made by both 
men in their after life indicate that at this time they felt Coleridge’s 
cause to be extremely unpopular.’* Convinced, therefore, that their 
fight was essentially heroic, that they were defending their leader 
against almost overwhelming odds, young Sterling and Maurice natu- 
rally praised Coleridge with much warmth and assaulted his enemies 
with much vehemence. In the articles which Maurice contributed, his 
son stated with justification, “Coleridge alone” received unbounded 
praise.'® In the Athenaeum for January 23, 1828, Maurice attacked Jef- 
frey because he had shown contempt for Coleridge, as well as for Les- 
sing, Goethe, Godwin, and Wordsworth—all men whom Maurice 
placed among the “wisest and greatest” of his age. In flowery but 
satiric language he made sure that they got their due. 
To them the evil is nothing, for their glory and their usefulness are nourished in 
a far different atmosphere from that of declaimers and reviewers, and ephemeral 
ribaldry. Their fame has already become a part of the empyrean galaxy, whence 
they shed upon the dusty pathways of this work-day world a consolatory influ- 
ence and holy dew.?* 


On February 22 of the same year Maurice showed a familiarity with 


4 “Review of Montgomery’s Pelican Island,” Westminster Review, vim, 314. 

6 Tbid., pp. 317-318. 8 Thid., p. 318. 7 Life, 1, 78-79. 

18 See John Sterling and Ralph Waldo Emerson, A Correspondence (Boston and New 
York, 1897), pp. 41-42; and Maurice’s “Dedication” to The Kingdom of Christ, from the 
2nd London edition (New York and Philadelphia, 1843), pp. 5-6; his Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy (New York and London, 1890), 11, 664-665; and his Sequel to the In- 
quiry, What Is Revelation? (Cambridge and London, 1860), pp. 178-179. ® Life, 1, 65. 

%” “Mr. Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Review,” Athenaeum, Jan. 23, 1828, pp. 49-50. 
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Coleridge’s “exquisite stanzas” in “Love, or Genevieve.’”' On March 
28 he called Coleridge “the first of living English philosophers” and 
lauded him for dwelling upon the distinction between the reason and 
the understanding. In the same article Maurice denounced a writer for 
asserting in a current article on German literature in the Edinburgh 
Review that the distinction was to be found only in German writers, 
and for thus manifesting an ignorance of Coleridge’s writings by having 
“gone abroad for truths which he might have found at home.” Mau- 
rice’s observations here indicate that he was now familiar with one of 
Coleridge’s most important distinctions, and that he was fortifying his 
already strong admiration for Coleridge with a deeply felt nationalism 
which pervaded his whole life. 

Continuing his defense of Coleridge, on April 8, 1828, Maurice sati- 
rized those who considered the philosopher ‘merely a dreamer of 
dreams,.””** Throughout his life he was to insist that Coleridge was a 
“practical” philosopher.’ On July 30 he called the author of the Bio- 
graphia Literaria “the greatest of critics.’** On August 6 he spoke 
warmly of “Mr. Coleridge’s beautiful and self-evidencing explanation 
of the celebrated apparition, which disturbed Luther in his ‘Patmos’ ”’ ;* 
and called the Hare brothers’ Coleridgean Guesses at Truth (1827) the 
most delightful book that had appeared in England for a long time, 
“with the exception of Coleridge’s ‘Aids to Reflection’ ” (1825).?7 On 
August 13 he declared that Coleridge’s lack of a reading public was due 
to the refusal on the part of most people to read anything requiring 
thought and “the trouble of examination,” and asserted that “thought 
can only address itself to thought, and truth be won only by those who 
will toil to gain her.’’* On October 1 he said: ‘“‘Wordsworth and Cole- 

31 “Mr. Moore,” Athenaeum, Feb. 22, 1828, p. 130. 

2 “Maria Edgeworth,” idem, March 28, 1828, p. 289 n. 

* “Lord Byron,” idem, April 8, 1828, p. 351. 

™ Maurice consistently maintained that Coleridge should be thought of, not as a theorist 
and a dreamer, but as one who labored “to procure the most practical benefits for his 
country and for mankind” (“‘Dedication” to The Kingdom of Christ, p. 18). Late in life 
he said that Coleridge’s influence was weakened just so far as Coleridge yielded to the un- 
practical tendencies of his mind, and that his strength came from being “‘in contact with 
the actual things which other men were thinking of, and with the thoughts which those 
things were awakening” (Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 1, 666). Coleridge’s “‘pe- 
culiar merit and honour,” he asserted, lay in his careful examination of subjects which 
“were not those to which he would have been inclined, either by his poetical or his meta- 
physical tendencies,” but which were “exactly those which other men were discussing in 
the spirit of the time” (“Dedication” to The Kingdom of Christ, pp. 13-14). 

* “Mr. Crabbe,” Athenaeum, July 30, 1828, p. 623. 

* See Coleridge’s The Friend, Works, ed. W. G. T. Shedd (New York, 1884), 1, 130-137. 

* “Review of T. Davies’ The Estimate of the Human Mind,” Athenaeum, Aug. 6, 1828, 
pp. 641-642,642n. * “Review of Hares’ Guesses at Truth,” idem, Aug. 13, 1828, p. 656. 
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ridge belong to the coming ages, and we need not fear that any honour 
which those ages can pay them will be withheld.’”® 

Maurice never met Coleridge or heard him talk.*® His failure to join 
the group of listeners at Highgate was probably due to his retiring, 
timid nature. Without doubt, he was interested in the man as well as 
in his ideas. Later, he expressed this interest: 


... my feeling towards him, though as I have said, not founded upon any per- 
sonal acquaintance in the ordinary sense of the word, is yet so strictly and vividly 
personal, that I cannot bear to think of him chiefly as a writer of books, and that 
I am always delighted to connect him with any human representative." 


But his friend, the aggressive Sterling, served efficiently as an inter- 
mediary between Maurice and Coleridge. According to Hare, Sterling, 
“who sought out the old man in his oracular shrine at Highgate, and 
often saw him in the last years of his life,’’*? had a special talent for 
receiving and recording Coleridge’s conversation. Naturally Maurice 
was one of those favored with news about Coleridge. His correspondence 
with Sterling and with R. C. Trench makes the fact clear. In a letter to 
Trench dated March 27, 1833, Maurice comments on the situation: 


Sterling wrote to me about three weeks ago. He has been seeing much of Coler- 
idge, who, I trust, will not spoil him with vain philosophy. There is a reticence 
about Coleridge’s published works, which one discovers from his private conver- 
sations, that is very painful, as causing mistrust and a constant doubt whether 
he does not mean much more than he says.* 


Maurice’s remark about “vain philosophy” suggests not only that he 
may have been a little jealous of his friend, but also that he feared that 


29 “Lord Byron’s Monument,” idem, Oct. 1, 1828, p. 768. 

#0 See Sir Edward Strachey, “Recollections of F. D. Maurice,” Cornhill Magazine, 
Lxxv (1897), p. 537; Maurice’s “Dedication” to The Kingdom of Christ, p. 6; and the Life, 
I, 176. 31 “Dedication” to The Kingdom of Christ, p. 6. 

2 J. C. Hare, Memoir of John Sterling, 1, xiv-xvi. 

% [bid., 1, xiv ff. Sterling’s notes, which Hare printed, show how skillfully Sterling could 
communicate his impression of Coleridge’s talk. See also a letter which Sterling wrote to 
R. C. Trench very soon after Sterling’s first visit to Coleridge. R. C. Trench, Letters and 
Memorials (London, 1888), 1, 8-9. The most celebrated, though probably not the most 
trustworthy, account of Coleridge’s conversation is of course that in Carlyle’s Life of John 
Sterling (Boston, 1851), pp. 69-80. See also the lines on Coleridge’s talk in Arthur Hallam’s 
“Timbucktoo,” Poems (London and New York, 1893), pp. 25-26, beginning ‘‘Methought 
I saw a face whose every line.” One of the most amusing comments on Coleridge’s talk is 
that of Dean Milman, given in Caroline Fox’s Memories of Old Friends (Philadelphia, 
1882), p. 320. Milman, who heard Coleridge talk many times, said: ‘I used to be wicked 
enough to divide it [C’s talk] into three parts: one third was admirable, beautiful in lan- 
guage and exalted in thought; another third was sheer absolute nonsense; and of the re- 
maining third, I knew not whether it were sense or nonsense.” 

* Trench, op. cit., 1, 135; cf. also pp. 163-164. 
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Sterling might be swept off his feet by his enthusiasm for Coleridge. 
Maurice himself, we know, always reserved the right to discriminate, 
even in his admiration for Coleridge. Sterling’s enthusiasm, however, 
made him all the more valuable as an intermediary. 

During the last years of Coleridge’s life, when Maurice and Sterling 

were so frequently praising him, Maurice was writing a novel, Eustace 
Conway, which he finished in 1830. Within the space of its three volumes 
he found plenty of room for Coleridge’s doctrines. There is no mis- 
taking the Coleridgean flavor of the latitudinarian tendencies in the 
following extract from Eustace Conway’s “Journal”’: 
My faith is unsectarian in its essence—it is reared upon very wide premises—it 
has its foundations in the centre of human experience—it is connected with the 
exposition of many abstruse laws—it sends out ramifications through every re- 
gion of speculation and art.* 


Coleridge seems to be speaking also in the person of Kreutzner, a Ger- 
man philosopher in the novel, who rebels against Hartley’s theory of 
vibrations, insists upon the importance of the feelings as a guide to 
truth, places emphasis upon the doctrine of the freedom of the will, and 
declares that man’s true freedom lies in his union with a higher Spirit.** 
According to Sterling, Coleridge read Eustace Conway, at least a part of 
it, and found much in it to please him. In a letter to Maurice dated 
May 27, 1834, written about two months before Coleridge’s death, 
Sterling stated that Coleridge, although he had found “two or three 
trifling matters” concerning the plot and characters of the novel which 
“he could hardly make out,” had spoken of the novel to Sterling with 
“very high and almost unmingled admiration” and, on the whole, had 
talked of both the book and Maurice “with evident and earnest inter- 
est.’’87 To the young commentator, such praise from the great commen- 
tator must have been welcome news indeed. 


After the death of Coleridge on July 25, 1834, there was no sign of 
change in Maurice’s attitude toward him. His loyalty to Coleridge be- 
came increasingly conspicuous as he became more and more active and 
became better known to the general public. The enormous bulk of his 
published writings is full of testimony as to the abiding nature of his 
admiration for Coleridge. Maurice revealed the power of Coleridge’s in- 
fluence on him in many ways: by showing an extensive and continuing 
familiarity with Coleridge’s ideas and mode of thought; by maintaining 


* Eustace Conway (London, 1834), m1, 27. % Tbid., um, 171-172. 

* The whole letter is printed in the Life, 1, 164-165. John Stuart Mill, in a letter to 
Carlyle, also praised Eustace Conway very highly. J. S. Mill, Letters (London, New York, 
etc., 1910), 1, 99. 
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an interest in various projects generally associated with his name; by 
coming to his defense whenever occasion demanded; by often express- 
ing openly his gratitude; and by employing Coleridge’s method and 
ideas in various practical enterprises of his own. Yet at all times his 
loyalty to Coleridge was accompanied by a determiation to discriminate, 
translate, and alter all doctrines in accordance with his own judgment. 

On August 30, 1834, a little over a month after Coleridge’s death, 
Maurice wrote a letter to Trench in which he manifested a keen interest 
in all the more recent news that he had received concerning Coleridge: 


Have you seen a beautiful letter of Coleridge’s, then said to be the last, which 
appeared in the Literary Gazette three weeks ago? Sterling tells me there is a stil! 
later one, addressed I forget to whom, of greater length and in the same heaven|\ 
spirit. His will, he says, contains a very striking confession of faith. Sterling stil! 
hopes that he shall be allowed to publish the theological manuscripts. This 
magnum opus is in the hands of Green, from whom it will, of course, receive ever) 
justice. The day before his death Coleridge spoke to Green of the Trinity, en 
tering into it as one who had indeed fellowship in the mystery, and ending with, 
“Remember, that is the foundation of all my philosophy.” But perhaps you have 
heard all these things, as well as the project of founding a Coleridge prize at 
Cambridge, which I trust will be accomplished. 


In January, 1834, Maurice had taken orders in the Church of England. 

Throughout his career as a priest in that church he was dominated by 
the broad conception of the clergyman’s position and purpose which 
Coleridge had associated with the word Clerisy.*® In a letter which he 
wrote to Edward Strachey in February, 1837, he expressed his con- 
viction on this point very positively: 
. .. 1 do conceive that those who are destined by their property or birth to 
anything above the middle station in society, and intended to live in England, 
are bound to show cause why they do not put themselves in the best position for 
becoming what Coleridge calls the Cleresy [sic] of the land. 


Edward Strachey, afterwards Sir Edward Strachey, had come, in 
1836, to live with Maurice as his pupil. His intimacy with Maurice 
naturally gave him opportunities to observe his teacher’s interest in 
Coleridge. His observations he conveyed in letters to his aunt. In a letter 
dated September 4, 1836, he wrote that Maurice had expressed to him 
great sympathy with Coleridge’s statement in which he professed to be 


% Trench, op. cit., 1, 163-164. By 1853, if not before, Maurice had lost confidence in 
Green’s ability to do justice to Coleridge’s philosophy (Life, m, 194). 

8 See Coleridge’s Constitution of the Church and State According to the Idea of Each, 
Works, v1, 53. 

# Life, 1, 224. Cf. also Maurice’s Has the Church or the State the Power to Educate the 
Nation? (London, 1839), p. 364. 
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a seeker for “light even at the expense of warmth” and in which he said 
that, on the whole, he got more of the latter than he would have re- 
ceived otherwise.“ On July 23, 1838, Strachey said that Maurice liked 
better than he did the third volume of Coleridge’s Literary Remains. 
In Strachey’s old age he again wrote of Maurice: “Maurice always spoke 
of Coleridge with the respect and esteem due to one whom he held to 
be the great teacher of his generation; but he was no servile follower.’ 

In 1842 Maurice presented, in the “Dedication” to the second edition 
of The Kingdom of Christ, his most clear, detailed, and direct expression 
of gratitude to Coleridge. After acknowledging the justice of the obser- 
vations by the Reverend Derwent Coleridge, to whom the book is 
dedicated, and by two reviewers of the first edition of the book, that 
his work owed much to Coleridge, Maurice proceeded to explain that 
indebtedness. He said that no one could then be ashamed, as many had 
been twenty years before, to express gratitude to Coleridge; and that 
any restraint in that connection manifested by him had been due mainly 
to his fear of making Coleridge responsible for his own views. He con- 
fessed that in both the poetry and the prose of Coleridge, the man be- 
hind the writing had interested him most: 


... 1 own that the books of Mr. Coleridge are mainly interesting to me as the 
biography of one who passed through the struggles to which we are succeeding, 
and who was able, after great effort and much sorrow, to discover a resting- 
place. 


Especially did he find this sort of record in Coleridge’s poems, for which 
he expressed great admiration.“* Highly significant to him was Cole- 
ridge’s love of unity and dislike of partisanship in all its forms: 


... those who have profited most by what he [Coleridge] has taught them, do 
not and cannot form a school, and ... it is most desirable that the English 
public, with its party notions and tendencies, should not suppose that they form 
one.’ 


Several of Coleridge’s prose works Maurice praised separately. The 
Friend, he said, was the work of a man “convinced that society is a 
reality” and “enquiring what are the grounds of its reality.”” Although 
not a completed investigation, it was more valuable than if it were. “Its 
merit is, that it isan inquiry, that it shows us what we have to seek for, 
and that it puts us into the way of seeking.””*” In the Biographia Literaria 


“ Life, 1, 203. # Tbid., 1, 250-251. * Strachey, op. cit., pp. 545 ff. “P. 7. 
* Ibid. Maurice was fond of quoting Coleridge’s poetry. See The Kingdom of Christ, 
p. 376; Life, 1, 261; The Old Testament (London, 1851), pp. 102-103; The Patriarchs and 
Lawgivers of the Old Testament (Sth ed.; London, 1878), p. 121; Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy, u, 668-669. Dedication” to The Kingdom of Christ,p.6.  “" Ibid., p.8. 
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Maurice found a man groping after truth, not a system supplying ‘“‘the 
principles of his art ready made and fit for immediate use and exporta- 
tion.’”** To the Aids to Reflection he said that he was under “more deep 
and solemn obligations” than to either The Friend or the Biographia, 
but that the obligations were of the same kind.** He admitted that this 
book was at times obscure, but declared that its obscurity had been 
grossly exaggerated: 


I have heard the simplest, most childlike men and women express an almost 
rapturous thankfulness for having been permitted to read this book, and so to 
understand their own hearts and their Bibles, and the connection between the 
one and the other more clearly. 








The whole object of the book was “to draw us from the study of mere 
worldly and external morality, to that which concerns the heart and the 
inner man.” From the Constitution of the Church and State he said that 
he had probably “stolen” more than he was aware of, although he was 
conscious of superabundant obligations." The Statesman’s Manual, 
although less fully developed than some of Coleridge’s other books, con- 
tained such an important germ of thought that “the bare announce- 
ment of it” had been of more value to him than any lengthened exposi- 
tion that he knew of; there was very little in his own extensive treatment 
of the national history of the Bible in The Kingdom of Christ, he said, 
that did not grow from that germ. His indebtedness to all these books 
he was proud to admit. “The robberies which I have confessed,” he 
wrote, “are such in the truest sense; they are conscious and deliberate 
robberies.” He added that they were more than mere phrasal copying: 





I could not be convicted of it [his “theft” ] by a mere collating of paragraphs, and, 
therefore, if I were anxious to conceal it, I should be really, and not apparently 
dishonest. And this is not the less true because it is also true that the main sub- 
ject of my book [The Kingdom of Christ] is one which (so far as I know) he has 
not distinctly treated of, that the thoughts which he has scattered respecting 
it, though deeply interesting, are not always satisfactory to me, that I have, 
therefore, very commonly found myself without guidance, and that I have some- 
times wilfully deserted it. 
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From 1848 to 1854 Maurice was a leader in the Christian Socialist 
Movement. In 1854 he drafted the plans for the Working Men’s College 
at London and helped to launch that institution. His efforts to promote 
the aims of both Christian Socialism and the Working Men’s College 
were motivated to considerable extent by his interpretation of Cole- 
ridge’s beliefs that a feeling of brotherhood between the classes could be 


«® Tbid., pp. 9-10. « Ibid., pp. 10-12. 80 Tbid. 
41 Ibid., pp. 12-13. % Ibid, p. 13. 
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developed only on a basis of Christian principles, that it was the duty 
of the higher orders to educate the lower ones, and that the industrial and 
social system should be such that the distinction between things and 
persons would not be ignored. These efforts by Maurice to demonstrate 
the practical nature of Coleridge’s social philosophy are noteworthy. 

On February 7, 1849, Maurice wrote to Miss Georgina Hare, J. C. 
Hare’s sister, who in July of that year was to become his second wife,™ 
a letter in which, after he had deplored the plight of Hartley Coleridge, 
“a beautiful fallen spirit,” he said: 


...it would indeed be a cause of thanksgiving if God had permitted me in any 
wise to repay the debt which I feel I owe to his father, a man whom I can never 
cease to reverence for what he taught, though I am as sensible of his errors as 
anyone can be.™ 


Five years later, only a few months after he had lost his two chairs at 
King’s College, London, on account of a theological belief which he may 
well have inherited from Coleridge and at a time when he was being 
attacked bitterly by many religious journals because of his unorthodox 
opinions,®* he bravely asserted again, in the midst of a discussion of 


5 Maurice’s first wife and Sterling’s wife were sisters. * Life, 1, 502. 

% Tennyson’s beautiful poem inviting Maurice to visit him on the Isle of Wight was 
written at this time. As Maurice gradually became a more conspicuous public figure, con- 
temporary observers, some of whom noted the Coleridge leaven working in Maurice’s 
thought, praised or denounced him according to their own beliefs. Derwent Coleridge, 
about 1840, said that he rejoiced to detect his father’s influence in Maurice’s The Kingdom 
of Christ (““Dedication” to The Kingdom of Christ, p. [5]). In 1846 Lady Caroline Fox, after 
talking with Derwent Coleridge, wrote of him: “He feels the likeness between Maurice’s 
method and aim and that of S. T. Coleridge, and devoutly loves it accordingly” (Memories 
of Old Friends, p. 224). In February, 1840, there appeared in the Eclectic Review (LxxI1, 
163) a review of the first edition of The Kingdom of Christ (1838) in which the anonymous 
author attacked Maurice for having “utterly betrayed the cause of his own church, by 
having followed out his own ‘idea,’ or Coleridge’s, to the neglect of the Spirit’s mind in the 
Word.” Maurice wrote that the only two reviews of this book which he knew, the one an 
attack, the other complimentary, both associated his name with Coleridge’s (““Dedication” 
to The Kingdom of Christ, p. 6). The article in the Eclectic was probably one of these. I have 
been unable to find the other. In December, 1848, William Palmer, then editor of the 
English Review, in an unsigned article in that magazine entitled ‘On Tendencies towards 
the Subversion of Faith,” launched a savage attack on Hare, Bunsen, Carlyle, Coleridge, 
Emerson, Thirlwall, Maurice, Francis Newman, Mill, Samuel Wilberforce, Thomas Ar- 
nold, and R. C. Trench, a group of men whom he associated with the deceased John 
Sterling. Sterling, Palmer said, was a very dangerous character, Coleridge’s most ardent 
disciple and a person who sympathized with Coleridge’s vicious fondness for German 
philosophy. Palmer declared that Coleridge had brought to England the philosophy from 
which the questionable tendencies of all these men had sprung. The brunt of his attack fell 
on Hare and Maurice, both of whom were quick to assert their loyalty to Coleridge (Life, 
1, 504-506). Carlyle, in The Life of John Sterling, written to some extent as a protest against 
Hare’s Memoir of Sterling, represented Coleridge and Maurice in none too favorable a 
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Edward Irving’s indebtedness to Coleridge, his own sense of obligation: 


He [Irving] acknowledged—brave man as he was—his obligations to Coleridge 
as a teacher, at a time when such an acknowledgment was perilous, almost fatal, 
to his reputation with the circle which then paid homage to the young Scotch 
preacher. It is no courage for any man—above all, it would be no courage in me 
who have no reputation to lose, who cannot be in worse plight with the religious 
world than I am—to express the utmost debt of gratitude to that benefactor. 


In 1856, about a year after the death of Hare, Maurice gave a long 
account of Hare’s opinion of Coleridge in an eloquent essay on Hare’s 
position in the Church of England with reference to the parties that 
divided it. In one of his fullest discussions of Coleridge, he commented 
on the extent and nature of Hare’s indebtedness in such a way as to give 
indirectly much valuable information about his own estimate. The pas- 
sage ends with a significant summary of what Hare owed to Coleridge. 


As a philological critic, even as a commentator upon Scripture, he [Hare] did 
not esteem him [Coleridge] very highly; from many of his conclusions on divinity, 
as on other subjects, he entirely dissented. But he owed it to him, probably more 
than to any other man, that he was able to trace the path which connects human 
learning with divine, the faith of one age with the faith of another, the sense of 
man’s grandeur with the sense of his pettiness and sinfulness. He did not learn 
from him that the Middle Ages might be pardoned for their idolatries because 
they produced magnificent Gothic cathedrals, and because the thoughts that 
were born in them found their expression in the pictures of Raffaelle and 
Michael Angelo; but he did learn to recognize in a!l cathedrals, and all pictures, 
a testimony against idolatry; a witness that man is made in the likeness of God, 
and that he is not to make God in the likeness of himself. He did not learn to 
pardon the strifes and the unbeliefs which have followed the Reformation, be- 
cause we owe to it our philology and our criticism; but he did learn that the 
Reformation has removed the great obstacle to unity, by holding forth the actual! 
belief and knowledge of God as possible for all men; he did learn that philology 
and criticism, which become dangerous when they are not free, will, if they are 
honestly used, be found instruments—subordinate, but still most precious in- 
struments—in restoring faith in God’s word, and fellowship among His children.*; 





light. When he was writing the biography (1851), Carlyle seemed to consider Maurice an 
antagonist who, in the period following Coleridge’s death, when Sterling was gradually 
getting away from Coleridge’s influence and slipping more and more under Carlyle’s, was 
always ready to remind Sterling of his former teacher. 

® “Tedicatory Letter” to The Doctrine of Sacrifice (new ed.; London, 1879), p. xiv. 

57 “Essay on Hare’s Position,” pp. xxxvi-xliii—In 1856 James Martineau published in 
the National Review (1m, 452 ff.) an article entitled “‘Personal Influences on Our Present 
Theology” which was probably the most clear, scholarly, and accurate discussion of 
Maurice’s relation to Coleridge that appeared in Maurice’s lifetime. Martineau said that 
Hare and Maurice were the men through whom Coleridge’s ‘Platonic gospel” had passed 
into the heart of the new generation. He declared that religious Realism, the inner essence 
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In 1859 Maurice again proclaimed his long-standing loyalty and con- 
trasted his own attitude in this respect with that of Charles Kingsley, 
his colleague in the Christian-Socialist movement and in many ways his 
disciple: 

I have an old-standing revere.ce and affection for Coleridge and Wordsworth. 
I count them among my greatest benefactors. He [Kingsley | is disposed to think 
and speak of them disparagingly, if not contemptuously.™ 


From 1858 to 1860 Maurice was engaged in a strenuous controversy 
with Mansel, a controversy which he took more seriously and to which 
he gave more effort than to any of the many others in which he from 
time to time participated. Mansel, in the Bampton Lectures for 1858, 
precipitated the dispute by denying that man’s Reason could, as Cole- 
ridge and Maurice among others had said, perceive divine truth in its 
essence. Condemning as futile all human efforts to investigate this 
truth, Mansel concluded by falling back upon the accepted agencies of 
revelation as man’s only source of light. In reply, Maurice defended his 
conception of the Reason in two books, What Is Revelation? (1859) and 
the Sequel to the Inquiry, What Is Revelation (1860). In the last work he 
took pains to remind his opponent and the general public of what they 
should have learned about the functioning of the Reason from Cole- 
ridge’s The Friend (1809-12), which, he said, although published many 
years before amid unpropitious circumstances, had exercised a great 
power for good. Maurice warmly defended both Coleridge and his work: 


The course of thought which he pursues in the ‘Friend’ may have struck many 
as unintelligible and absurd. Nevertheless it enabled some to reconcile the ex- 
perimental wisdom for which Burke contends in his Reflections, with deep moral 
convictions respecting human rights which they coul:i not part with. It enabled 
them to do justice to the changeable without losing their faith in the permanent. 


—_ 





of Coleridge’s philosophy, was the “living seed” of the development in Maurice’s school. 
He added: “It is chiefly from inapprehension of this character, and from the inveterate 
training of the English mind in the opposite habit of thought, that so many readers com- 
plain of obscurity in the writings of the Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn [Maurice].”” Martineau 
connected both Coleridge and Maurice with the reaction against empirical psychology, 
utilitarian ethics, and the academic text-books by Locke and Paley which both studied 
at Cambridge. 

58 “Mr. Kingsley and the Saturday Review,” Macmillan’s Magazine, 1 (1859), 119. One 
of the most able attacks on Coleridge and his followers appeared in 1857. It was launched 
in the form of a book entitled Modern Anglican Theology, the author of which, J. H. Rigg, 
a staunch Methodist, argued with considerable skill, but with unrestrained emotion and 
inadequate comprehension, from the Evangelical point of view. He described Coleridge’s 
followers in this manner: “Hare was the freest and most independent, as he was the most 
distinguished, of this school: Maurice and Kingsley, Siamese twins in theology, though 
very different in genius, are its present chief representatives.” 
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I am bound in gratitude to record that opinion, because the younger men of our 
day, whether they call themselves Liberals or Conservatives, do not know what 
they owe to Coleridge. Deeming that some of us have spoken extravagantly of 
him, they are half-disposed to adopt again the cant of the vulgar wits who tried 
to persuade us and our elders that he was an imposter. There are too many 
eminent men of letters who are ready, from different antipathies, to favour that 
reaction—too many grave and reverend signors, who once were glad to profit by 
Coleridge’s arguments, and even to take part in building his sepulchre, but now 
suspect that the arguments may not always support their conclusions, and that 
the sepulchre may be a reproach both to their fathers and to them—not to make 
it a duty that those who feel unspeakable obligations to him, should take every 
suitable opportunity of confessing them.®® 


Thus Maurice, over a quarter century after Coleridge’s death and when 
he himself was at the height of his intellectual attainment, sketched the 
history of Coleridge’s reputation, analyzed his contribution as a philoso- 
pher and teacher, and passionately defended him. 

For many years before 1862 Maurice was busy writing his long Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy, which ambitiously surveyed, in the light 
of Maurice’s own philosophical and theological convictions, the history 
of philosophy from the earliest times to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Although Coleridge lived too late to come within the proper 
scope of the work, and consequently was not treated in it at length, he 
received some attention. In various passages Maurice showed his sym- 
pathy with Coleridge by discussing his brilliant attempt to reconcile the 
teaching of Plato with that of Bacon and agreeing with Coleridge in his 
main line of thought;® by defending Coleridge against the accusation 
that he was an unpractical transcendentalist ;* by again emphasizing the 
value of the teaching in The Friend;* by approving Coleridge’s belief 
that happiness cannot be determined by counting noses, as Bentham 
would have it;® by calling the two Lay Sermons and the Aids to Reflec- 
tion Coleridge’s “real Logo-Sophia’’; and by lauding Coleridge’s teach- 
ing for its non-sectarian character. 

There were additional indications in Maurice’s old age of his persistent 


59 Pp. 178-179. Maurice also defended (p. 113) the passage in the Aids to Reflection 
where Coleridge makes the distinction between “‘Mathesis, or the process by which a stu- 
dent like Pythagoras arrived at a truth in Geometry, and the process of enunciating and 
demonstrating the same truth.” 

6 New ed. (London and New York, 1890), m, 214-216. 1 Tbid., 1, 665. 

®@ Thid., 1, 665-666. ® Jbid., 1, 669-670. % Thid., 1, 670. 

% Tbid., 11, 671-672. In the Bibliotheca Sacra for October, 1865, J. M. Hoppin published 
an article identifying Maurice with the “new Coleridgean school.” Its dominant charac- 
teristic, he said, was the special emphasis which it placed on the distinction between the 
reason and the understanding (p. 653). 
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discipleship. In 1868, having asserted in his book The Conscience that 
the records of the conscience are permanent, he quoted an anecdote 
from the Biographia Literaria to illustrate the truth of his assertion.® 
In 1870, two years before his death, he wrote to his son a letter in which 
he explained how his early religious opinions developed and discussed 
the value which Coleridge’s teachings had had for him in youth. It was 
at this time that he credited Coleridge with having helped to save him 
from infidelity when he was young.’ In June, 1871, he stated that he 
had learned from the Statesman’s Manual to accept the belief that the 
Prophets of Israel were politicians, ‘men who were profoundly con- 
cerned in the well-being and continuity of their nation,” a belief the 
acceptance of which by Maurice fortified the special interest in govern- 
mental affairs and the strong nationalism which he maintained as a 
clergyman of the Church of England.* 

Maurice died on April 1, 1872. Throughout the writings of his matu- 
rity and old age there is evidence of a discrimination in his approach to 
Coleridge, but of a discrimination that was always associated with, 
and dominated by, a lifelong reverence and affection, a persistent 
holding-on to what seemed vital in Coleridge’s tendencies of thought, a 
desire to communicate to others what seemed valuable in his teaching, 
a constant willingness to defend the teacher and his doctrines against 
the attacks of those who from one motive or another appeared to mis- 
represent them or would not take the trouble to understand them, and 
an energetic zeal in trying to apply in the actual business of life the 
teaching which many called “unpractical.’’® 

CHARLES RICHARD SANDERS 

Duke University 


% Second ed. (London, 1872), pp. 42-43. 

8? Life, t, 176-177. 

% “Preface to the Third Edition,” The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament (London, 
1879), pp. xvi-xvii. 

6° Space here permits only a brief summary of Maurice’s somewhat extensive strictures 
on Coleridge. Maurice asserted that Coleridge’s teachings, although invaluable, were not 
entirely adequate for the new generation. He deplored what he considered Coleridge’s 
failure to be a consistent disciple of Plato and the fondness for closely defined logical terms, 
the use of formal intellectual devices, and the desire to construct a complete system of 
philosophy which to him indicated that Coleridge was partly under the influence of 
Aristotle. He said that as a critic Coleridge displayed “an acquired incapacity for looking 
straight at a man,” overintellectualized his material, and was too much addicted to logical 
formulas, technical literary terms, and long sentences. When thus objecting to the lack 
of simplicity in Coleridge’s language, he was particularly hostile toward Coleridge’s dis- 
tinction between subjective and objective and was greatly displeased at its growing popular- 
ity. He also found fault with Coleridge for indulging too much in abstract thought and 
thus ignoring “facts” in his search for “truth.” 








XVI 
LE THEATRE DE TH. GAUTIER 





A critique 4 l’égard de Th. Gautier est loin d’avoir été toujours 

bienveillante. Son génie ou du moins son originalité a souvent ¢té 
méconnue. Plusieurs études de mise au point ont paru, ces derniers 
années, restituant 4 Gautier sa part de gloire dans le grand mouvement 
littéraire du 19° siécle. On s’est occupé du poéte, du romancier et du 
critique, mais, quand on s’est aventuré a toucher a |’ceuvre dramatique, 
c’est pour la considérer comme étant presque une erreur, en tous cas, 
comme quantité négligeable. C’est pour combler cette lacune que nous 
avons entrepris cette étude. Th. Gautier a toujours aimé le théAtre et 
cela de trés bonne heure. Il a eu sur l’art dramatique des idées trés 
précises. Et en dépit des assertions des contemporains qui lui refusent 
en général le don du théatre, l’étude de ses productions dramatiques 
révéle une originalité, qu’A moins de préventions, on ne saurait nier. On 
a méme voulu faire croire que celles de ses piéces, qui avaient vu le feu 
de la rampe, n’avaient remporté qu’un succés douteux. Rien n’est plus 
faux. Le succés sans étre bruyant a couronné ses efforts et efit pu flatter 
de plus ambitieux dramaturges. 

1. Son govt pour le thé@ire——Trés jeune, Théophile avait une véri 
table passion pour les théAtres en bois et en carton.’ On se rappelle |’im- 
pression profonde qu’il ressentit lors de sa présentation 4 Hugo et ie 
culte qu’il lui voua toute sa vie. C’est 4 la premiére d’Hernani que |e 
jeune et fougueux romantique gagna ses premiers galons. Comme |’on 
sait, la bataille faisait rage autour du théAtre et Gautier suivait avec un 
intérét passionné les productions du Maitre. Le théAtre était dans |’air. 

Gautier dit: 

Toutes les idées de la jeunesse étaient tournées vers le théAtre, ce centre lumi- 
neux vers lequel convergent les attentions les plus diverses, depuis les plus 
sérieuses jusqu’aux plus frivoles;...Le roman-feuilleton n’était pas encore 
inventé. Le théAtre était donc le seul balcon d’ou le poéte pit se montrer 4 la 
foule, aussi fabriquait-on beaucoup de drames dans le petit cénacle. 

Il va sans dire qu’ils étaient toujours uniformément refusés. Cependant nous 
avons de la peine 4a croire qu’ils fussent absolument mauvais, et nous regret- 
tons la perte d’un drame en vers de Nerval, La Dame de Carrouge, auquel nous 
avions largement collaboré et qui contenait au moins une donnée originale 
... Alexandre Dumas, . . . cino ou six ans plus tard, fit sur cette donnée, que 
Gérard de Nerval lui avait sans doute communiquée, Charles VII chez ses 
grands vassaux.? 

1R. Jasinski, Les Années romantiques de Th. Gautier, p. 21. 

* Gautier, Histoire du Romantisme, p. 68. Gautier fait erreur, Dumas a fait représenter 
son Charles VII & YOdéon, le 20 oct. 1831. Cf. Aristide Marie, Gérard de Nerval (1914), 
pp. 52-53. 
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Gérard avait composé une autre piéce: une Laforét “pastiche du style 
de Moliére, fait avec une science profonde.’*® Recue a l’Odéon, Gautier 
ignore ce qu’elle est devenue. Méme sort pour /e Prince des Sots de Gé- 
rard, “une imitation des plus spirituelles et des mieux réussies des grandes 
Dyableries du moyen 4ge.’* Des jongleurs s’introduisent dans un chateau 
féodal pour enlever une jeune beauté retenue captive par un pére et un 
mari tyranniques. Une petite piéce était renfermée dans la grande. 


C’était un mystére (retenons ce mot pour plus tard) a la facon gothique qui 
avait pour décoration une gueule d’enfer toute rouge, surmontée d’un paradis 
bleu tout constellé d’or. Un ange descendu des voites bleues y jouait avec le 
diable des Ames aux dés. . . . Par excés de zéle, . . . l’ange trichait. Le diable se 
fachait et appelait l’ange ‘grand dadais, céleste volaille,’ . . . . Le mystére était 
écrit en vers de huit pieds, comme les anciens mystéres. 

Le Prince des Sots était précédé d’un prologue de notre composition destiné a 
préparer le public a l’étrangeté du spectacle, car des piéces dans le goat de la 
grande dyablerie de Douai et des Cortez de la Mort ne sont plus guére a la mode du 
jour.§ 

“Outre cela,” ajoute-t-il, “Gérard avait fait un drame en prose de 
Nicolas Flamel, ... Il s’occupait aussi d’un drame social, ...’’ Dans 
ses Notices Romantiques, Gautier parle encore de Gérard de Nerval et 
d’un beau drame Léo Burckart, ‘une des plus remarquables tentatives 
de notre temps.’* Gérard avait encore “sur le chantier une certaine 
Reine de Saba, drame énorme.... ””” 

Dans les milieux que fréquentait Gautier, on discutait de théAtre, on 
appliquait des théories plus ou moins révolutionnaires dans des piéces 
qui ne sortaient guére du cercle ov elles avaient été concgues. C’est ainsi 
que Gérard, familier de la littérature du moyen Age et du 16° siécle autant 
qu’il l’était de la littérature germanique, avait rimé un drame Villon 
PEcolier et qu’ “il travaillait 4 la fin de 1831 4 un Jodelet, comédie en 
trois actes, en vers, d’aprés Scarron.’”® 

Dans la Bohéme du Doyenné, Gautier avait pour camarades des au- 
teurs dramatiques: E. Piot, Ed. Ourliac, Maquet, A. Karr, le grand 
Dumas. On donnait la comédie. La charmante Plessy du ThéAtre 
Frangais prenait le réle de Béatrice dans le Jodelet de Gérard. “On 
applaudissait aussi Debureau, l’illustre paillasse, et Ourliac . . . impro- 
visait des charges éblouissantes en des parades empruntées au Thédtre 
des Boulevards ou créées par lui de toutes piéces.’””® 


* Ibid., p. 65. Cette Laforét dont parle Gautier est le Tartuffe ches Moliére. Cf. A. Marie, 
op. cit., p. 53. * Ibid., p. 66. 5 Ibid., pp. 66-67. 

® Ibid., p. 118. 1 Ibid., p. 128. ® René Jasinski, op. cit., p. 223. 

* Ibid., p. 265 and p. 265, note 4. “Notamment le réle d’Arlequin, dans le Courrier de 
Naples. Une autre parade la Jeunesse du Temps et le Temps de la Jeunesse deviendra plus 
tard un roman.” 
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Gautier était encore dans |’intimité de Saint-Félix, dont il admirait 
les essais dramatiques. Dans La Presse du 25 mai, 1846, il donne une 
revue du Néron de Saint-Félix. Saint-Félix, dans une lettre 4 Dumas, 
nous dit que ses essais dramatiques ont été connus seulement de cing ou 
six poétes amis “parmi lesquels A. Barbier, Th. Gautier et Brizeux.’” 
Tous deux, Gautier et Saint-Félix, avaient en horreur le vaudeville, le 
métier. Dans le Mercure de France du 9 novembre, 1851, Saint-Félix 
écrit, 4 propos de la Bettine de Musset: “La comédie de Bettine est une 
sorte de protestation trés nette, trés énergique contre l’école vaude- 
villiste, si pimpante et si niaise et pourtant si tenace au pouvoir.’ 

La bande de gais compagnons se rendait fréquemment au théatre, 
surtout si l’on jouait du Hugo ou du Dumas. Gautier, dans un article 
du Monde Dramatique “‘vantait les représentations données chez le Cte 
de Castellane.” “Le faste et le charme de ces soirées l’avaient en effet 
ravi, et il concluait: ‘Il serait bon qu’il y eit une scéne ov des gens du 
monde essaieront devant des gens du monde de réaliser mille fantaisies 
délicates que repousse |’optique du théAtre ordinaire’. 

Théophile ne restait pas inactif. Outre les piéces auxquelles il avait 
plus ou moins collaboré, il ébauchait ou projetait des compositions 
dramatiques,—et cela, il ne faut pas l’oublier,—avant la publication de 
ses Poésies. 

Pendant ]’été de 1830, son ami Charles Ménétrier nous dit qu’il 
songea 4 composer un drame tiré de l’histoire de la Belle Ferronnieére. 
Tl voulait en faire une ceuvre truculente pour étre jouée seulement entre 
camarades. La donnée devait étre reprise par Arvers et Musset dés 
1831, dans la Mort de Francois I* (1833). “Il connaissait sirement Ar- 
vers, son ‘ancien’ du collége Charlemagne; . . . ” “Pour en finir,” écrit-il 
lui-méme, “‘avec les ouvrages de jeunesse perdus, mentionnons un drame 
découpé dans le poéme si touchant et si pathétique de Lord Byron 
Parisina—par Augustus MacKeat [Auguste Maquet] et nous. Le sou- 
venir nous en est resté... comme renfermant des morceaux remar- 
quables.’”"5 C’est au drame Ugo, ébauché vers 1830 qu’il fait allusion. 
Ajoutons enfin un autre drame Lysistrata qui serait resté a |’état de 
projet.’® S’il faut en croire Gautier, il aurait encore fait, avant 1834, deux 
drames assez étranges, une tragédie antique et un drame moderne."’ 

C’était l’époque ot “l’on découvrait Shakespeare sous la traduction 
un peu raccommodée de Letourneur.”’ Dés 1830, Gautier s’était épris de 

10 Marsan, Ja Bataille Romantique, 1, 272, note 2. 


11 Marsan, op. cit., 1, 282-283, note 2. 12 R. Jasinski, op. cit., p. 301. 
18 Lovenjoul, Les Projets littéraires de Th. Gautier, p. 5. 
14 R, Jasinski, op. cit., p. 112, note 2. 16 Gautier, Histoire du Romantisme, p. 69. 


16 Lovenjoul, op. cit., et Histoire des Ciuvres de Th. Gautier, pp. 420-423. 
17 Gautier, Mile de Maupin, préface, éd. Charpentier (1927), p. 15. 
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Musset. Il gofitait aussi Vigny. “Une des vives impressions de notre 
jeunesse a été la premiére représentation de Chatterton.’"* Par goat 
personnel autant que par mode—a la suite de Gérard et de Sainte-Beuve 
—Gautier se délecte dans les “exhumations” du passé. La littérature 
dramatique du moyen Age, du 16° siécle et de l’époque de Louis XIII lui 
est familiére. Nous savons qu’il projetait une suite aux Grotesques. 
C’aurait été une série d’études séparées sur les prédécesseurs de Corneille, 
sur Desmazures, Grévin, Jacques de la Taille, Garnier, et Monchrétien 
surtout, qu’il aimait pour sa vie d’aventurier. En 1835, Gautier donna, 
dans la revue de Gérard le Monde Dramatique, quelques pages sur la 
Comédie des Comédiens de Scudéry. Louis de Cormenin lui écrit pour lui 
conseiller une lecture attentive des piéces de Scarron. Il lui en donne la 
liste, d’aprés la Bibliothéque des Thédtres et il ajoute: “Vous devriez 
insister un peu sur son théatre,... Il y a mille charmantes drdleries 
et une facon de dire trés vive et trés enlevée.’”!* Cette figure de matamore 
littéraire qu’était Cyrano de Bergerac |’intéressait vivement. Parlant de 
Cyrano et de son matamore, il écrit: “Le matamore, type charmant effacé 
de nos comédies, comme vont |’étre ou le sont déja 4 l’heure oii je parle 
les types des Scapins et des Lisettes, n’était réellement qu’un portrait 
légerement chargé.’”° 

En 1844, le théAtre de Scarron |’enthousiasme. C’est Jodelet mattire 
et valet, Jodelet duelliste, Les boutades du capitan Matamore, Don Japhet 
d’Arménie “‘une des piéces les plus drélatiques de Scarron”’ dira-t-il. 

Outre cette littérature indépendante et de haute graisse, Gautier con- 
naissait merveilleusement tout notre héritage classique. Il avait fait 
d’excellentes humanités. S’il était fanatique d’Eschyle, de Calderon, il 
était rempli d’admiration pour Moliére et Corneille, méme du Corneille 
d’Agésilas et d’Attila.*! Il regrette qu’on ait laissé tomber Rotrou dans 
un oubli injuste. Il était plein de Regnard, de Marivaux, de Beaumar- 
chais, de Mérimée. 

2. Son esthétique dramatique.—Est-ce que Gautier, avant 1835, avait 
songé 4 devenir auteur dramatique? C’est peu probable. Il s’était fait 
la main, mais ses idées n’étaient pas définitivement arrétées. C’est seule- 
ment aprés 1837, pendant les longues années que son devoir absorbant 
de critique dramatique le met en contact quotidien avec l’immense pro- 
duction théAtrale que Gautier apergoit nettement ce qui manquait au 
théatre moderne, qu’il préche de conseils avant de passer 4 l’exemple. 

Il nous faut maintenant feuilleter sa vivante Histoire de l’ Art Drama- 
tique, pour voir 4 quels auteurs vont ses préférences, 4 quels auteurs il 


'* Gautier, Notices Romantiques. 19 Cité par R. Jasinski, op. cit., pp. 229-230. 
* Les Grotesques, pp. 194-195. 
* Cf. Prologue d’Ouverture de ’Odéon dans son Thééire. 
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s’attaque et pour quelles raisons, et, derriére ses louanges et ses critiques, 
saisir—ce qui n’est pas difficile, Théophile ayant parlé sans ambages— 
quelle est son esthétique dramatique. 

Il suit en partie les théories de Stendhal et de la Préface de Cromwell. 
Le théAtre est mélé comme la vie, d’ot. mélange de sérieux et de gro- 
tesque. I] ne veut pas qu’on fasse du théAtre une tribune ou une chaire. 
Il réclame la liberté. Mépris des régles encombrantes, bonnes pour qui 
manque d’inspiration et qui se contente d’une piéce bien faite. Mais ce 
qu’il veut par-dessus tout, c’est que l’artiste soit toujours présent dans 
son ceuvre. Le théAtre est une ceuvre d’art of l’homme et le poéte ne 
doivent pas se séparer, peu importe que l’auteur dramatique re¢goive les 
suffrages de la foule, du “bourgeois’’ exécré, épris des platitudes 4 la 
Scribe. En un mot, son mépris des acclamations de la foule, lui fait con- 
cevoir le théAtre comme une création éminemment personnelle, un 
cadre, selon la formule de Mérimée et de Musset, pour enfermer tous les 
trésors de son Ame si poétiquement riche et toute débordante de fan- 
taisie. 

Est-il vrai, comme on semble le dire, que Gautier, tout en restant 
fidéle au romantisme, se sépare de |’Ecole par son mépris pour le théAtre, 
qu’il déclare “un art si grossier, si abject”? Si, dés 1834, il jette son 
dégofit au théatre comme 4a |’éloquence, c’était par écoeurement pour 
les productions méprisables, qui pullulaient. Ce qu’il attaquait, c’était 
le théAtre qui s’adressait 4 la foule, le théAtre qui était “devenu une 
école de prostitution.” 

Gautier était trés certainement de l’avis de Desessarts, lorsque celui-ci 
s’écriait: “Pour sauver l’art, fermez les théAtres!’’ Mais l’admiration de 
Gautier pour Hugo et Dumas demeurait intacte. Il restait toujours de 
lopinion de Hugo, quand celui-ci proclamait “‘que le théAtre restera la 
forme supréme de |’art.’’* En veut-on la preuve? Le 10 novembre 1851, 
a propos de Mile de la Seigliére, il explique pourquoi Sandeau si riche de 
son propre fonds ne soit pas allé chercher un sujet neuf. ~ 


Cette raison, la voici: le théAtre est la derniére forme de I’art; il arrive aprés 
lode et l’Epopée, il réalise le réve et le récit, il met sous les yeux ce que I’imagina- 
tion concevait seule, et il accomplit l’incarnation de l’idée dans la matiére; le 
poéte lyrique parle en son propre nom, .. . ; le poéte épique raconte les gestes 
de son héros; le poéte dramatique montre un homme vivant . . . 

Venant aprés tous, le poéte dramatique ne peut avoir la fraicheur d’invention. 
. .. Shakespeare pillait partout, ...et Moliére prenait son bien partout oi i! 
le trouvait. L’invention particuliére du dramaturge consiste dans le dessin des 


% Souriau, Histoire du Romantisme, 11, 249-250. 
% Mile de Maupin, éd. Charpentier (1927), préface, p. 15. 
* R. Jasinski, op. cit., p. 2, notes. 
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types, l’étude des passions, le choc des caractéres, le développement de |’Ame 
humaine aux prises avec les événements.* 


Peut-on étre plus explicite? Si sa théorie, au début, est tout aussi dou- 
teuse que celle de la Préface de Cromwell, le derniére partie revient a la 
conception classique. 

Le théatre qu’il déteste c’est le théAtre du jour, celui qui était tout le 
contraire de ce qu’il voulait qu’il fat, qui ne méritait plus ce nom, qui 
avait dégénéré en prosaique vaudeville ou mélodrame. 

Jusqu’en septembre 1845, la guerre au vaudeville est aans sa phase 
aigué. Aprés cette date, Gautier se ravise; le vaudeville lui apparait 
comme un genre essentiellement frangais. Contradiction flagrante et 
inattendue? Non, car Gautier reste fidéle 4 ses principes. Ce qu’il repro- 
chera au vaudeville, c’est d’étre tombé dans des mains inhabiles ou peu 
scrupuleuses, de trainer continuellement devant un auditoire philistin 
des situations toujours les mémes, avec des moyens et un style d’une 
platitude écceurante. Avait-il besoin alors de se faire pardonner une in- 
cursion dans le comédie-vaudeville? Je ne sais; en tous cas, il venait de 
composer Un Voyage en Espagne. 

Scribe était la victime de choix, parce qu’il monopolisait les lauriers, 
parce qu’il était le vulgarisateur du genre que les Romantiques voulaient 
détruire, parce qu’enfin il était l’incarnation vivante de cet esprit que 
les Romantiques méprisaient souverainement, l’esprit bourgeois, con- 
sacré par la Révolution de 1830. Or Gautier, comme Flaubert, comme 
toute sa géneration avait voué une haine terrible au bourgeois ‘‘épais, 
obtus, solennel, pourvu d’un bon sens carré et d’une jovialité ignoble, 
ennemi par définition des ‘novateurs rétrogrades’ et partisan du vaude- 
ville.”** “Le bourgeois tient obstinément pour la mythologie, le liber- 
tinage voltairien, les chansons de Béranger, le vaudeville. Scribe est son 
grand homme.’”’ Ce grand homme, dont les succés 4 la scéne devenaient 
indécents, réclamait la censure théAtrale, dont les Romantiques ne vou- 
laient 4 aucun prix. Lorsqu’elle fut enfin votée en 1834, au nom du goat 
et des bonnes mceurs, Scribe devint président de la commission drama- 
tique. C’était donc le grand ennemi. Rien de surprenant que son nom 
taché d’opprobre apparaisse 4 maintes reprises dans les pages de Gautier, 
qui ont trait 4 l’art dramatique. 

Et maintenant nous laisserons la parole 4 Gautier. “Ce qui manque, 
en général, au théAtre moderne, c’est l’idéalité, c’est la poésie. Le pro- 
saisme envahit tout, il n’y a plus place nulle part pour la fantaisie;” 
... “Mais le grotesque, pour étre admis dans I’art, a besoin d’étre tra- 


* Gautier, Histoire de V Art Dramatique, v1, 267. 
* R. Jasinski, op. cit., p. 91. 
” Ibid., p. 128; cf. aussi Marsan, La Bataille Romantique. 
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vaillé et martelé par la fantaisie; .. . ’** Gautier voulait “que l’art eiit 
des disparates comme la vie.’ I] se rapproche de Hugo par sa théorie du 
grotesque, mais “au lieu que Hugo cherchait un contraste violent, j| 
[Gautier] préne le grotesque pour lui-méme, pour toutes les capricieuses 
libertés auxquelles celui-ci donne matiére. Point . . . d’opposition sys- 
tématique, . . . mais la fantaisie curieuse de la silhouette et du détail, 

.’?® Dans un article: “Oa en est l’art thédtral?’*® Gautier constate 
une “décadence compléte;... l'étude du cceur humain, le style, |a 
langue, tout cela est regardé comme rien.” 


Pour empécher les poétes d’occuper la scéne, on a imaginé de dire qu’ils ne con- 
naissaient pas les planches, .. . art dramatique se réduit A ceci: connattre |¢s 
planches, c’est-a-dire ne rien risquer qui n’ait été déja plusieurs fois applaudi et 
qui ne soit d’un succés certain; . . . Nous ne sommes pas de ceux qui admirent 
exclusivement les préparations scéniques et cette habileté matérielle qu’on 
appelle avoir de la planche .. . *™ 


Dans un article La Morale et les Vaudevilles: ““Nous avons eu occasion 
déja de nous attaquer au vaudeville prétentieux, au vaudeville bien fai/, 
au vaudeville bonne comédie, 4 toute cette littérature secondaire qui veut 
étre autre chose qu’amusante, ... ”® En 1834, dans la préface de Mle 
de Maupin, Gautier, citant Moliére, s’était déja clairement élevé contre 
cette prétention de la moralité de l’art. Le théAtre romantique n’était 
pas plus dangereux que le théAtre classique. Le beau seul valait par |ui- 
méme et pour lui-méme. Le beau est la supréme consolation de la vie, 
tout le reste est néant.* “‘Depuis longtemps, hélas! i’art et la poésie ont 
disparu du théatre; le théatre, ce charmant refuge de la poésie, . . . n’est 
plus qu’une entreprise industrielle, ... ”™ 

Dans un article: A bas les charpentiers: “Nous ne voulons pas cepen- 
dant que le théAtre soit une chaire de morale; le poéte n’est obligé qu’a 
la beauté;.. . 735 

Ce manque de beauté, cette manie constante de moraliser, voila, pour 
Gautier, la faiblesse de Scribe, ““M. Scribe, nature antipoétique par 
excellence ... ’? Au sujet de Ja Calomnie de ce dernier: 


Nous désirerions dans une ceuvre dramatique, d’abord et avant toute chose, du 
style, de la grammaire du moins, si l’on ne peut obtenir le style, car sans style 
rien n’existe en littérature; .. . Nous exigerions ensuite l’étude des caractéres, 
le développement des passions, et outre tout cela, la fantaisie et le caprice de 
l’auteur; car le poéte ne doit jamais étre absent de son ceuvre .. . ® 


8 Gautier, Histoire de l’ Art Dramatique, 1, 16. 29 R. Jasinski, op. cit., p. 247. 
3° Gautier, Histoire de ? Art Dramatique, 1, 82-83. 31 Gautier, ibid., 1, 100. 
® Tbid., p. 117. % R. Jasinski, op. cit., p. 186. * Gautier, ibid., p. 126. 


% Ibid. p. 231.  ™ Ibid., m1, 31. 
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Comment se fait-il qu’un auteur dénué de poésie, de lyrisme, de style, de philoso- 
phie, de vérité, de naturel, puisse étre devenu |’écrivain dramatique le plus en 
vogue d’une époque, en dépit de l’opposition des lettrés et des critiques? . . . 

M. Scribe est bourgeois . . . c’est-di-dire qu’il n’entend rien 4 aucun art, n’a 
le sentiment ni dela forme ni du style, est dénué d’enthousiasme, de passion et 
n’admire pas la nature.*” 


Le ler mars 1847, 4 la reprise du Mariage d’Argent, il offre 4 Scribe 
quelque menu compliment, mais il ajoute malicieusement: ‘““Que manque- 
t-il donc au Mariage d’Argent? Une toute petite chose: le style. “Le 
style, qu’en poéte il définit: ‘‘C’est la trempe de l’acier, c’est |’émail de 
la dent, la goutte d’ambre sur le brin d’herbe, c’est le marbre au lieu 
du platre, l’airain au lieu de la cire; c’est la durée, c’est |’éternité.’** 

“Le théAtre en France manque complétement de liberté;...”’*® Aussi 
quand il s’agira de distribuer les éloges, Gautier ira 4 ceux des auteurs 
contemporains qui se sont efforcés de mettre en pratique cette régle 
essentielle, 4 Shakespeare, 4 Moliére, 4 Hugo, 4 Dumas, 4 Musset, méme 
a des débutants, 4 tous ceux, en un mot, qui ont secoué le joug des régles 
pour oser faire parvenir au public le meilleur de leur individualité. 

Maxime Du Camp rapporte un incident curieux. Aux environs de 1841, 
Flaubert, demandant 4 Gautier ce qu’il pensait de Moliére, recoit cette 
réponse: “Comme tapissier, il avait peut-étre quelque mérite, mais 
comme poéte!... que l’on ne me parle pas de ce compagnon, il a fait 
des cacophonies d’images qui méritent la corde.’’*° 

Un soir, dans le salon de la Princesse Mathilde ov il avait ses entrées, 
Gautier se mit 4 démolir Moliére avec une verve emportée qui sentait 
encore le Jeune-France. Mais ne fallait-il pas que le brillant causeur 
qu’il était prit le contrepied de |’enthousiasme que manifestait la Prin- 
cesse 4 l’égard de Moliére? 


N’envisageant que la forme, il [Gautier] pouvait dire sincérement: “C’est plus 
facile que vous ne croyez de faire du bon Moliére. Je me suis amusé moi-méme 
a tenter l’expérience en rimant une comédie ot vous pourriez vous tromper,— 
si mes vers n’étaient mieux rimés que ceux du modéle....” Et il nous lut une 
scéne de son Tricorne Enchanté. C’est un pastiche réussi de la langue moliéresque, 
que l’on appellerait aujourd’hui ‘a la maniére de. . .’“ 


En 1857, Gautier aurait dit aux Goncourt: 


7 Tbid., p. 234. Depuis 1826 environ, Scribe jouissait méme 4 Madrid d’une grande popu- 
larité qui semble encore durer en 1833. “Il y est proclamé chaque jour .. . l’ingénieux 
Scribe, l’inimitable Scribe; . . . On ne veut plus 4 Madrid que du Scribe. M. Scribe y est 
devenu toute la comédie.” D. Juan Martinez, R.D.M., rv (1833), 449. 

8 Tbid., v, 48; ibid., vt (24 man 1851); ibid., p. 193, contre la nouvelle poétique. 

% Tbid., v, 272. © Cité par Marsan, op. cit., 1, 247. 

“ Le Cte Primoli, “La Princesse Mathilde et Th. Gautier,” R.D.M.,xxx (1925), 80-81. 
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Moliére, je le connais bien . . . Je me suis rempli de sa piéce typique Le Cocy 
Imaginaire .. . L’intrigue .. . n’a pas d’importance; mais les vers, c’est beau- 
coup plus fort que Moliére. Pour moi, Moliére, c’est Prud’homme écrivant des 
pieces. Le Misanthrope . , . une véritable ordure.® 


Tout cela n’est que boutade, paradoxe piquant qu’il serait comique de 
prendre 4 la lettre. Si Gautier avait peur du “cant,” avec ses amis du 
moins il aimait 4 se déboutonner! C’est comme le dit M. Van der Tuin, 
du Gautier “‘négatif.” 

En vrai romantique, Gautier admirait Moliére et telle dissertation 
littéraire, par exemple sur le Tartuffe, ferait pAlir d’envie maint critique 
académique.* 


...a notre avis, l‘Impromptu de Versailles, les Précieuses Ridicules, la Comtesse 
d’Escarbagnas, le Sicilien, et autres petites comédies approchant de la farce, sont 
de beaucoup supérieures pour |’enjouement et la liberté fantasque aux chefs- 
d’ceuvre de Moliére.“...En regardant cette ravissante comédie [l’Ecole des 
Maris], si folle et si raisonnable, . . . ot la fantaisie la plus vagabonde laisse 
toujours voir un bon sens inexorable, nous faisions cette réflexion que, malgré 
lapparente sévérité des régles d’Aristote, l’art avait, en ce temps-la, des coudées 
plus franches qu’aujourd’hui, .. . 


Il regrette méme qu’on ne joue pas Moliére tel qu’il est imprimé. 
“Quelle dréle de maniére de respecter l’ceuvre du plus grand homme que 
la nature ait produit.’5 Dans l’Ecole des Femmes et la Critique de l’ Ecole 
des Femmes Gautier admire 


cette charmante conversation littéraire o Moliére refute avec tant d’esprit les 
feuilletons de son temps; car il ne faut pas s’imaginer, que Moliére fut traité bien 
respectueusement par son époque. On le trouvait plein de jargon et de provin- 
cialisme; ...cet homme, qu’on nous propose comme un modéle classique, 
était accusé par un contemporain d’irrégularité, d’incorrections, de barbarisme, 
de facons de parler triviales, de bas comique, d’immoralité, .. . “ 


““M. Victor Hugo, que 1’on trouve toujours sur la bréche, a ouvert, 
dans le quatriéme acte de Ruy Blas, une large porte 4 la fantaisie cava- 
ligre empanachée, disparue de notre théAtre .. . ’’? 

Mais le grand maitre de la fantaisie, c’est Musset. Avec cette indif- 
férence désinvolte qui est le propre de “l’enfant terrible” de |’Ecole, 
Musset se refuse a rester dans le sillage de tel ou tel. Il rejette et conserve 
tous les genres établis, les mélangeant selon le caprice du moment. I! 


* Journal des Goncourt, 1, 171; cité par M. Van der Tuin, L’ Evolution psychologique, 
esthétique et littéraire de Th. Gautier (Paris, 1933), p. 225. 

43 Britsch, Les Mattres du thédire francais, Préface. “ Gautier, ibid., 1, 152-153. 

 Tbid., v, 17-18. “ Tbid., v1, 33-34. 47 Thid., 1, 232. 
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n’entend obéir qu’a une seule régle: la liberté.** Aussi est-ce 4 Musset 
que Gautier revient sans cesse. Comme il le comprend bien! 


M. Alfred de Musset, l’un des plus élégants et des plus spirituels auteurs de ce 
temps-ci, a publié, sous le titre du Spectacle dans un Fauteuil, une collection de 
charmantes petites comédies ... , les plus délicieuses bluettes que l’on puisse 
imaginer; .. . Le Vénitien Gozzi n’a pas le caprice plus vif et plus étincelant, 
et ce n’est que dans les comédies de Shakespeare que vous trouverez ce mélange 
de sensibilité, d’humour et de poésie; . . . 


Ce Lorenzaccio est une “admirable étude dramatique.’’*® 


Alfred de Musset a écrit tout un théAtre charmant de douze 4 quinze piéces, 
pleines d’idées originales, d’un style étourdissant, et qui seraient impossibles avec 
les conditions de l’unité de lieu. Alfred de Vigny, Mérimée surtout, ont composé 
d’excellentes études dans ce systéme, . . . © 


La vie est essentiellement ambulatoire, diffuse et variée. 


Il faudrait aussi qu’une part plus large fit laissée au hasard dans les ceuvres 
dramatiques . . . Quand on pense que les plus grands génies, . . . que Corneille, 
Racine, Voltaire ont passé toute leur vie 4 se débattre contre une prétendue régle 
des trois unités qui n’a jamais été dans Aristote, et qui, 4 coup sir, n’est pas dans 
Eschyle, . . . on ne peut s’empécher d’étre étonné de cette infléxibilité d’étiquette 
dramatique qui ferait honneur 4 des Chinois." 


A propos d’un Caprice: 
... 3 mais la chose a laquelle, certes, on ne s’attendait guére, surtout pour un 


proverbe qui n’a pas été écrit pour le théAtre, c’est la prodigieuse habileté, la 
rouerie parfaite, la merveilleuse divination des planches, .. . ® 


Rendre compte de I/ faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou fermée? ‘“Autant 
vaudrait racler la poussiére des ailes d’un papillon, pour en montrer les 
couleurs.”’8 

Musset est “‘un des génies les plus naturellement dramatiques de ce 
temps-ci.’4 

Au sujet des Caprices de Marianne, Gautier revient 4 la charge et 
condamne les fameuses unités. Et ce qu’il faut remarquer, c’est qu’ici, 
il devance son temps. Aujourd’hui que la chose nous est familiére, nous 
ne prétons pas attention a ce détail, mais en 1851, c’était assez nouveau. 
“Tl fallait jouer franchement les Caprices de Marianne avec leurs quatre 
ou cing changements 4 vue,... ”® 


* Cf. Dédicace, en téte de Ja Coupe et les Lévres: cf. P. Gastinel, Le Romantisme d’ Alfred 
de Musset (Hachette, 1931), p. 221 et seq. 

** Gautier, Histoire de l’ Art Dramatique, 1, 295-296. 

° Thid., 1, 306. © Ibid., 1, 319. 82 Tbid., v, 191. 

8 Tbid., v, 255-257. 4 Thid., v, 294. % Thid., vt, 241. 
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Au fond Gautier souhaite que le théatre intéresse non seulement |’in- 
tellect, mais flatte les yeux du spectateur. Il veut l’élément spectacle. 
C’est ce qu’il répéte 4 propos d’Halifax du Dumas. 


. , mais, au fond Halifax n’est un vaudeville que grace 4 huit couplets, chceurs 
et ensembles; le reste appartient 4 la vieille et bonne comédie d’imbroglio; c’est 
une piéce de cape et d’épée, un peu dépaysée dans notre époque, od il n’y a plus 
d’épée ni de cape, mais accessible 4 tous par l’originalité des caractéres et |e 
comique des situations . . . 

Mais sans les changements a vue fréquents et rapides, sans le développement 
humoristique des caractéres et une certaine liberté fantasque dans les détails, |e 
théAtre en sera toujours réduit aux pales ébauches du vaudeville et aux mono- 
tones comédies de nos jours.* 


A propos d’ Othello, 
. .. disons encore une fois que, sans changements 4 vue, le théAtre moderne n’est 
pas possible. Le théAtre est une chose de convention. ... Pourtart la régle 


absurde [la fameuse régle des trois unités] s’est maintenue, et le grand révolu- 
tionnaire Hugo, bien que, dans ses drames, il ait changé de décorations d’un 
acte a l’autre, n’a pas encore osé, malgré son audace endiablée, risquer le change 
ment 4 vue! .. . Il est certain que le grand William, emprisonné dans les pré- 
tendues régles d’Aristote, edit perdu la moitié de son génie et de ses effets.” 


Il en vient méme 4 rejeter la coupe traditionnelle en cinq actes. “La 
seule subdivision naturelle d’une piéce de théAtre, ce sont les trois jour- 
nées espagnoles, c’est-a-dire l’exposition, le noeud et le dénofiment; hors 
de la, toute coupe est arbitraire et n’a point de motif logique.’** Un peu 
plus loin: “‘ ... la comédie 4 la maniére des Espagnols nous parait !a 
seule possible encore; il en était déja ainsi du temps de Beaumarchais. 
. .. Soyons donc indulgents pour l’effort d’un jeune homme qui tente 
de ressusciter les piéces de cape et d’épée.’’®® 

Dans ces conditions ne sera pas dramaturge qui le voudra. On voit 
que son idéal est difficile 4 atteindre. Pour réussir, "homme tout entier 
doit passer dans l’ceuvre: “le penseur, le poéte, l’écrivain.”” Toutes ces 
qualités qu’il requiert, il ne faut pas les considérer comme “un lest 
inutile” et les “laisser 4 la porte des coulisses.’®* 

3. Gautier dramaturge et la critique-—Cette mauvaise langue de Mire- 
court, qui, le premier, semble avoir fait circuler sur le compte de Gautier 
tant de méchancetés qu’aprés lui on se contentera de répéter, a som- 
mairement jugé le théAtre de son contemporain. 


Gautier, pour son propre compte, n’a pas eu de bonheur au théatre. Il a commis 


 Tbid., 11, 304-306. 8 Thid., m1, 319. 58 Thid., tv, 299. 
8 Tbid., tv, 234. Cf. pp. 279-280. Il s’agit de Don Guzman, comédie d’intrigue de De- 
courcelles. 6 Tbid., v, 35. 
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plusieurs vaudevilles, entre autres, le Tricorne Enchanié, méchante parodie en 
vers burlesques, sans aucune verve comique; le Voyage en Espagne (collaboration 
M. Siraudin) et Ne Touches Pas a la Reine (collaboration M. B. Lopez). 

Rien de tout cela n’a réussi. 

Aprés 1848, en l’absence de la censure, il fit jouer aux Variétés la Goutte de Lait, 
qui souleva pendant trois jours un véritable orage de sifflets. L’ceuvre était d’une 
obscénité notoire, ... 

Théophile n’a pas été plus heureux dans le drame. I] composa pour |’Ambigu- 
Comique avec Noél Parfait la Juive de Constantine, qui eut une fort belle chute.“ 


Mirecourt parle ensuite des ballets de Gautier comme étant ses seules 
victoires 4 la scéne. 

Autant de lignes, autant d’erreurs, comme nous verrons. Mais je ne 
vois pas pourquoi Mirecourt, en 1855, alors que Gautier avait clos son 
théAtre proprement dit, lequel était en somme assez peu considérable, 
lui attribue une piéce qu’il n’a pas faite, Ja Goutte de Lait? A moins que 
ce ne ffit pour Mirecourt l’occasion de salir Théophile une fois de plus. 

La piéce est de Léon Gozlan et a été jouée aux Variétés, le 17 mars 
1849." La piéce aurait été sifflée au 2° acte 4 la premiére représentation, 
mais aurait eu une quatriéme représentation. Le 19 mars 1849, Gautier 
en donne lui-méme le compte-rendu dans Ja Presse de la fagon suivante: 
“jolies scénes ...charmants détails... beaucoup de traits spirituels 
...” Il avoue toutefois que le “sujet n’est pas heureusement choisi.” 
Mais il conclut ainsi: ‘““Dégagée de quelques détails trop risqués et de 
quelques longueurs dans le commencement, Ja Goutte de Lait pourra 
fournir une heureuse carriére. Le dernier tableau vaut la peine que tout 
Paris aille aux Variétés.”* 

Pour Henry James, les piéces de Gautier sont “matters of color, not 
of structure, and masterpieces of style rather than of effect.”’ Le Tricorne 
Enchanté est un “pastiche” de Moliére, de Goldoni, des farces italiennes. 
Gautier, dit-il, a retrouvé le secret du vers de Moliére avec une note 
d’humour (“humorous ingenuity”... “vivacity of his Molierean 
verse’’) 

Lovenjoul, dans son admirable Histoire des CEuvres de Th. Gautier, 
reléve les absurdités qui courent sur Gautier, et avec une pieuse admi- 
ration, souligne ses qualités.* 

® Mirecourt, Les Contemporains, (1855), p. 83. 

® D’aprés les fiches Lecomte (Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal) le 15 mars, avec cette indication 
comédie-vaudeville en cing actes. D’apris le catalogue manuscrit de G. Douay (Bibliothé- 


que de l’Arsenal) le 17 mars 1849 (date correcte) avec cette indication comédie en trois 
actes. 

“ Gautier aimait Léon Gozlan “un des hommes les plus spirituels de ce temps-ci ” 
(H. A. D.), le 1° février 1847. 

“ H. James, The North American Review cxv1 (1873), 319-329. 

* Lovenjoul, Histoire des CEuvres de Th. Gautier (1887), vol. 1. 
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Vignaud, sous prétexte de parler du théAtre de Gautier cherche 4 
déméler la dualité de l’Ame de Gautier comme I’indique le sous-titre de 
son article: Les Deux Ames de Th. Gautier, son Ame francaise (mobilité, 
finesse d’observation, sensibilité excessive) et son Ame orientale (réve 
et fantaisie). Il réduit son thé4tre joué 4 deux comédies: le Tricorne En- 
chanté et Pierrot Posthume; et considére dans son théAtre deux person- 
nages représentatifs: Frontin et Achmet. Cela nous semble une inter- 
prétation un peu simple pour rendre compte de ]’extréme complexité de 
l’Ame de Gautier. Nous reviendrons d’ailleurs un peu plus loin sur cette 
question de l’exotisme de Gautier en parlant des ballets.” 

Le jugement sommaire et erroné de M. Du Camp—lui qui en général 
est si sympathique pour Th. Gautier—est bien fait pour nous surprendre. 
“Quoique Gautier eft excélé dans le dialogue comme le démontre Une 
Larme de Diable, quoiqu’il ait fait représenter deux (sic) piéces et qu'il 
ait laissé d’importants fragments d’une comédie en vers (l’A mour souffle 
on il vent) & laquelle il a travaillé pendant plusieurs années, on ne peut 
dire de lui, sans forcer la vérité, qu’il ait été un auteur dramatique.’”” 
S’appuyant sur un passage des Grotesques, ot Gautier, en parlant de 
Théophile de Viau, explique son manque de succés en disant: “le théatre 
exclut absolument la fantaisie,’”’ et sur certain passage de Gautier oi se 
montre sa sévérité pour le théAtre, M. Du Camp lui refuse le don du 
théatre, parce qu’il était trop réveur. “En revanche” dans ses 
ballets “‘il s’amuse—c’est le vrai mot—a mettre ses visions sur la 
I 

C’est seulement en 1924 qu’une voix s’éléve pour rendre justice 4 
Gautier dramaturge. Gautier est “un brillant écrivain de théAtre.” “Le 
théatre de Gautier 4 tort regardé comme inférieur 4 ses autres ceuvres, 
se recommande par son extréme originalité, méme si le poéte s’inspire 
de la comédie italienne . . . fertilité imaginative et verbale d’un admi- 
rable écrivain, accusé par feu Schérer de manquer d’idées.’’®* 

4. Etude de son thédtre —L’ceuvre théAtrale de Th. Gautier comprend 
d’un cété des ballets qui s’échelonnent de 1841 4 1858 et de l’autre des 
comédies proprement dites qui vont de 1839 4 1847. Lorsqu’en 1854, 
Gautier songea 4 publier son théAtre 4 la Librairie Nouvelle, le titre 
devait étre Thédire Bleu. Il est devenu Thédire de Poche, puis finalement 
Thédtre.®° 

Ce titre de Thédtre Bleu est trés significatif et explique assez la nature 
de son inspiration. Il était congu comme ceuvre trés personnelle, en 


% Vignaud, Revue d’Art Dramatique, tv, 321-327. 
67M. Du Camp, Th. Gaudier (1919), p. 153. 

68 Tancréde Martel, Figaro, 20 décembre 1924. 
 Lovenjoul, Les Projets littéraires de Th. Gautier. 
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marge de toute norme recue, et sans souci arrété de pouvoir se préter 
a la représentation. 

Ce qu’on ne s’explique pas trés bien, c’est que Gautier n’ait jamais 
réuni toutes ses piéces. Pourquoi l’édition de 1872, la seule qu’il ait 
publiée de son vivant, et l’édition de 1877, due aux soins de M. Du Camp, 
comme la réimpression de 1912, ne comportent-elles pas Un Voyage en 
Espagne, La Juive de Constantine et Regardez, mais ne touchez pas? 

A un moment Gautier est un fidéle des coulisses de l’Opéra. Sa passion 
pour Carlotta Grisi n’est peut-étre pas étrangére a ce goat qu’il professe 
pour les ballets. I] rejoint Goethe qui faisait le plus grand cas des ballets, 
qu’il regardait comme l'art initial et universal, et par Goethe, Gautier 
se rattache 4 la tradition classique: 


Mais Moliére, aprés tout, aimait fort le ballet. 
Les matassins, les turcs et les égyptiennes 

Se trémoussent gaiment dans ses piéces anciennes. 
L’interméde y parait vif, diapré, joyeux, 

Au plaisir de l’esprit joignant celui des yeux.” 


Sur sept ballets, trois sont écrits en collaboration. Deux portent la 
mention de ballet fantastique, trois de ballet pantomime, un de ballet 
et l’autre scénes d’Orient. Tous auraient pu s’intituler: ballet fantastique. 
Bien qu’assagi aprés 1835, Gautier est toujours demeuré dans la suite 
romantique impénitent. Il a toujours subi l’influence de la littérature 
terrifiante et hallucinante mise 4 la mode par Anne Radcliffe et Lewis. 
Dans la préface endiablée des uvres humoristiques, il nous dit avoir été 
lecteur passionné des Mystéres d’Udolphe, du Chateau des Pyrenées, etc. 
—d’Anne Radcliffe. “‘J’avais du plaisir 4 avoir peur, . . . On a beau dire, 
Notre Dame de Paris ne vaut pas le Chateau des Pyrenées.’”"™ On sait, par 
ailleurs, le godt du petit Cénacle pour les sciences occultes.” 

Trois de ses ballets ont été directement inspirés de |’Orient. On sait 
que, depuis Byron, l’Orient était 4 la mode. Toute la génération roman- 
tique a été victime de ce mirage. Que ce fit l’Orient mauresque, grec, 
turc, l’Orient d’Egypte ou de |’Inde, chaque romantique s’en est fait 
une image 4 lui, répondant 4 son tempérament et ses désirs. 

Depuis 1855, on a agité a plusieurs reprises a question de |’orientalisme 
ou de l’exotisme chez Gautier. On s’est moqué et l’on a douté de ses 
prétentions orientales. S’était-il, 4 force de le vouloir, réellement fagonné 
une 4me 4 l’orientale, ou faut-il y voir de la pose, un désir d’épater le 
gros public, une attitude de rapin? Nous laissons au lecteur le soin de 
tirer la conclusion. 


Gautier, Prologue de Henriette Maréchal (1865). 
” Gautier, Euvres humoristiques (1851). 7 R. Jasinski, op. cit., passim. 
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Vignaud s’appuyant sur la lettre de Gautier 4 Gérard de Nerval, 
publiée 4 la suite de Ja Péri, montre que Gautier se sentait une Ame 
orientale, Dumas, dans la préface de Charles VII chez ses grands vassaux, 
avait écrit ceci: “La nature a organisé chaque individu en harmonie avec 
le Jieu ot il doit naitre, vivre et mourir,...”7* Je ne sais si Gautier 
songe 4 contredire cette assertion, quand i! ¢crit ce qui suit: 


On n’est pas toujours du pays qui vous a vu naitre, et, alors, on cherche i 
travers tout sa vraie patrie; ... si l’on voulait, il serait facile d’assigner 
chaque célébrité d’aujourd’hui non-seulement le pays, mais le siécle oi aurait di 
se passer son existence véritable. Lamartine et de Vigny sont Anglais modernes 
(parce que tous deux avaient épousé des Anglaises?) ; Hugo est Espagnol-Flamand 
du temps de Charles-Quint; Alfred de Musset, Napolitain, du temps de la 
domination espagnole; . . . moi, je suis Turc, non de Constantinople, mais 
d’Egypte. Il me semble que j’ai vécu en Orient; ... En Espagne, tout ce qui 
rappelait les Mores m’intéressait aussi vivement que si j’eusse été un enfant 
de l’islam, et je prenais parti pour eux contre les Chrétiens. 


Son Achmet 


espéce de don Juan oriental . . . reste froid au milieu de l’amour qu’il inspire . . - 
La matiére le rebute et le fatigue. Comme tous les grands voluptueux, il est amou- 
reux de l’impossible; il voudrait s’élancer dans les régions idéales 4 la recherche 
de la beauté sans défaut; . . . il lui faut l’extase; . . . il demande 4 |’hallucination 
ce que la réalité lui refuse . . . 

Achmet et la Péri, c’est-d-dire la matiére et l’esprit, le désir et l’amour, se 
rencontrent dans |’extase d’un réve, .. . 


Gautier, dit Mirecourt, “est un Turc égaré dans la civilisation mo- 
derne, . .. O Constantinople! il était 14 dans son élément! . . . Grec et 
paien, Théophile ne voit que les contours et les couleurs; ne lui demandez 
rien de plus.” 

Déja en 1873, H. James s’éléve contre sa prétention de passer pour 
un Oriental. Qu’il ait été sincére 4 ses heures, nous n’en doutons pas. 
Ecrasé de travail, manquant de fonds pour voyager, le poéte s’est enfui 
sur les ailes de son imagination, 4 la conquéte d’un pays de réves et de 
fantaisie. Il a profondément senti toute la poésie de l’Orient. Comme il 
admire les brillantes légendes dont il godte le panthéisme poétique! Le 
poéte est heureux de retrouver ces sonorités lumineuses des noms qui 
chantent sous sa plume. Quelle joie pour lui <’accumuler les détails exo- 
tiques, noms de fleurs et de plantes! Cette volupté religieuse recéle un 
mystére et une étrangeté qui l’enchantent. 

Tout cela était bien fait pour en imposer. Mais, si nous parcourons ses 
autres ceuvres, que de confessions viennent infirmer ses revendications 


™ R. Jasinski, op. cit., p. 152, note 1. 
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orientales! Il sait apercevoir tout le premier ce qu’il y a de littérature 
dans ses effusions. I] possédait un bon sens rassis qui le garantissait des 
exagérations ot tombaient pas mal de ses contemporains. 


Je suis un Parisien complet, badaud, flaneur, ... et ne se croyant plus en 
Europe dés qu’il a passé la barriére... Je déteste la compagne... . J’ai en 
horreur la locomotion, et j’ai bien souvent porté envie au crapaud.... Je 
partage l’avis des Orientaux: il faut étre chien ou Francais pour courir les rues 
quand on peut rester assis bien 4 son aise chez soi. N’était la circoncision, je me 
ferais Turc,...™ 


Faut-il voir 14 un peu de mauvaise humeur? Gautier se venge-t-il 
ainsi de la vie qui lui imposait un sort cruel? Mais lui-méme, dés 1837, 
s’est moqué de l’exotisme factice de certains.—Quoique les hasards de 
l’existence l’aient entrainé 4 courir |’Europe, il n’a jamais été, comme 
son ami Gérard, un voyageur enthousiaste. Voyez son article de la Charte 
du 6 janvier 1837 sur les Voyages littéraires (Fusains et eaux-fortes) : 
“Au besoin d’aller chercher loin des impressions qui impliquent qu’on 
en manque ow l’on est, 4 ce pitoyable engouement de pittoresque ou 
de couleur locale dont notre époque est affligés, s’est bientdt jointe la 
curiosité naturelle qui pousse aux voyages . . . ”—Le 2 mars 1837 (ibid.), 
c’est l’article ironique, Au bord de l’Océan: “Il me sembla que j’étais 4 
Paris, au bord du bassin de la Villette, quand les eaux sont basses, etc.’’’§ 
H. James avait aussi signalé son amusante description d’une semaine a 
Londres dans Caprices et Zigzags. 

Il n’était pas nécessaire de chercher bien loin des preuves. Si Vignaud 
avait cité davantage, il aurait vu qu’il ne fallait pas prendre Gautier au 
pied de la lettre. Ce qui l’intéressait dans cette mystique orientale, 
c’est l’attrait d’une conception imagée dont s’éprit le poéte, heureux de 
renouveler des symboles et des mythes. Toujours au sujet de la Péri, 
Gautier continue: 


La terre est le réve du ciel, et le ciel le réve de la terre, telle est l’idée fondamen- 
tale de ce poéme tourné en ronds de jambe. . . . Tu vois, mon cher ami, que /a 
Péri ... est aussi convenablement bourrée de mythes, que peut en désirer un 
professeur d’esthétique allemand. . . . Quelque charme que puissent avoir les 
Péris orientales . . . je doute qu’elles soient plus jolies que Carlotta et surtout 
qu’elles dansent aussi bien. 


Et il est si satisfait de cette reconstitution de cabinet qu’il ajoute: “Je 

ne sais trop ce que j’aurais vu de plus en allant 14-bas moi-méme.” 
Maxime Du Camp avait touché la note juste, croyons-nous, et avait 

mis au point toute cette question. De tous ses voyages, l’Attique l’a 


™ Gautier, Euores Humoristiques. 
* Cité par Marsan, op. cit., 1, 204-205, note 2. 
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surtout enthousiasmé, il retrouvait la sa vraie patrie. “‘C’est qu’en effet 
Th. Gautier, que l’on se plaisait 4 comparer 4 un Turc, 4 un Hindou, 
parce que l’on se méprenait 4 son indolence apparente qui cachait une 
rare acuité de réverie, n’était ni Hindou, ni Turc; il était plutédt Grec, 
Grec de la grande époque. .. . 

Mais l’intérét pour nous, c’est l’exposé d’une doctrine littéraire qui 
réclame, 14 comme ailleurs, la liberté. Dans son feuilleton de la Presse 
de 1851, il se moque spirituellement des régles et préceptes d’Aristote 
qui “ne sont pas exactement observés dans Paquerette.” 

Quant 4 l’action qui se déploie de la Flandre francaise au Sud de la 
France pour finir en Hongrie 4 Ujhaz, il n’en a cure; comme Musset, 
il s’en moque et se met sous l’égide de Shakespeare. Ujhaz! ‘‘ville d’une 
orthographe difficile et qui n’existe peut-étre pas plus que les ports de 
mer de Bohéme dont parle Shakespeare; ... ” 

Son théatre proprement dit comprend: 


Une Larme du Diable (1839), prose. La Juive de Constantine (1846), prose. 

Un Voyage en Espagne (1843), prose. Pierrot Posthume (1847), vers. 

Le Tricorne Enchanié (1845), vers. Regardez, mais ne touchez pas (1847), prose. 

La Fausse Conversion (1846), prose. L’ Amour souffle on il veut (1872), fragment 
dramatique en vers. 


Son coup d’essai fut un coup de maitre. 


Une des productions les plus poétiques de Théophile Gautier et qui, par son tour 
et sa hardiesse, est encore inspirée du Moyen-Age—du Moyen-Age irrévérent et 
en pleine décadence—c’est la saynéte qui a pour titre Une Larme du Diaile 
(1839). Si c’était traduit de Goethe ou de Heine, on en aurait parlé avec éloge 
et liberté, au lieu de se voiler et de |’interdire.?” Nous avons besoin en France que 
certaines liqueurs nous arrivent ainsi transvasées; sans quoi, elles sont trop fortes 
et font éclater le flacon. Et 4 ce propos on remarquera combien I’idée du Diable 
revient souvent dans l’imagination du poéte, comme pour piquer la somnolence 
heureuse et stimuler l’ennui.”* 


Remarque M. R. Jasinski: 


Le satanisme est une des conquétes du romantisme en France, non seulement 
parce qu’il favorisait l’esprit de révolte ou tout au moins de singularité, mais 
parce qu’il entretenait dans les imaginations la curiosité de la nuit, l’attirance du 
mystére et du gouffre. Vigny, Hugo, Balzac, G. Sand, Musset lui-méme, tous, 
... ont été tourmentés par Satan . . . ; le gothique triomphant avait méme remis 
a la mode la sorcellerie du Moyen Age."® 


% M. Du Camp, op. cit., p. 126. 

™ La piéce fut interdite pendant tout le Second Empire. Lovenjoul, Histoire des Euvres 
de Th. Gautier, 1, 48. 78 Sainte-Beuve, Nouveaux Lundis, v1, 288. 
7 R. Jasinski, op. cit., p. 102. 
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L’influence de Vigny et d’Eloa est ici trés sensible. Déja, en 1830, 
Gautier parait s’en étre inspiré dans Albertus, dont “‘le sous-titre ... 
légende théologique, vient probablement des mystéres d’A. de Vigny, 
Eloa et le Déluge.’’*° On sait que Gautier admirait Eloa, qu’il considérait 
comme le poéme “‘le plus beau et le plus parfait peut-étre de la langue 
francaise.” Il est possible que Gautier se soit souvenu aussi du poéme 
Héléna.* Il s’y trouve un renseignement qu’il a pu utiliser, 4 moins qu’il 
soit directement remonté 4 la source. Le Coran, qui a servi d’inspiration 
a Héléna, mentionne “les anges qui environnent l’homme et que Dieu 
charge de leur conservation, deux pendant le jour et deux la nuit... .” 
Une Larme du Diable porte en sous-titre mystére. Gautier prend le mot 
dans le méme sens que Vigny. C’est l’interprétation “‘des énigmes posées 
par les actes significatifs de la justice divine, Damnation de Satan et son 
possible salut, ...en laissant aux ‘intercesseurs’ célestes un réle plus 
considérable: les anges prennent . . . un réle important.” II est possible 
que la traduction de Dante par Terrasson (1817) ait provoqué ce nouvel 
intérét pour le sort du Malin.®* Toujours est-il que Vigny, en 1823, 
s’occupe d’un autre “‘mystére” Satan ou Satan Sauvé, ot se trouve un 
développement sur “‘l’ennui du ciel et la monotonie humiliante contre 
laquelle proteste Satan,” 


Toujours former des chceurs, . . . 

Toujours des harpes d’or résonnant dans la nue; 
Toujours se prosterner devant quelque mystére 
Toujours vanter des saints qui viennent de la terre; 






Ce dernier détail se retrouve modifié chez Gautier. Avec une délicieuse 
audace, il nous décrit l’enfer tout plein <ie gaieté auprés du Paradis en- 


44) 


combré “‘de mendiants et d’imbéciles.”® “‘L’ ‘enfer créé’ fut une diver- 
sion apportée 4 cette monotonie.”’ 


5° Tbid., p. 108. 

% Vigny, Poésies; cf. la belle édition de M. F. Baldensperger, Notes et Eclaircissements, 
p. 284, et seq. 

® Tl est bien fait mention du Dante dans Une Larme du Diable (p. 25) 

Le Lapin (4 satanas)—C’est que vous avez sur le front, écrite en caractéres rouges, 
une inscription Terrible: Je n’aimerai jamais. 

Satanas—Tu as lu ton Dante, Jehan Lapin? Et tu nous fait une assez mauvaise imitation 
du fameux vers: 

Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’entrate, 

Mais il est hasardeux de parler d’influence. D’ailleurs, M. A. Counson, “Dante et les 
Romantiques francais,” RH LF, x11 (1905), 361-408, ne la signale nullement. 

® Gautier, Une Larme du Diable, éd. Charpentier (1912), p. 7. 
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Deux autres influences furent signalées au lendemain de la publica- 
tion: celles de Musset et d’Edgar Quinet. 


Une Larme du Diable, de M. Théophile Gautier, se distingue par cette fantaisic 
pleine de charme qui est dans la maniére habituelle de auteur. M. Théophile 
Gautier, qui a fait rire tant de fois, et de si bon cceur, les vivants, fait aujourd’hui 
pleurer le diable; c’est une idée comme une autre, plus originale qu’une autre, 
trés-certainement. Aussi n’est-ce pas l’idée que nous bl4merons, dans la produc- 
tion nouvelle de M. Théophile Gautier, mais la facon dont elle est rendue. A 
notre avis, l’auteur a été, en cette circonstance, sous la préoccupation trop 
directe des comédies de M. Alfred de Musset et des poémes de M. Edgar Quinet. 
La partie d’une Larme du Diable qui se passe sur la terre, ou plutét dans le cercle 
de la vie ordinaire, rappelle évidemment Fantasio et les Caprices de Marianne, 
comme contexture générale et comme dialogue; la partie qui se passe dans le 
ciel, ou dans le reste des sphéres invisibles, rappelle non moins évidemment 
Ahasvérus; les pierres, les fenétres, la fumée des cheminées y prennent a chaque 
instant la parole... . ™ 


Gautier s’est peut-étre en outre souvenu, pour son Satanas, de |’inter- 
méde & la fin de la premiére journée. C’est “une danse des démons qui 
critiquent la Création. Belzébuth, Lucifer, Astaroth s’égaient au sujet de 
la céleste comédie; le premier acte leur parait ridicule. Ils parodient Dieu, 
le choeur des villes d’Asie et les discours de ]’Océan.’”’** Mais Gautier a 
laissé 4 Quinet le soin de brosser une “grande fresque épique,”’ pour 
laquelle Quinet emploie tour 4 tour le ton de |’épopée, de |’ode et du 
drame. Gautier élague beaucoup et se cantonne exclusivement dans |e 
drame. I] est direct et vise surtout a l’action.* 

“Le prologue de cette idylle semble avoir été inspiré par le début du 
Faust du Goethe, qui lui-méme procéde de la premiére scéne du drame 
de Job: ...’’*’ Il ne faut pas oublier, en effet, que Gérard de Nerval! 
avait traduit Faust en 1827. Gautier d’ailleurs ne parait pas s’en étre 
inspiré.** 

Pour la composition de ce joli conte, Gautier conserve ses franches 
coudées. Il en est résulté une ceuvre éminemment personnelle. II n’y a 
pas de temps, il n’y a pas de lieu: c’est sur terre, au paradis, dans une 
rue, 4 l’église, dans l’allée d’un parc. ... Les personnages sont tris 
nombreux et des plus hétéroclites: Alix, Blancheflor (noms 4 résonance 
moyen-Ageuse qu’on retrouve assez souvent, dans Perceval, Continuation 
de Perceval, Aliscans), Satanas, le bon Dieu, Virgo Maria, le Christ, 


* Article de l’Artiste, non signé, 1839, 2° série, rv, 12, p. 169, cité par Miss L. B. Dilling 
ham, The Creative Imagination of Th. Gautier (1926), pp. 236-237. 

* Ch. Magnin, brillante étude sur “A hasvérus,” R.D.M., tv (1833), 552. 

% “A hasvérus, fragments,” R.D.M., tv (1% oct. 1833). 

87 M. Du Camp, of. cit. 88 Revue de Paris (1839), 1, 132-137. 
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étoile du matin, Magdalena, Othello, Desdemona, qui sont les figurants 
du Paradis; pour ceux du jardin: Jehan Lapin, le colimagon, la rose, les 
papillons; pour ceux de la chambre des jeunes filles: le fauteuil, le silence, 
le sein d’Alix, etc. 

L’action est trés simple, mais que de broderies tout autour! Satanas 
fait un pari qu’avant deux jours il fera tomber les deux vierges Alix et 
Blancheflor. S’il perd, il rendra cinquante saints qui cuisent dans la 
grande chaudiére. S’il gagne, il demande la grace d’Eloa “ce bel ange 
femelle’ qui, par amour, l’a suivi en enfer. Mais Eloa ayant refusé sa 
grace et préférant rester en enfer, Satanas demande une goutte d'eau. 
Sur le point d’entrainer Alix, Satanas s’attendrit, une larme perle 4 son 
oeil et Dieu envoie un ange pour la recueillir dans une coupe de dia- 
mant. “Cette larme sera pour vous (Satanas) un breuvage précieux dont 
l’intarissable fraicheur vous empéchera de sentir les flammes dévorantes 
de l’enfer; elle vaudra mieux que le verre d’eau que vous demandiez.”’ 

Satanas a, un instant, l’idée de demander pardon de sa révolte, mais 
bien vite il s’enfuit. Virgo Maria intercéde en vain; |’arrét est irrévocable. 
Magdalena plaide 4 son tour et reprend un argument cher 4 Vigny: 
“Laissez-vous fléchir. Vous qui étes si bon, comment pouvez-vous sup- 
porter cette idée, qu’il y ait quelqu’un d’éternellement malheureux par 
votre volonté?”—Dieu: “Dans quelque cent mille ans d’ici, nous ver- 
rons.” 

Ces derniéres paroles qui concluent le mystére, disent clairement que 
Gautier ne cherche pas 4 faire un drame angoissant comme Vigny. Si 
sa philosophie a des points communs avec celle de son contemporain, la 
souffrance morale ne semble pas |’avoir étreint, et la révolte devant ces 
énigmes incommensurables n’est jamais entrée dans son Ame. II était 
incapable de concevoir le mystére d’une autre fagon. Sachons-lui gré 
d’étre resté lui et de n’avoir pas essayé d’une corde qui, chez lui, edt 
peut-étre été fausse. Pourtant ce serait une erreur grossiére de croire 
que le sérieux est absent de son ceuvre. Si la gaieté un pe«: folle, la malice 
voilée domine, si la moquerie perce 4 plus d’un endroit, il ne faut pas 
étre dupe. Comme on I’a fort bien dit, c’est “la moquerie d’une 4me 
qui pense.** 

Pour représenter le Paradis et ses personnages célestes, Gautier re- 

*° Ce n’est pas exclusivement, comme le disait M. du Camp, une “‘idylle” un “‘mystére 
oi tout sourit.” “On y trouve, dit M. Van der Tuin, I’ Evolution psychologique, esthétique et 
littéraire de Th. Gautier (1933), le Gautier pur, le Gautier mélancolique, le Gautier décu, le 
Gautier ironique, le Gautier cynique, le Gautier esthétique! Il y exprime sa personnalité 
dans une composition forte et originale, dans une prose ferme et male. . . .” A son tour, 
Miss Dillingham, of. cit., p. 65, dit: “In Une Larme du Diable, Gautier’s intention is recog- 
nized as that of satirizing the tendency of the moment towards the creation of a facile 
philosophy of history on the model of Ahasvérus.” 
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vient, par dela les siécles, 4 la technique des drames et mystéres du 
moyen 4ge. II laisse 4 ses personnages leur forme anthropomorphique 
traditionnell¢ et conserve, avec une naiveté travaillée et savante, ce 
curieux mélange de sacré et de profane. 

Satanas dans la situation ov il évolue, fait trés bonne figure. Serions- 
nous donc plus malin que le bon Dieu du mystére? Pour Lui, comme pour 
nous, Satanas est tout 4 fait sympathique. Il est doué d’une bonté fon- 
ciére et nous conquiert par sa verve, son esprit d’a-propos, par ce qu’il 
conserve d’humain sous sa noirceur. I] est quelque peu don Juan, il est 
vrai, romantique aussi, puisqu’il est “fatal”? comme tout bon héros 
devait étre. Il pense méme comme les contemporains de |’auteur, i! 
croit 4 l’amour, 4 la rédemption par l’amour.* II est lyrique 4 ses heures, 
et par le lyrisme, lui aussi, il touche au tragique.* 

Sachons lire entre les lignes, et savourons dans le libertinage et les 
incongruités, ce que Gautier a entassé de fine observation, de vérité 
humaine.” 

Il a su pasticher avec bonheur la phrase alerte et espiégle de Musset 
et ses comparisons déroutantes. 


Le Cheeur de lapins 
Paroles de M. Auber, musique de M. Scribe 
Chantons, célébrons ce beau jour, 
Sautons, dansons, faisons |’amour. 


Satanas 
C’est de l’opéra-comique. Je pensais qu’il n’y avait que les Parisiens capables 
d’entendre de pareilles paroles sur de pareille musique . . . 


Satanas 
Aprés l’évolution du chceur de papillons 


Que tout cela est assomant, et comme la nature est ennuyeuse! Quelle fadeur! 
Quelle monotonie! De l’herbe, des arbres, de la terre; je ne connais rien de moins 
récréatif, si ce n’est les descriptions des poétes bucoliques . . . l’enfer est encore 
plus amusant; Ta création, Pére éternel, est quelque chose d’assez mesquin, et 
tu ne devrais pas t’en enorgueillir comme tu le fais; le moindre décorateur 
d’opéra-comique est plus imaginatif. Voici un point de vue qui est des plus médi- 
ocres; ce ciel est plat et cru, il a l’air de papier peint; ces lointains ne fuient pas, 
ces nuages ont des formes saugrenues; ces terrains sont mal coupés. Cela serait 
sifflé au premier acte d’un mélodrame, ... ® 


°° Une Larme du Diable, p. 25. % Tbid., pp. 49-50. 

* Une Larme du Diable, Sc vit, et p. 27 bas, 30. 

* Ce qui est un pastiche ae “antasio, Acte I, Sc. m. “Comme ce soleil couchant est 
manqué! La nature est pitoyabie ce soir. Regarde-moi un peu cette vallée la-bas, ces quatre 
ou cing méchants nuages qui grimpent sur cette montagne. Je faisais des paysages comme 
celui-la, quand j’avais douze ans sur la couverture de mes livres de classe!” 
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Satanas se demande sous quelle figure il tentera Alix, Don Juan ou 
Lovelace? “‘... Don Juan est usé comme la soutane d’un séminariste 
ou l’escalier d’une fille de joie;...” 

Quelle langue admirable de fluidité et de spontanéité chez cet artiste, 
grand jongleur de mots harmonieux! 


Blancheflor 
Sur un gazon couleur d’espérance, tout semé de marguerites et de paquerettes, 
dont la rosée s’égréne sous les pieds comme un collier de perles dont on casse le 
fil!™ 


C’est pourquoi Satanas, qui est un peu Gautier 4 l’occasion regimbe 
quand il entend des sons discordants, fit-ce dans une langue étrangére. 


Le Prétre 
Dominus vobiscum. 


L’enfant de choceur 
Et cum spiritu tuo. 


Satanas 

Tu tuo. . . . Quelle cacophonie et quel latin! du vrai latin de cuisine! le bon 
Dieu n’est pas difficile! ® 
Quelle facilité, quel entrain dans le dialogue! car “‘il ne faut pas oublier 
que le dialogue, depuis longtemps perdu, fut rénové par les romantiques, 
et que Théophile en particulier l’a toujours manié en maitre... .”’” 

Tel est ce curieux mystére, au cachet ancien et moderne, intéressant 
au possible, bien qu’il ne soit pas “‘mixtionné selon la recette d’Aristote,”’ 
comme le dit joliment Gautier.*” 

Pourtant |’ceuvre fut sévérement jugée au lendemain de son apparition. 
Un critique bilieux®* totalement incapable de goiter la fantaisie mali- 
cieuse de Gautier prend |’ceuvre au pied de la lettre et parle de cynisme 
de “folle adoration de la matiére;’”’ . . . de ‘‘mysticisme”’ et de “‘sensua- 
lité,” et se demande avec un sérieux imperturbable quelle était l’intention 
de Gautier. “Satire dirigée contre la mythologie chrétienne? . . . Est-ce 
le supplice de Satan privé d’amour qu’il a voulu peindre? A-t-il voulu 
nous montrer la faiblesse de la femme dans Alix et Blancheflor? Mystére. 

La satire, le monologue et le drame se déroulent avec une égale am- 
pleur sous la main du poéte, et nous ne nous hasarderons pas a décider 
vers lequel de ces trois buts il a de préférence dirigé ses efforts.” II est 
“impossible de décider si M. Gautier a voulu célébrer ou insulter le 
christianisme.”” Le personnage de Satan, fait avec les souvenirs de Klop- 

“ Une Larme du Diable, p. 27. % Ibid., p. 17. 


* R. Jasinski, op. cit., p. 146. 87 Une Larme du Diable, Sc. xvt. 
Revue de Paris, février 1839, pp. 132-134, article signé D. M. 
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stock et de Goethe, effarouche le critique. Nos idées chrétiennes sur Dieu 
et l’Enfer sont quelques peu ébranlées. Gautier manque de discrétion 
—paroles un peu libres des vierges et ciel habité par des imbéciles—tout 
est choquant. On tombe de Goethe 4 Parmy! 

H. James n’a guére été plus tendre pour Gautier. Tout en reconnais- 
sant qu’Une Larme du Diable est “clever,” il blame Gautier d’avoir traité 
un sujet aussi grave sur un mode aussi frivole. “None illustrates better, 
perhaps, what we have called the simplicity of his mind,—the way in 
which he conceived the most exalted ideas as picturesque and picturesque 
only. Une Larme du Diable is a light pastiche of a mediaeval play; ...” 
Le critique américain trouvait particuliérement désagréable ce coudoie- 
ment grotesque du Bon Dieu et de Christus avec Othello et Desdemona 
dans les sphéres éternelles. “Shrewdly fantastic as is the whole composi- 
tion, it is a capital example of the weakness of an imagination dependent 
wholly upon the senses ... He (Gautier) is compounded of consistent 
levity.” Il manque 4 Gautier ce que H. James appelle “a spiritual spark.” 

A quelle date fut composée Une Larme du Diable? Elle ne fut publice 
qu’en janvier 1839, mais la composition est bien antérieure. Pourquoi 
M. Van der Tuin la fait-il remonter entre 1832 et 1833, nous l’ignorons?’’ 
En tous cas, la date est plausible, car 1832 semble marquer une sorte 
d’apogée dans le goifit du fantastique et de la démonologie.! Ce qui 
est pourtant certain, c’est que quelques parties ont da étre retouchées 
aprés cette date. A cela rien de surprenant, la composition n’ayant pas 
été écrite en vue du théatre. En effet Ahasvérus, en fragments, ne fut 
publié dans la Revue des Deux Mondes qu’en octobre 1833, et Fantasio, 
dans la méme Revue qu’en 1834. Gautier eut aussi en 1834 des démélés 
avec le Constitutionnel. Ce journal attaqua Gautier “a propos de son 
article sur Villon, paru en janvier 1834. Un procés s’en suivit; Gautier 
le perdit.”” Or dans Une Larme du Diable, p. 39, nous avons un écho de 
cette affaire: 

Le Silence 


. .. Aucun journaliste ne trouve rien 4 dire sur ma moralité, et, si l’auteur de 
cette triomphante comédie avait un peu plus souvent recours 4 moi, il aurait 
conservé l’estime du Constitutionnel et de son portier. 


La Fausse Conversion ou Bon sang ne peut mentir est un proverbe. 
Dans une langue coulante et délicieuse on retrouve |’esprit, l’audace et 
le libertinage du 18° siécle, avec quelques accents légérement roman- 
tiques (le duc, vers la fin). Célinde, danseuse de l’Opéra, a de nombreux 


% Van der Tuin, op. cit., p. 177, note 3. 
100M. Breuillac, “Hoffmann en France,” R.A.L.F., xu (1906), 427-457; xv (1907), 
74-105. 
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amants qui l’entretiennent et ne demandent que son charme. Soudain 
elle décide de vivre une vie de bergére, loin du monde, avec un précepteur 
St. Albin, qui pose en Jean-Jacques. Mais ce perfide St. Albin avait une 
autre affaire pressante sur les bras. Il part et en informe Célinde dans 
une lettre hypocrite et enlevée, qui est une cinglante satire contre J.-J. 
R_usseau. Encouragée par la déclaration sincére du duc, Célinde consent 
a reprendre sa place 4 |’Opéra, au grand soulagement de la légére et 
spirituelle soubrette Florine, qui n’avait pour la vie champétre qu’un 
goat médiocre. Il y a dans ce proverbe une peinture rapide et piquante 
des différents types mondains et de leurs travers physiques ei moraux. 

L’Amour souffle ov il veut.—Le sujet tient de l’imbroglio. Voici un 
résumé: 


A l’acte 1, Georges et Paul se retrouvent par hasard. Ils étaient séparés depuis 
leur lointain séjour en Italie. Paul, diplomate, doit changer continuellement au 
gré de son gouvernement, ce qui contrarie fort ses amours. Mais il s’en accom- 
mode assez bien. Aprés des p<iigrinations sans fin: Allemagne, Espagne, Italie, 
Amérique du Sud, Australie, le voila enfin de retour 4 Paris. I] a loué une cham- 
bre juste dans le quartier od habitait Georges. Ce dernier, 4 Procida, avait re- 
cueilli une jeune Italienne qu’il éléve jalousement. II décide, a la suite d’une repré- 
sentation de l’Ecole des Femmes, de jouer le réle d’Arnolphe en cheveux bruns. 
Au beau milieu de la conversation des deux amis, survient un Anglais Lord 
Durley, ami de la famille de Georges. Cet Anglais, visitant St. Germain-des-Prés, 
a apercu cette jeune beauté italienne, Lavinia, pupille de Georges. Il aurait eu 
bien du mal a la retrouver, mais avec elle se trouvait une gouvernante, Miss 
Lucy Cameron, qui autrefois était chez sa sceur et 4 qui Lord Durley servait 
encore une petite rente. Or le regu de Miss Lucy Cameron portait l’adresse: chez 
Miss Lavinia. Le lord demande a Georges la main de sa pupille. Georges objecte. 
Il s’ensuit un défi; le lord luttera. C’est a la fin de l’acte que nous apprenons d’ou 
vient Lavinia. Au point de vue du récit, l’intérét est trés bien soutenu. 

L’acte 1 ne comporte qu’une scéne, entre Georges et Lavinia. Georges cherche 
a pénétrer les secrets de l’Ame de Lavinia, méme au moyen de la jalousie. Lavinia 
aime, mais d’un amour de sceur. Il y a 1a une fort belle peinture d’une 4me 
ingénue, d’autant plus curieuse que Lavinia a souvent fait 4 sa guise des lectures 
enflammées. Elle ne s’est pas encore éveillée au souffle de l’amour. L’amertume 
de Georges, 4 cette découverte, est profonde. La s’arréte la comédie; “le reste n’a 
pas pu étre retrouvé.”’ On connait assez ce procédé. 


Ce fragment dramatique fut publié en octobre 1872 dans son Théétre, 
peu avant la mort de Gautier. Il y avait travaillé pendant vingt ans. Le 
premier crayon s’appelait Ja Perle du Rialto (mise dans ses Poésies en 
1876). Cette version est trés différente de |’édition définitive, jamais 
achevée. Gautier n’a gardé que deux passages essentiels, et les vers un 
peu incolores de la premiére esquisse sont devenus d’une grande richesse. 
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La piéce recut les titres suivants: Le Nouvel Arnolphe, le Tuteur, l’ Amour 
est comme la grace, enfin L’Amour souffle ou il veut. 

H. de la Pommeraye, dans le Bien Public du 28 octobre 1872, analyse 
la piéce et donne le plan primitif des scénes non écrites. C’est une perte, 
dit Lovenjoul, mais la partie écrite est absolument délicieuse et d’une 


Sartre gua 
mts, 


‘i ‘i cf versification tout 4 fait supérieure.’ Le mélange de tons est ce qui frappe 
me il tout d’abord. On trouve du style classique, ou semi-classique, du tragique 
Bal} ; et de la tragi-comédie, de la comédie héroique, du drame et du burlesque, 
a qt le tout fusionnant avec une aisance incomparable pour produire un effet 
ie 3 de feux d’artifice. Voici un exemple de burlesque: 


Paul 
... Martyr diplomatique, 
Pour ce poste malsain et trop transatlantique, 
Je partis et mes pleurs tombaient au gouffre amer, 





hei 
aa 


PEN 


P Du bord ot me penchait un affreux mal de mer. 
a j Casilda! vainement j’évoquai ta pensée; 

* Mon amour se noya pendant la traversée. 

2 be A ses serments encor mon faible coeur manqua. 
4 Et bientét je devins épris d’une Ourika. 

Hi —La Vénus de Mile copiée en ébéne— 

vi Un astre aux rayons noirs! 


fas ve 


Sam: 


Georges 
Je remarque avec peine, 
Paul, que ton idéal, blond primitivement, 
En courant les chemins s’est halé diablement, 
A l’Allemande rose, a |’Espagnole brune, 
Succéde une Africaine au teint couleur de prune!'™ 
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La scéne Iv est une véritable mosaique dans son curieux mélange de 
tons. Lord Durley (4 qui Georges refuse la main de Lavinia): 


Fis Un tuteur ne peut pas séquestrer sa pupille; 
om Elle habite un hétel et non pas une tour, 


Mi Je n’aurai de repos que |’en ayant tirée. 
—Une clef d’or crochette une porte d’airain; 
Si la porte tient bon, je creuse un souterrain, 


Et si la sape manque, a temps contre-minée, 
Je descends par le toit ou par la cheminée.'* 


Aprés la grotesque facon Don Cesar, c’est la parodie de Shakespeare. 
Lord Durley: 


*% Lovenjoul, Les Projets littéraires de Th. Gautier. 
102 J, scéne m1, p. 88. 1 P, 97. 
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Pour moi qu’un mon condamne et qu’un oui fait renaitre, 
C’est une question de ne pas étre ou d’étre.'™ 


Du style héroi-comique, grave, passionné, pastiche Hugo. C’est Georges 
qui parle. 
Voyez-vous, j’aime avec frénésie 
D’un amour aujourd’hui plus grand encor qu’hier, 
Vaste comme le ciel, profond comme la mer; 
Ce n’est pas la banale et passagére ivresse 
Qu’inspire 4 tout jeune homme une belle maitresse! 
Oh! que non pas,—mais bien ]’ardente affection 
Que le créateur porte 4 sa création. 
Le pére 4 son enfant, l’auteur 4 son poéme, 
L’avare a son trésor, le dévot 4 Dieu méme.!® 


Comme on a pu s’apercevoir, nous n’avons pas suivi l’ordre chrono- 
logique. Nous nous sommes occupés d’abord des piéces provenant en 
entier de la plume de Gautier. Nous arrivons maintenant aux piéces en 
collaboration. 

Le 1" janvier 1838, Gautier écrivait: ‘La collaboration . . . est quelque 
chose d’incompréhensible, ... Avec un pareil mode de travail, toute 
inspiration est impossible; le génie est essentiellement solitaire.'® 
Qu’est-ce 4 dire? Comment expliquer cette contradiction? La collabora- 
tion au théatre était alors fort en vogue. Mais Gautier n’était pas homme 
4 transiger sur des principes. Il n’était pas écrivain 4 laisser tomber de 
sa plume des ceuvres médiocres, qui eussent pu compromettre sa réputa- 
tion littéraire. D’ailleurs, nous avons la preuve irréfutable—quelle qu’ait 
été sa part de collaboration—que Gautier a apporté cette conscience et 
cette probité d’artiste que nous lui connaissons, méme aux ceuvres 
d’apparence légére. 

En 1843, c’est-a-dire entre ses deux voyages en Espagne, Gautier fait 
représenter un vaudeville en trois actes: Un Voyage en Espagne. Son 
collaborateur était Siraudin. C’est une piéce “piquante et spirituelle,” 
avec des couplets bien tournés, dit Lovenjoul.’ C’est une satire contre 
ceux qui sont 4 l’afffit de la couleur locale cofite que coiite.'® Satire 
rétrospective, car, en 1843, le Romantisme s’était quelque peu assagi, 
et bien peu alors auraient osé répéter ce que Mérimée disait autrefois: 
“Vers l’an de grace 1827, j’étais romantique. Nous disions aux classiques: 
Point de salut sans couleur locale.” Pour faire un résumé: 


14 P, 99, 

1% P. 100. Réminiscences d’une Soirée perdue de Musset a la page 103. 
1% Gautier, Histoire de ’ Art Dramatique, 1, 82. 

7 Lovenjoul, Histoire des uvres de Th. Gautier, 1, 258. 

18 R. Jasinski, Espafia (Paris: Vuibert, 1929), p. 109 et seq. 
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Le héros Désiré Reniflard, jeune francais, fait un voyage en Espagne. ‘Je suis 
donc en Espagne, dans cette patrie de la cigarette . . . tu respires le méme air 
que le Cid.’ . . . Ce Désiré Reniflard avait, 4 Paris, un cabinet de lecture. || 
dévorait V. Hugo, A. de Musset, P. Mérimée, Lord Byron, etc. ‘Vous m’avez 
monté la téte, dit-il, vous m’avez inspiré l’amour de la couleur locale. . . . Oh! 
la couleur locale. ...’ 
Couplet 

J’ai soif de la couleur locale, 

J’ai faim de l’Espagne au ciel bleu; 

Je ne réve qu’Orientale, 

Soleil d’or et regard de feu... . 


Catalina est 1’amante de Don Ramon. Le frére de Catalina refuse |’union’ 
parce qu’il est tuteur de sa sceur et veut garder l’argent. Désiré Reniflard tombe 
inopinément dans I’affaire et recoit en pleine figure une déclaration de Catalina, 
qui le laisse confondu. Mais il doit l’épouser de suite. Averti d’un danger, 
Désiré Reniflard tire ses grégues dans la nuit. Don Ramon est emmené par 
Luigo pour la cérémonie. Joignez a tout cela de pétillantes et burlesques réflexions 
de domestiques, oi |’étrangeté des situations est mise sur le compte de l’étrangeté 
du pays. 

A l’acte u, D. Reniflard tombe aux mains des voleurs, et mystérieusement i] 
est envoyé, avec force armée, remettre une lettre 4 Don Ramon. 

A lacte m1, D. Reniflard est accusé d’étre un homme politique, ‘un agent des 
ayacuchos,’ d’étre un francais qui vient semer des germes de discorde. Sur ces 
entrefaites, la citadelle o commandait Don Ramon, est prise par Luigo, puis 
par Benito, le domestique de Désiré Reniflard, avec six hommes! D. Reniflard, 
condamné 4 mort, est délivré sur le tard par un billet de Catalina, qui annonce 
4 son frére confondu que Don Ramon, avec qui elle a fui, est son mari. D. Reni- 
flard est élargi et plus qu’enchanté de regagner Paris, fatigué de la couleur loca'e. 


C’est de la farce, assez grosse parfois avec de lointains échos de Lesage 
et de Beaumarchais. Gautier s’amuse et ne s’en défend nullement. On 
oublie trop que “le rire, le rire du bon sens, était romantique autant que 
la douleur.”°® Ce qui est vrai de telle ou telle ceuvre de Gautier, s’ap- 
plique également 4 son théAatre, trés souvent. “Sur un fond de désen- 
chantement surgissent la fantaisie, la verve primesautiére, toutes les 
saillies d’un comique vrai, dréle sans amertume, fertile en inventions 
plaisantes et inoffensives.’’"° “Beaucoup de romantiques, dit ailleurs 
M. R. Jasinski, ont eu le sens de la drélerie joviale et bouffonne, on pour- 
rait dire le lyrisme comique;.. . ” 

C’est ainsi que Gautier, comme Moliére, n’a pas craint de descendre 
jusqu’au parterre et de solliciter ses faveurs. I] savait le prix d’un bon 
rire franc et épanoui. Par deux fois, dans le Tricorne Enchanté et Pierrot 


109 Etude du Moniteur Universel, 5 septembre, 1881, 4 propos des Jeunes-France; cité 
par R. Jasinski, op. cit., p. 168. U0 Tbid. 
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Posthume, en collaboration avec Siraudin, Gautier a recrée de ces situa- 
tions qui ne laissent jamais un auditoire indifférent. 


Le Tricorne Enchanté, comédie en un acte et en vers. 
1845, avec Siraudin. 


Le manuscrit autographe du Tricorne Enchanté, emprunté a une parade 


de l’ancien boulevard Le Chapeau de Fortunatus, porte pour titre: Le 
Dernier Frontin.™ 


Vrai petit-cousin de Figaro, c’est Frontin qui méne |’action. Sans |’aide de ses 
ressources infinies, son maitre Valére végéterait misérablement. 


Frontin 
Te sers un gentilhomme amoureux,—l’animal! 
J’ai trés-peu de profits; mais j’ai beauccup de mal 
Il faut tout faire! Ah! si le sort m’avait fait naitre 
Situé de facon a pouvoir étre maitre, 
Je ae l’aurais pas pris pour valet, 4 coup sur! 
N’est pas valet qui veut! C’est un métier fort dur; 
On exige de nous tant de vertus . . . pratiques! 
Bien des héros seraient de piétres domestiques; 
Les maitres! que feraient sans nous ces marauds-la? 


Valére soupire pour Inez. Mais pour arriver jusqu’a elle, la route est semée 
J 


d’obstacles, car le tuteur d’Inez est l’oncle de Valére. Son valet Champagne nous 
le décrit. 


Il grille, 
Verrouille, cadenasse et cléture une fille 


Fort jolie! un jeune ange aux yeux percants et doux, 
Mademoiselle Inez, dont il est si jaloux, 


Que pour elle il a fait, malgré sa ladrerie, 
{ Des prodigalités. . . . 

‘ Frontin 

i Bah! 


; Champagne 
. De serrurerie! 

Ayant refusé de préter main 4 Frontin et 4 Marinette, Champagne se fait 
rosser. A Géronte, qui assiste 4 la bastonnade, les deux drdéles fournissent une 
explication: Champagne est fainéant, ivrogne, et ce qui affole Géronte 

En cet affreux état pendant qu’il vagabonde, 
Quelqu’un de ces blondins, hirondelles d’amour 
Qui rasent les balcons sur le déclin du jour, 
N’aurait qu’a pénétrer jusqu’a votre pupille! 


4 Lovenjoul, Les Projets litiéraires de Th. Gautier. 
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Champagne, chassé par Géronte, réclame le petit magot qu’il avait laissé aux 
mains du vieux grippe-sou. 
Géronte 
... Tu n’as pas de témoins: 
Ton argent! pour les frais de dépot, je le garde, . . 
Frontin et Marinette font assaut d’offres si suspectes que Géronte décide de 
rechercher son ancien valet 
Dans le cabaret louche od d’ordinaire il perche. 
C’est un ivrogne, un voleur, clament les deux fripons. 
Géronte 
D’accord; mais, s’il volait, j’étais le receleur; 


Et désormais, le fruit de ses . . . économies, 
Il le déposera dans des mains ennemies, 


Géronte n’a pas réussi 4 mettre la main sur son valet Champagne. I] exhale ses 
plaintes dans un monologue qui est une parodie du monologue classique: 
Par qui te remplacer, comment vivre sans toi? 
—Parbleu, si j’essayais de me servir moi-méme! 
Je me commanderais et me m’obéirais; 
Je m’aurais sous la main, et quand je me voudrais, 
Je n’aurais pas besoin de me pendre aux sonnettes. 


Valére, n’ayant pu amadouer son oncle, 4 Frontin d’essayer une de ses ruses. 


Mais le bonhomme est difficile 4 approcher. 
Géronte 


Sous le balcon d’Inez tous les jours je le prends, 

Brassant quelque projet, dressant quelque machine. 
Frontin 

La tulipe se plait aux vases de la Chine, 

La marguerite aux prés, la violette aux bois, 

L’iris au bord des eaux, la giroflée aux toits; 

Mais la fleur qui le mieux vient sous une fenétre, 

C’est un amant; Inez l’a remarqué, peut-¢tre. 


Géronte 
Mais, Frontin, couvre-toi; tu prendras le serein, 
Si tu restes ainsi sans chapeau dans la rue. 


Frontin 


Si je mets mon chapeau, j’échappe a votre vue, 
Je m’éclipse ... 
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Géronte avare essaye de s’emparer du merveilleux chapeau et veut fuir, mais 
Frontin fait force moulinets 4 droite et 4 gauche, prétendant ne pas le voir, et 
réussit 4 obtenir une bourse. Frontin continue l’expérience avec Marinette 
avertie. Elle vante Géronte, 4 qui on fait accroire que le chapeau peut lui faciliter 
la découverte des sentiments cachés d’Inez, qui, assurent Frontin et Marinette, 
adore Géronte. Celui-ci, un peu brusquement remet sa clef 4 Marinette; Géronte 
a hate de tenter l’expérience, bien entendu, des plus concluantes, Marinette 
ayant fait le mot 4 Inez. Géronte est aux anges. Valére averti parait et annonce 
son mariage avec une riche veuve et Inez fait part du sien avec Géronte. On 
décide d’aller dresser procés-verbal chez le notaire. Géronte aurait voulu que la 
chose fat faite séance tenante, mais 

Frontin 
Non, certe, 
On n’instrumente pas sur une place ouverte. 
Géronte 
Au théAtre pourtant, cela se fait ainsi. 
Frontin 


Mais nous ne jouons pas la comédie ici. 


Survient Champagne, qui, ivre, bouscule Géronte, qui se voit dupé, mais trop 
tard, car Valére et Inez arrivent munis d’un contrat en bonne et due forme. 
Géronte éclate, mais finit par pardonner, comme son rdéle le demandait. 


Cette histoire de l’oncle et du neveu est comme le dit Frontin au 
public, dans le couplet final, “Le sujet qui fera rire-éternellement.” 
Sous les réminiscences de Scarron, de Regnard et de Beaumarchais, se 
cache une observation assez fine et parfois de jolis vers. Ce n’est pas, 
comme le disait Mirecourt, “‘une méchante parodie en vers burlesques, 
sans aucune verve comique;...”’ Il a travaillé et poli ses vers pour 
retrouver le secret de ses maitres."? Mieux avisé était le critique, qui 
le 10 avril 1845, parlait de la représentation du Tricorne Enchanté. 


... Vouloir rendre compte d’une ceuvre si légére, . . . fort peu neuve par le 
fonds sans doute, . . . mais ou le vers vole gaiment et capricieusement, se posant 
tantét sur un mot spirituel et tantét sur une idée plaisante, c’est vouloir prendre 
un papillon par les ailes. . . . Jolis mots que le public a applaudis.' 


Pierrot Posthume.—Arlequinade en un acte et 
en vers avec Siraudin. 1847. 


Pierrot ayant été pris et pendu par des pirates, Arlequin offre son cceur a 
Colombine, 
... prenez-le, Colombine fantasque, 


12 Lovenjoul, Histoire des CEuvres de Th. Gautier, 1, 282 et seq. sur quelques variantes, 
beaucoup moins expressives que le texte définitif. 
U3 Le Corsaire-Satan, 10 avril 1845. 
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Car je p4lis d’amour sous le noir de mon masque, 
Je maigris, desséché par le feu des désirs, . . . 
Mais, faute de preuves, Colombine remet 4 plus tard. Ce refus attriste 
Arlequin. 
Je souffre, et je voudrais voir mon destin fini, 
D’un excés de polente ou de macaroni. 


Arrive le docteur qui lui offre un élixir de longue vie. Pierrot, dans un long 
monologue, nous conte superbement son odyssée. On sent par-ci, par-li, |a 
parodie d’une Nuit d’Octobre de Musset. 

Mouillez-vous; 6 mes yeux! et toi, lévre attendrie, 
Baise, sur le pavé, le sol de la patrie! 

Aspirez, mes poumons, |’air du natal ruisseau! 
Bonjour, Paris! . . . Salut, rue ot fut mon berceau!.. . 
Le cabaret encor rit et jase 4 son angle: 

Rien n’est changé. . . . Voici la maison de ma femme, 
Pauvre femme! . . . J’ai dd faire un vide en son Ame! 
Il le fallait; j’ai fui... . Je ne sais pas pourquoi 

La justice s’était prise d’un got pour moi;.. . 

Pierrot doutant encore des apparences va consulter le docteur qui, moyennant 
finance, lui donne une fiole, qui n’avait pas “l’odeur suave.”” Parait Colombine au 
bras d’Arlequin. Caché, Pierrot assiste 4 leur duo d’amour. Au début, Colombine 
entonne |’éloge du défunt, mais Arlequin, dans un superbe quatrain burlesque, 
trés descriptif, ayant détruit ses illusions, tous deux agonisent le pauvre Pierrot. 

La douleur vous égare: il était maigre, bléme, 
Gai comme un fossoyeur qui s’enterre lui-méme; 
Et quant 4 cet cil vif qui vous semble si beau, 
Dans sa face de platre on efit dit un pruneau! 


Colombine, apercevant Pierrot, se fait 4 nouveau cAline et enjéleuse, mais 
Pierrot résiste 4 ses avances. Sur le point d’avaler |’élixir, Pierrot est interrompu 
par Arlequin, qui grille de s’emparer du flacon. II y réussit, boit le contenu et 
substitue une souris (?) qu’avale Pierrot. Soudain Arlequin est pris d’une violen‘e 
indisposition et est obligé de s’esquiver, pour aller finir. 

Un travail trés-pressé sur les vases étrusques .. . 


Pierrot s’abandonne au désespoir, il souhaite la mort. Mais Colombine !e bat 
pour lui faire cesser son jeu ridicule. Le docteur, afin de lui soutirer quelque autre 
argent, lui prouve, 4 grands renforts de mots techniques (Scéne xvi) qu’il est 
vampire. Un reméde s’offre 4 lui, mais il faut que Pierrot lui céde un de ses bou- 
tons d’or. Colombine, éveillée, se met 4 les couper tous pour les lui recoudre! 
Arlequin geint toujours, mais un regard de Colombine le soulage et il prend 
place dans le groupe. II sera parrain des enfants de Pierrot. Ce dernier, dans un 
couplet au public, ajouté lors de la reprise de 1864, nous dit ce que l’auteur a 
voulu faire: 
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C’est la farce éternelle aux mémes personnages, 
L’immortel quatuor, qu’ont aimé tous les Ages, 

Car toujours sous leur noir, leur plAtre ou leur carmin, 
Les masques convenus ont le profil humain, 

Et I’Art lui-méme peut, quittant les hautes cimes, 
Coudre 4 ces gais pantins le grelot d’or des rimes! 


L’homme, en effet, aime de temps 4 autre se payer le plaisir de se dé- 
tendre la rate. Le rire mystérieux atteint toujours la foule. Rire amer, 
pourtant, car c’est l’éternelle et navrante expérience humaine qui fait 
le fond de la farce: peur humaine, versatilité humaine, bétise humaine, 
exploitation des uns par les autres, attraction de la femme, duplicité des 
gestes et vanité des serments humains! 

Gautier fut accusé d’avoir prostitué son talent. Le Charivari, d’ordi- 
naire sympathique 4 notre auteur, donne une caricature de Gautier avec 
deux petites inscriptions: vaudeville, vase étrusque et ce quatrain. 


L’Arlequinade est donc votre forme choisie . . . 
Gautier, ne reste pas 4 dada sur ce tic. 

Et pour faire un instant rire le bon public 

Ne faites pas ainsi pleurer la poésie! 


Cette piéce provoqua quelques incidents, relatés par Jules Claretie, 
dans |’ Evénement du 18 actit 1878."4 D’aprés une convention qu’ignorait 
d’ailleurs Gautier—le nom de Gautier seul devait paraitre sur |’affiche. 
Siraudin demanda 4 étre nommé. Toute une polémique s’engagea. 
Gautier lui-méme composa une lettre délicieuse, “du Gautier de choix,” 
dit Lovenjoul,"® ot il met les choses au point. L’important pour nous 
c’est qu’elle nous éclaire, quant a la part respective des deux collabora- 
teurs. Gautier se moque des directeurs de théAtre, qui s’imaginant qu’un 
écrivain ne peut savoir faire un plan, lui abouchent “un homme de 
charpente.” Gautier se plia au désir du directeur, prit le plan de Siraudin, 
“jeune carcassier plein de mérite,” et écrivit en entier de sa main Pierrot 
Posthume. 


La Juive de Constantine —Drame anecdotique en prose, en cing 
actes et six tableaux. En collaboration avec Noél Parfait. 


En 1845, Gautier visita l’Algérie, “‘il fit en amateur la premiére expédi- 
tion de Kabylie dans |’état-major du maréchal Bugeaud, qui lui avait 
donné une tente, deux chevaux et un soldat. De cing amateurs qui 
suivirent |’Expédition, trois moururent de fatigue ou de chaleur.’’"* Ce 
contact intime avec les mceurs du pays lui a permis non seulement de 


™ Lovenjoul, op. cit., 1, 376-381. 
8 Tbid., pp. 382-383. 6 Sainte-Beuve, Lundis, éd. M. Allem. 
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recréer une atmosphére nouvelle alors, mais de donner 4 son drame une 
impression profonde de vérité. Gautier a beaucoup travaillé 4 cet ou- 
vrage, témoin sa lettre 4 Mile Fitzjames, ow il demande le livre du duc 
d’Orléans sur |’Afrique, dans lequel il y a des vues de Constantine qu’il 
veut voir pour son drame. D’ailleurs sur la genése du drame et la colla- 
boration, laissons la parole 4 Gautier. 


. . . Jeudi soir, il s’est joué 4 la Porte-St.-Martin, une piéce intitulée la J wire 
de Constantine, dans laquelle nous avons plus ou moins trempé et qui a excité, 
pendant I’un de ses actes, assez de tumulte pour que nous ayons cru devoir ré- 
clamer 4 la fin une part des sifflets et des murmures. 

Nous avouons humblement que, depuis de longues années, notre ambition 
était de faire un mélodrame. Mais comment le faire, ce mélodrame? quelle 
poétique consulter, quelles régles suivre, 4 quelle autorité s’en rapporter? Aucun 
Aristote n’a tracé de préceptes pour ce genre de composition; |’esthétique et 
l’architectonique n’en sont fixées nulle part... . 

Que nous restait-il 4 faire dans une semblable conjoncture? A étudier les 
maitres, ... O Guilbert de Pixérécourt! 6 Caignez! 6 Victor Ducange! Shake- 
speares méconnus, Goethes du boulevard du Temple! . . . 

Des maitres anciens, nous avions passé aux maitres modernes, ...6 Bou- 
chardy!...6 Dennery!... 

L’occasion de réaliser ce désir se présenta: pendant notre séjour a Constantine, 
on nous conta une histoire qui nous parut, 4 nous et 4 notre compagnon de 
voyage Noél Parfait, pouvoir fournir le théme d’un mélodrame. 

Il existait, nous dit-on, dans le cimetiére juif, deux ou trois tombes vides, . 
Ces tombes étaient celles de jeunes filles israélites parfaitement vivantes, ma's 
qui avaient eu la faiblesse d’écouter les suggestions amoureuses des chrétiens; 
pour cette faute, la tribu les avait rejetées de son sein et frappées de mort civile 
en leur faisant subir de fausses funérailles . . . 

Ce récit nous fit une vive impression; . . . tout cela nous semblait ne pas man- 
quer d’une certaine grandeur et d’une certaine poésie; . . . 

.. . Noél Parfait, . . . construisit sur cette donnée une charpente . . . 

A cette carcasse, nous appliqudmes, d’une main tremblante et comme émue 
de tant d’audace, des panneaux de dialogue en style soigneusement imité des 
classiques du genre, ... 

La Juive de Constantine avait cheminé d’un pas sir jusqu’au quatriéme acte; 
... Personne ne nous avait encore accusé de style et de fantaisie,... tout a 
coup, ... une voix effarée qui s’écrie: Ciel! un loup/ ... 

Nous edmes bientét le mot de l’énigme: un loup, en argot de coulisse, est le 
vide laissé entre la sortie d’un personnage et l’entrée d’un autre qui ne doit pas 
voir le premier . .. . Moliére, Racine et Corneille sont de véritables foréts des 
Ardennes pour la quantité de loups qu’il renferment. 


Puis Gautier insiste sur la vérité des costumes et des lieux, par exemple, 
les Chutes du Roummel, exécutées d’ “aprés un croquis de Dauzats,”’ 
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... Au sujet des Kabyles et Bédouins que le public d’alors ne prenait 
pas trop au sérieux, Gautier dit: 

... Et pourtant nous les avons vus, ces stoiques barbares, . . . drapés dans leurs 
toges romaines, avec leurs gestes et leurs poses de statue, leurs regards lumineux 
et noirs, leur tristesse sereine et leur majesté primitive. Certainement il n’avaient 
rien de facétieux."” 


Voici le résumé du drame. 

ActE I.—Dans un beau passage,"* Nathan nous raconte qu’il a secouru le 
lieutenant Maurice d’Harviéres, blessé 4 un combat et mourant sous un mur 
écroulé. Cet officier aime la fille de Nathan, Léa, que recherche également Ben- 
Aissa."!* Mais le juif ne veut pas de cette union. Ben-Aissa refuse une proposition 
de vengeance contre les Francais, que lui fait Ali Bou Taleb. Ce dernier parle 
d’une expédition francaise 4 Philippeville, qu’on doit attaquer. Mais quand Ali 
Bou Taleb mentionne Maurice comme étant l’officier en charge, Ben-Aissa 
change d’avis, il sera au nombre des attaquants. Excellente affaire, car un ami 
de Maurice, St. Aubin, colon rentrant de France, accompagnera |’expédition et il 
porte sur lui beaucoup d’argent. Bien que gardée 4 vue, Léa répond 4 |’amour de 
Maurice. 

Acre II, 1* partie. Dans une scéne courte mais assez forte (sc. 11), nous appre- 
nons que Maurice et Léa ont un secret entre eux, qui n’est pas connu du pére, on 
craint trop son courroux. Maurice annonce son départ prochain. Léa pressent 
un malheur ou du moins un danger. Quoi qu’il arrive, elle est 4 lui. Nathan, 
rentré 4 la maison, trouve Kadidja, scour de Ben-Aissa, qui se venge parce que 
Maurice qu’elle aime la dédaigne. Elle dit avoir trouvé un portefeuille de 
Maurice qui contenait des lettres de Léa. Celle-ci déclare 4 son pére avoir été 
baptisée par le prétre qui visitait Maurice malade.”° Affolé, Nathan prononce 
une menace de mort sur sa fille et l’entraine. 

ActeE II, 2° partie. On assiste au simulacre de la mort de Léa. Les rabbins 
visitent la maison et doivent revenir chercher le corps. Cette cérémonie, dans la 
pensée de Nathan, purifie la tribu de l’opprobre. Sa fille, couverte d’une flétrissure 
indélébile, est désormais morte pour lui et autorisée a aller cacher ailleurs sa 
honte et son amour. Pour compléter ce simulacre devant les serviteurs et amis, 
Léa, aprés quelque débat, a dd se résigner a avaler le narcotique que lui tend son 
pére. C’est une scéne un peu horrible oi se retrouve le Gautier lecteur d’Anne 
Radcliffe et de Lewis. Maurice parait en tenue de route pour faire ses adieux.’* 
Pour peindre la douleur de Maurice, il n’y a pas assez de déchirement; Gautier 
ne semble pas avoir touché la corde juste, il flotte quelque chose de factice. 
Cependant la fin de l’acte revét une certaine grandeur tragique, quand Maurice 
s’approchant de Léa pour lui donner un baiser supréme est arrété par Nathan. 
Il va y avoir un meurtre peut-étre, Maurice offre sa poitrine, mais la foule arrive 
qui arréte le meurtrier. Maurice part aprés avoir lancé quelques paroles graves. 


™ Gautier, Histoire de I’ Art dramatique, tv, 356-363. Le récit complet est donné par 
Lovenjoul, Histoire des ures de Th. Gautier, 1, 347 et seq. 

U8 A. 1, sc. vi, 2° col. (haut). 49 Beau monologue, Acte I, sc. iv, fin. 

”° Acte II, sc. vii, scéne assez forte. 121 Derniére scéne de I’acte 11. 
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Acre III. Dans le guet-apens, les Francais sont pris. Bou Taleb et Ben-Aiss; 
ont une dispute au sujet des prisonniers. Nous assistons 4 un curieux et intéres- 
sant revirement de Bou Taleb. Il refuse maintenant le meurtre des Francais. 
Il ne désire que l’Aman. Pour avoir la vie sauve, Maurice doit écrire au gouver- 
neur. Maurice ne connait pas de lacheté. Fidéle 4 la théorie romantique, Gautier 
a placé auprés du lieutenant, le goguenard chasseur Dominique, qui laisse 
tomber ici et la une petite note de comique. 

Ben-Aissa rappelle 4 Bou Taleb qu’il doit épouser sa sceur, mais Bou Tale} 
répond noblement qu’elle peut disposer d’elle-méme, et qu’il l’aura malgré |i, 
Kadidja s’approche de Maurice et lui offre la fuite. Maurice accepte, pourvu que 
ce soit avec ses compagnons. Kadidja ne veut que lui et lui avoue son amour. 
Cet aveu est surpris par Ben-Aissa, dont la fureur est au comble quand il décou- 
vre que les prisonniers ont été relachés par Kadidja. 

ActeE IV. Scéne entre Nathan et Léa réveillée. Pendant la sortie de Nathan 
qui va chercher des chevaux pour la fuite, parait Maurice. Ses nerfs ont été forte- 
ment ébranlés au cours de la poursuite, il croit étre halluciné, quand, a la clarté 
de la lune, il retrouve Léa. Alors a lieu un magnifique, passionné et poignant duo 
d’amour. Une forme indistincte s’agite dans l’ombre, au regard teriifié de Léa. 
Ce n’est autre que Ben-Aissa. Pendant que Maurice fouille les broussailles, 
Ben-Aissa saisit Léa, qu’il emporte quand survient Nathan qui l’étend 4 terre 
d’un coup de poignard. Les deux amants implorent le pardon de Nathan. IIs 
partent par deux routes différentes. Ben-A!ssa retrouve assez de force pour se 
lever un instant avec le poignard que Nathan avait jeté, mais l’effort est inutile, 
il retombe épuisé, poussant des cris qui attirent les spahis. Ben-Aissa accuse 
Maurice. Léa allait nommer son pére, mais Maurice la fait taire et jette i 
l’officier chargé de |’arréter la phrase hautaine, ‘Je suis prét 4 vous suivre.’ 

Acre V. Pour la premiére fois, Kadidja et Léa, les deux femmes rivales se ren- 
contrent (sc. m1). La situation était difficile. Gautier s’en est tiré d’une facon 
admirable. C’était pour le dramaturge une véritable pierre de touche. C’est une 
fort belle scéne qu’anime un grand souffle de passion. Kadidja contréle d’abord 
sa jalousie, elle se fait tentatrice et enlacante, puis elle crie 4 Léa qu’elle connait 
le meurtrier. Lutte intérieure déchirante dans l’Ame de Léa; d’un cété son amour, 
de l’autre, le désir d’épargner son pére. Au fond, deux amours la partagent. F'lle 
demande le secours de sa nouvelle religion pour sauver l’innocent. En un mot, 
ce qui parle seul et terriblement chez Kadidja, c’est l’amour, elle ne connait que 
cette passion, qui la domine si complétement qu’elle s’interpose pour empécher 
son frére Ben-Aissa, légérement remis de ses blessures, de se venger. Jalouse 
qu’elle est de savoir Léa aimée, pour sauver Maurice, elle se substitue 4 la place 
de Léa que Ben-Aissa retenait comme otage. Pris de remords, Nathan apparait 
pour avouer son crime. Ben-Aissa le retient en lui disant que du haut du rocher 
sa fille sera précipitée, s’il fait un pas en avant. Il défie Ben-Aissa, qui tire un 
coup de pistolet. Mais bientét il découvre horrifié que la femme tuée dans !a 
chute n’est autre que sa propre sceur. 


La trame est un peu compliquée. On retrouve l’appareil et les acces- 
soires du mélodrame: traitre, poignard, fiole, tombeau, montagnes, etc., 
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mais Gautier a su éviter les tirades faciles et les émotions factices. 
Peindre les passions élémentaires de ces peuples farouches, garder 4 la 
religion juive ce cachet de sévérité primitive, camper ses personnages 
dans des attitudes caractéristiques, voila ce que Gautier se proposait de 
faire. Et sa réussite n’est pas médiocre. Une grandeur sombre baigne le 
drame tout entier, sur lequel plane constamment une terreur religieuse, 
adroitement entretenue par les citations bibliques de Nathan et des 
rabbins. 

Ce n’est pas la piéce bien faite qui compte, c’est qu’on se souvienne 
de certains personnages. A ce point de vue, deux tout au moins ont été 
traités avec vigueur. Tous d’ailleurs, qu’ils soient sympathiques ou non, 
ont une assez belle tenue. Léa représente la beauté et la bonté. Nous 
’aimons sans réserve. Victime innocente de préjugés de caste elle est 
profondément touchante. Ballottée sans cesse, poursuivie de haine, re- 
jetée du sein de la famille, elle attend résignée et fidéle le retour de celui 
qui lui a pris son coeur. 

Maurice d’Harviéres est un héros un peu trop parfait, peut-étre, 
mais son courage, sa jeunesse, sa dignité nous plaisent beaucoup. C’est 
l'image du soldat d’aprés Vigny, dont le mot d’ordre est: ‘Détruire pour 
édifier.’”! 

Nathan, c’est le juif intégral. Sa religion, pour lui, c’est |’essentiel, 
elle ne souffre pas d’infraction. Implacable qu’il soit, il conserve pourtant 
une étincelle de bonté, mais le sang parle plus haut. 

Kadidja est l’Hermione du drame. Elle aime avec frénésie. L’amour 
la guide mystérieusement. Pour ce dieu fatal, elle connait méme le joie 
d’un sacrifice supréme. 

Ben-Aissa est la personnification de la vengeance. C’est le traitre 
rédeur. Personnage principal du drame, c’est lui, qui contrarie la marche 
de l’action, qui l’arréte momentanément et la fait repartir sans cesse. 
Il ne connait guére de sentiments humains, il est aveugle et sourd a 
tout ce qui n’est pas sa vengeance. Les autres personnages sont purement 
épisodiques. 


Regardez, mais ne touchez pas.—Comeédie de cape et d’épée 
en trois journées, 1847 avec B. Lopez. 


“Un certain nombre de vicissitudes . . . signalérent |’éclosion de Re- 
gardez, mais ne touchez pas,’ que nous résumons ici. B. Lopez, au 
cours de l’année 1845, apporte une piéce 4 Buloz, alors administrateur 
de la Comédie Francaise. Buloz reconnaisant certaines qualités et cer- 
tains défauts essentiellement romantiques, proposa 4 B. Lopez de lui 


2 P. 5, bas, 2° colonne. 
23 Lovenjoul, Histoire des Euvres de Th. Gautier, 1, 386 et seq. Détail fourni par B. Lopez. 
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adjoindre une des notabilités de l’Ecole. C’est ainsi que Gautier collabora 
a la comédie. Ecrite vers la fin de 1845, la comédie fut rapportée A |a 
Comédie Francaise. Une premiére lecture au comité eut lieu le 26 févricr 
1846. La comédie fut regue 4 corrections par 5 boules blanches et 4 
boules rouges, contre 7 boules noires. Le 8 avril suivant la comédie était 
refusée par 8 boules noires contre 6 boules blanches.™ L’ultra- 
classique Samson, ami de Scribe, ne voulait pas de la piéce un peu trop 
libre d’allures!"5 Buloz fut courroucé mais impuissant. Quelque temps 
plus tard, 4 un diner chez Mme de Girardin, Nestor Roqueplan, directeur 
des Variétés, fit des ouvertures 4 Gautier pour la piéce blakboulée. D’au- 
tres anicroches firent remettre la piéce. Un an plus tard, le nouveau 
directeur de l’Odéon, Augustin Vizentini, monta la piéce en quinze jours 
et pour éviter tout retard, ne la soumit au comité de lecture que la veille 
de la représentation. Ce fut un grand succés. Le titre primitif était .\e 
touchez pas @ la Reine. Mais en janvier 1847, Scribe et Vaéz ayant fait 
représenter un opéra-comique qui portait le méme titre, le directeur 
suggéra Regardez, mais ne touches pas. 

C’est une comédie de cape et d’épée. En Espagne, la comedia de capa y 
espada, est un drame dont les acteurs sont des caballeros, c’est-a-dire 
des gentilshommes. En langage de théatre, c’est une comédie faite d’inci- 
dents de la vie de tous les jours, sans costumes royaux, sans décors com 
pliqués. Les Romantiques ont pris ce titre alléchant et ont cru faire 
quelque chose de trés espagnol.’ Aprés Mérimée, qui avait vu surtout 
l’Espagne tragique, Gautier semble revenir 4 Beaumarchais, peintre cle 
l’Espagne folatre.” 

La Ctesse d’Aulnoy rapporte qu’une vieille loi espagnole punissait de 
mort quiconque osait toucher 4 la Reine, ffit-ce pour la sauver.’* Le duc 
de Saint-Simon a cité de cette coutume un curieux exemple. La Reine 
Louise de Savoie, chassant avec Philippe V, 
tomba le pied pris dans son étrier qui l’entrainait. Le premier écuyer, Don 
Alonzo Manrique, depuis duc del Arco, eut l’adresse et la légéreté de se jeter 4 
bas de son cheval et de courir assez vite pour dégager le pied de la Reine. Aussitét 
aprés, il remonta a cheval et s’enfuit 4 toutes jambes jusqu’au premier couvent 
qu’il put trouver. C’est qu’en Espagne, toucher aux pieds de la Reine est un 
crime digne de mort. (Mémoires du duc de Saint-Simon, éd. Chéruel, 1856-8, 
T. XVIII, p. 370.)'9 


1% Renseignements dus a l’obligeance de M. L. Coiiet, archiviste-bibliothécaire de la 
Comédie Frangaise. 

2% Etait-ce aussi peut-¢tre pour se venger d’un article peu sympathique que Gautier 
lui consacra le 15 décembre 1845, 4 propos de sa comédie en vers La Famille Poisson? 

1% Morel-Fatio, Etudes sur l’Espagne, p. 100 et seq. 127 Thid., p. 82. 

28 Ctesse d’Aulnoy, Voyage d’ Espagne, Lettres, 6d. de Mme B. Carey (Plon, 1874), p. 515. 

29 Tbid., p. 515, note. 
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Dans la piéce de Gautier comme dans l’opéra de Scribe, le point de 
départ est un accident semblable survenu 4 la Reine. Chez Scribe, il n’y 
a qu’un audacieux, chez Gautier, deux cavaliers auraient fait assaut de 
générosité. La, d’ailleurs, s’arréte la ressemblance. Voici |’intrigue de la 
comédie de Gautier. 


I¢ JourNEE. Le cheval de la Reine s’est emporté. Deux jeunes gens se précipitent 
A son secours, au risque d’encourir la peine de mort. L’un d’eux, en fuyant, s’est 
noyé dans le Tage, |’autre a disparu. Sur ces entrefaites, arrive don Melchior, 
neveu du Comte de San Lucas, grand-maitre des cérémonies. Don Melchior 
devait épouser sa cousine Dona Béatrix, mais, dans son trouble, elle a promis 
d’épouser le sauveur de la Reine. Ceia dérange les plans du Comte, qui eat été 
charmé de se débarrasser d’un parent ruineux. Don Melchior pourra tout ar- 
ranger. Il hésitait—sa modestie . . . “J’ai, dit-il, des arriére-magasins de belles 
actions clandestines . . . des accaparements d’héroismes inédits . . . des provi- 
sions de sacrifices qui n’ont jamais vu le jour... J’en agis ainsi pour ne pas 
humilier mes contemporains . . . ” Le véritable sauveur de la Reine est un cer- 
tain Don Gaspar, officier de fortune courageux et amoureux de dona Béatrix. 
La Reine, décidée 4 sauver le noble jeune homme, le fait cacher dans un pavillon 
du parc. De son cété, le comte fait de méme pour son neveu, comptant sur son 
influence pour le tirer de ce mauvais pas. 

II® Journég. La Reine et Béatrix se trouvent chez Griselda camériste de la 
Reine. Cette derniére est une vraie soubrette de comédie, elle soulage toujours 
le sérieux de l’intrigue au profit du comique. Griselda ne voit que le cété roma- 
nesque de l’affaire et espére que le sauveur a un physique attrayant. Le page 
améne don Gaspar que l|’on prend pour don Melchior, le comte venant juste 
auparavant d’annoncer que son neveu est le sauveur (scéne v). Déclarations 
romantiques et romanesques de don Gaspar, du Montemayor, dit Griselda. 
“,, j’étais errant, malheureux, proscrit ... I] va y avoir ici quelque réveil 
fatal!...” Don Melchior entre par la fenétre. Surprise justifiée de part et 
d’autre. Suit une explication entre les deux hommes (scéne vir). Trés amusant 
et fort bien enlevé. Don Melchior rumine un moyen d’esquiver le duel que lui 
propose son rival. Poliment, il le laisse passer et referme la porte sur lui! Il 
attend dona Béatrix a qui il a fait porter un mot. La Reine arrive. Croyant étre 
en présence de sa cousine, il lance des déclarations enflammées dans un style 
semi-burlesque, ot Gautier a tout l’air de se moquer des romantiques. “ . . . Don 
Melchior, Claudio-Narcisso-Figueroa de Sandoval, y Carvajal, Peralta Her- 
mandez de Bovadilla . . . Vous l’avez deviné, c’est moi-méme. . . Arriére mots 
languissants! expressions trop froides . . . Je vousadore! . . . je vous idolatre! ... 
ma téte bridle! . .. mon cceur flambe! . . . je ne suis qu’un vaste incendie! ...”’ La 
Reine offensée de sa témérité lui rappelle le sort qui |’attend. Abasourdi un in- 
stant, don Melchior arrive a cette conclusion philosophique qu’ “il y a deux choses 
qu’on ne comprendra jamais: |’Apocalypse et la femme! . . . ”’ Sa méditation est 
troublée par la rentrée de don Gaspar, (scéne x1), qui lui jette une nouvelle pro- 
vocation. Don Melchior, sentant ses jambes qui le trahissent, prend des airs de 
capitan. “. . . Vous connaissez mal don Melchior de Bovadilla . . . Si je couche, 
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c’est un homme mort; si je descends, c’est sur le pré; si j’avance, ce sont mes 
conquétes; si j’écris . . . c’est un cartel; si je lis, c’est un arrét de mort; si je 
gagne, c’est une bataille; si je perds, ce sont mes ennemis; si j’entre, c’est par la 
bréche; et si je sors, c’est du combat.”’ Cependant la chose allait tourner au 
tragique, fort heureusement le Comte arrive a propos. A la barbe de don Gaspar, 
il annonce 4 son neveu que dona Béatrix est folle de lui, lui remet un anneau et 
veut l’entrainer au bal, mais don Gaspar s’interpose. Un simulacre de duel a 
lieu, interrompu par les alguazils renseignés par Griselda. Tous deux se pré- 
tendent morts pour ne pas encourir les lois sévéres contre le duel. Don Melchior 
tient toujours 4 ses prétentions; une fois les sergents partis, il sort fiérement ‘‘se 
proclamer le sauveur de la Reine 4 la face de l’Europe.”’ A son tour, don Gaspar 
se révéle 4 Griselda étonnée, qui le conduit au bal. 

III® Journfée. Dona Béatrix va se plaindre de l’odieuse conduite de don 
Melchior, qui a eu l’impudence de parler d’amour 4 la reine. Celle-ci, par amiti¢, 
veut ramener don Melchior 4 dona Béatrix. Don Melchior change de tactique et 
adopte une attitude timide. La Reine qu’il prend toujours pour son amante lui 
parle 4 mots couverts de dona Béatrix. Don Melchior s’oublie, prend feu et 
court aprés la Reine. Griselda apercevant le geste imprudent lui crie: ‘‘Regardez, 
mais ne touchez pas.” Elle finit enfin par lui faire comprendre sa méprise. ‘‘Je 
suis anéanti, soupire don Melchior, pétrifié, mon sang se glace . . . mes cheveux 
se dressent ...j’éprouve un tremblement convulsif, une panique épouvan- 
table ...” Aprés tout, la reine ne lui a pas craché son mépris. II n’en faut pas 
davantage pour qu’il se peigne un avenir selon ses désirs. “‘Favori de la reine . . . 
superbe position politique et gastronomique . . . Je ferai des ministres et cing 
repas par jour . . . Je vendrai les emplois aux plus offrants, mais je n’accorderai 
la place de cuisinier qu’au mérite réel! . . . ”’ On sent ici la parodie de Ruy Blas, 
(scéne v1). La bague de dona Béatrix, il la rend au Comte. Celui-ci apprend de la 
bouche de dona Béatrix l’infame conduite de son neveu. Don Gaspar, toujours 
pris par dona Béatrix pour don Melchior, finit par apprendre la vérité (scéne 
x1). Don Melchior se tape dans don Gaspar, qui veut une fois pour toutes tirer 
les choses au clair. Dans une scéne comique ou tragi-comique, don Melchior lui 
céde sa cousine parce qu’il a des visées plus hautes. II lui offre son amitié, a la 
condition, qu’il ait, en échange, ie droit de se proclamer, seul, le sauveur de la 
reine. Demande mal venue, car le Comte est chargé d’arréter son neveu. Don 
Gaspar s’interpose. Don Melchior est on ne peut plus heureux de se démettre de 
ses prétentions hasardeuses, mais la reine a tout entendu. Elle comble don 
Gaspar de bienfaits et condamne don Melchior 4 la prison perpétuelle. Griselda, 
pour venger son honneur, |’ayant recu “a minuit et plusieurs minutes . . . heure 
qui a toujours passé, pour indue,” réclame sa main. Don Melchior préfére la 
paille humide des cachots, mais la reine ordonne qu’il en soit fait ainsi. Elle se 
charge, d’ailleurs, de la dot de Griselda. Don Melchior se console vite: ‘Elle 
aurait pu étre laide,” se dit-il. Il veut sauter au cou de Griselda, qui l’arréte 
avec cette sentence d’une haute moralité: “Avant le mariage, regardez, mais ne 
touchez pas.” 


Curieuse et amusante comédie d’intrigue, allégrement menée, avec une 
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verve de bon aloi et une richesse verbale qui rappelle le Gautier de la 
préface endiablée des Ziuvres Humoristiques. 

La couleur locale est réduite au strict minimum. La piéce n’est pas 
plus espagnole que celles de Beaumarchais. Gautier a emprunté quelques 
détails historiques pour situer sa comédie: mention de Philippe V, d’Al- 
beroni encombrant qui renvoie |’intrigante princesse des Ursins et place 
sur le tréne Elizabeth Farnése. Mais Gautier ne cherche pas comme V. 
Hugo a brosser une grande fresque historique. 

Refaire 4 son tour le personnage du capitan matamore, voila ot 
Gautier a mis le meilleur de son effort. Nous savons qu’il avait pour ce 
type une affection toute particuliére. A cété de Fierabras, du franc- 
archer de Bagnolet, du Matamore de Corneille, de Jodelet, du capitan 
Chasteaufort, don Melchior fait assez bonne figure. Il a de la tenue, des 
maniéres; A travers les situations fausses oi il circule, il demeure artiste. 
C’est peut-étre 14, croyons-nous, qu’est l’originalité du personnage. Il 
est jeune, d’une inconséquence délicieuse, il ne semble pas s’apercevoir 
du réle qu’il joue lui-méme. N’est-il pas amusant, aprés ses bravades 
antérieures, de l’entendre appeler don Gaspar “bretteur, spadassin, 
matamore’’? Il est doué de ressources infinies; il aime 4 se griser de 
phrases sonores et étourdissantes, longues comme des épées; il posséde 
une verve impayable; il a de ces mots de nature qui sont de vraies 
trouvailles et qui le dépeignent magnifiquement. II vient, croit-il, de 
tuer don Gaspar: “Tu es mort, audacieux! Ah! comme il est grand et 
c’est moi qui l’ai tué!”’ (11, 17.) Avec cela, il est comme Panurge, il craint 
les coups. Gautier a eu l’excellente idée de ne pas en faire un amoureux. 
Il efit été antipathique. Nous l’aimons mieux “dandy.”’ La galanterie, 
voila son fait. Comme il connait son monde, avec quelle grace aisée il 
sait conter fleurettes aux femmes! (11, 9.) 

A cété de lui, don Gaspar nous parait un peu effacé. Digne, d’un 
courage sans fracas, il porte en lui une 4me noble. C’est un peu |’amou- 
reux transi. Son amour, pourtant, 4 l’occasion, lui dicte des audaces. 
On dirait qu’il est 14 pour atténuer l’insolence de don Melchior et pour 
donner a la conclusion une petite note de moralité. 

Le Comte fait un joli contraste avec son neveu. Amusant fantoche, 
sorte de don Guritan moins farouche, il est éternellement soucieux de 
sa dignité et de l’étiquette, 4 tel point qu’il en devient grotesque. Une 
touche d’avarice chez lui achéve de nous le rendre comique. Aussi son 
souhait le plus cher est-il de se débarrasser de ce gredin de neveu, dont 
les mémoires 4 solder l’importunent trop fréquemment. 


Gautier a encore écrit un Couplet d’annonce au public et un Couplet 
final pour une parade en un acte, La Négresse et le Pasha, écrite sur sa 
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demande par Charles de la Rounat pour la sefiora Maria Martinez, dite 
la Malibran noire. Elle fut représentée le 27 décembre 1851 aux Variétés. 
Lovenjoul en donne l’inédit."° Voici 4 titre de curiosité un échantillon 
du style bouffon qui annonce une piéce des plus abracadabrantes. 


Au public 


Ressuscitant un vénérable usage 

Ici, par un couplet préparateur, 

Je viens, dans un respectueux langage, 
Vous demander, messieurs, votre faveur. 


Sachez-le bien, ce n’est qu’a la fin d’la piéce 
Que doit paraitre et que doit v’nir chanter 
Mariquita, la charmante négresse, 

Qu’vous ét’s venus, ce soir, pour écouter. 


Car notre piéc’ n’est pas sans importance. 
Et de Vhistoir’ le droit saint respecté 

S’y voit traiter avecque déférence, 
Comm’ la morale et l’authenticité. 


Etud’ de meeurs et de couleur locale, 

De l’Orient exact échantillon, 

Notre ceuvre est loin d’étre une ceuvre banale; 
C’est de l’or pur et non pas du billon! 


Cette légende empruntée 4 |’Asie, 

Et qui n’ manq’ pas d’quelque excentricité, 
Vaut bien son prix, tant par sa poésie 

Qu’ par ses détails frappants de vérité. 


Voila jusqu’ot pouvait aller l’exubérance rabelaisienne de Gautier! Sa 


fantaisie a passé par bien des nuances, de la plus poétique a la plus 
débridée, son rire a pris de multiples formes, du plus fin au plus débraillé! 

5. Son succes au thédtre—Quoi qu’on en ait dit, les piéces de Gautier, | $2 
sauf deux, ont vu le feu de la rampe et sont restées assez longtemps sur | 33 
laffiche, en dépit des détracteurs, qui ont parlé de chutes et de demi- 


succés. 


Voici, pour chaque piéce, dans leur ordre chronologique, le nombre de 
représentations, d’aprés le dépouillement fait dans le Coureur des Spec- 
tacles et le Corsaire-Saian. A remarquer que, dans chaque cas, nous nous 
sommes arrétés 4 la fin de l’année, quel qu’ait été le mois de la produc- 


tion. 


4 Lovenjoul, Histoire des -uvres de Th. Gautier, 1, 465 et seq. 
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1843, Un Voyage en Espagne, 34 représentations. 
1845, Le Tricorne Enchanié, 27 représentations. 
1846, La Juive de Constantine, 20 représentations. 
1847, Pierrot Posthume, 7 représentations. 
1847, Regardez, mais ne touchez pas, 12 représentations. 


Ce qui fait un total de 100 représentations. 
La Fausse Conversion ne fut pas représentée du vivant de |’auteur. 
Elle eut ’honneur d’étre montée par l’Odéon, mais le 24 avril 1899. 


Gautier ne voulait pas du théAtre tel que les dramaturges de son 
temps le concevaient. I] détestait le théatre 4 thése, le théAtre qui pré- 
tendait moraliser. I] était ennemi des petits moyens commodes, il ne 
cherchait pas le succés du moment. Le théAtre était pour lui avant tout 
un amusement et une ceuvre personnelle, selon la formule de Mérimée 
et de Musset. La fantaisie seule était son guide. Aussi ses productions 
ne répondent-elles pas toujours 4 une définition trés stricte. I] mélange 
les genres comme il mélange les tons. Mais ce qu’il réclamait du drama- 
turge, c’est qu’il ait du style. Justement parce qu’il est bien écrit, le 
théAtre de Gautier n’a pas vieilli. Nous aimons retrouver le Gautier 
spirituel, malicieux, ironique, le jongleur de mots. Mais Gautier possé- 
dait aussi de réelles qualités de dramaturge. I] connaissait les planches, 
les secrets de l’optique théAtrale et nous a prouvé qu’il savait Gessiner 
un caractére, faire brillamment dialoguer ses personnages et, 4 l’occasion, 
produir un moment d’illusion. 

RoBertT G. MAHIEU 

University of Kansas 
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XVII 
THOREAU AND THE ORGANIC PRINCIPLE IN POETRY 


I. THOREAU AND ORGANIC EXPRESSION 


TUDIES of Henry David Thoreau as a man of letters have led pri- 
marily to an examination of his attitude toward nature, society, gov- 
ernment, and religion, and, on the purely literary side, of his style. His 
theory of the art of poetry has received less emphatic attention, perhaps 
because Thoreau wrote very little verse, because he failed to embody his 
theory in any formal discourse, and because it is commonly assumed that 
in the main his theories coincide with those of Emerson. Nevertheless, 
Thoreau was deeply interested in the theory of poetry. His utterances 
concerning it may be found in every volume of his writings and would, 
if brought together, comprise a noteworthy body of poetic theory. 
What, in general, was Thoreau’s conception of the art of poetry? Like 
Emerson, he sought its true basis in truth, goodness, and beauty. These 
three are not to be thought of as separate elements sharing integrally 
in the production of art, but simply as different modes of expression re- 
flecting the divine Mind. To be truly beautiful a work of art must not 
only “‘tally” with nature, to use Whitman’s phrase, but must be ethical 
and useful. He did not share Poe’s contempt for the didactic. Poetic form 
he regarded as inseparably linked with the idea, or intuition. Character 
and style, thought and word, substance and expression are not different 
things, but different aspects of the same thing. ‘‘Poetry is the mysticism 
of mankind,’’ the means by which man establishes his relationship with 
the Divine. The end of art is the spiritual improvement of man, and 
its finest expression is not poetry but the character of the poet. 
Although some recent studies in Thoreau have recognized the organic 
principle as an element in his conception of art and poetry, no one has 
sought to examine his theory from the point of view of the organic, or 
to estimate the importance of that principle in the growth of Thoreau’s 
poetic credo. The object of the present study is (1) to show that Thoreau 
commonly conceived of poetry as organic expression, and (2) to supply 
an exposition of his conception in relation to organic theory.' The study 
attempts to show also that Thoreau’s conception of the organic principle 
embraced far more than poetry, or even than art in general. One may 
fairly claim that it furnishes a key to a better understanding of his basic 


1 The best aids to a study of the organic theory, especially in its relation to the rise of 
German romanticism are Oskar Walzel’s Gehalt und Gestalt (Berlin, 1923), and German 
Romanticism, translated into English by A. E. Lussky (New York, 1932); and Reinhold 
Schwinger and Heinz Nicolai’s Innere Form und dichterische Phantasie (Miinchen, 1935). 
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attitudes toward life. So completely, in fact, did Thoreau succeed in 
making his life the outer expression of an inner, organic principle that it 
has become a standard American example of a life so governed. 

Where Thoreau encountered the idea of poetry as organic expression 
can only be conjectured. That he got it directly from the German or- 
ganic theorists (principally Goethe, Herder, Schelling, and the Schlegels) 
is unlikely; for with the exception of Goethe, Thoreau had little first 
hand acquaintance with German philosophers and critics,? and seems to 
have made no attempts to construct a logically coherent metaphysical 
system.® It is much more probable that he encountered the theory of 
organism in Emerson,‘ in the earlier works of Carlyle, and in Coleridge. 
However that may be, it is evident that Thoreau early conceived of 
poetry not as imitation but expression, and not as something made, 
mechanically shaped by rules imposed from without, but as something 
that grows like an organism in nature. At times his terminology takes 
a botanical turn, as when he speaks of poetry as “a natural fruit,” or 
when he says, “‘as naturally as the oak bears the acorn . . . man bears a 
poem. ... 5 Ordinarily, however, he expresses himself in terms of hu- 
man biology and speaks of the poet as one who “generates poems’ and 
of the poet’s song as a “vital function like breathing.’’’ In making such 
use of biological terminology Thoreau found a fruitful means of account- 
ing not only for the vitality which he believed all true poetry must pos- 
sess, but also for the close, organic relationship between the poet and his 
expression. 

Thoreau’s conception of the organic nature of poetry may be investi- 
gated by examining his two characteristic approaches to the subject: 
(1) his conception of form as an ingrained quality of poetic substance, 
the outer depending upon the inner; and (2) his conception of poetry as 
the organic outgrowth of the poet’s character. First, however, it is de- 
sirable to consider Thoreau’s conception of genius and talent, which 
forms, largely, the substructure upon which his theory of poetry rests. 

? The extent to which Thoreau was directly influenced by German organic theorists of 
the eighteenth century is a matter of question. Mr. P. E. More believes that in its “super- 
ficial aspects the whole body of German romanticism may be found reflected” in Thoreau’s 
works; Shelburne Essays, 5th Series (New York, 1908), pp. 117-118. Mr. Raymond Adams, 
however, denies any notable, direct influence. See his Henry Thoreau’s Literary Theory and 
on” unpublished Doctoral dissertation, University of North Carolina (1928), pp. 

* “Metaphysics,” his friend William Ellery Channing reported, “was his aversion . . . ” 
Thoreau The Poet-Naturalist (Boston, 1902), pp. 50-51. 

* For a discussion of the organic theory in Emerson see Norman Foerster’s American 
Criticism (New York, 1928). 

* Henry David Thoreau’s Writings, Walden Edition (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1906), 1, 94. * Tbid., rx, 191. 7 Ibid., 1, 94. 
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Il. GENIUS AND TALENT 


Thoreau uses the word genius in a variety of meanings, some of which 
appear to be, and perhaps are, contradictory. In the main his meaning 
is unmistakable. Genius is neither knack nor skill.* Nor is it, as with the 
Sturm und Drang romantics, the unrestrained expression of a unique 
subjectivity. Occasionally the word seems to denote mere whim, as 
when he says, ‘Obey the spur of the moment. These [sic] accumulated 
it is that make the impulse and the impetus of the life of genius.””® But 
usually he has in mind Emerson’s idea of whim: divine impulses account- 
able to higher laws than the pedestrian intellect can conceive. Pure 
genius is pure divinity. While it is true, therefore, that no man of pure 
genius has ever lived, it is equally true that no man is wholly without 
genius.'® Consequently a man has it to the degree that the divine comes 
to expression through him. He is but a medium." Like Emerson’s passive 
Master, in building St. Peter’s dome, he lends 


“ ... his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned.’ 


From these statements it is evident that Thoreau believed implicitly 
in the doctrine of divine inspiration. The poet’s intuition does not origi- 
nate in the poet. It does not come to him in some undetermined way 
from forces in nature, nor is it, as with Herder or Taine, the vague prod- 
uct of a Zeitgeist or Nationalgeist. It comes to him, in so far as he is 
genius, from a transcendent rather than from an immanent divinity; 
and its quality is directly proportional to its high source. 

In considering what has thus far been said we must remember that 
Thoreau was referring chiefly to the ideal poet and to genius and inspira- 
tion of the highest order. Fortunately his approach was not always from 
so high a point of elevation. He was well aware that the poet is first of 
all a human being; and that, in giving his thought poetic expression, he 
must practically become, by the active exercise of his human faculties, 
more than a mere passive medium. Thus with all his faith in divine in- 
spiration,’ Thoreau was aware of the danger of self-delusion in an un- 
critical acceptance of all that might loosely be brought within scope of 
the term. He questioned, for example, that all communications coming 
to the poet have the same quality and the same high source. There is, 
to be sure, “divine gossip,” but there is also profane and stale revelation. 
Since man’s ear is fitted to receive both, he must make a choice. Con- 


8 Ibid., 1, 364. ® Tbid., x, 231. 10 Thid., 1, 350. 
1 Tdem., 1X, 236. See also his poem “Inspiration,” v, 396. 

% The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1909), p. 17. 
13 Writings, vim, 471. 14 Thid., va, 290. 
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sequently, the poet has the obligation of testing his intuitions and of 
thus exercising an active function in bringing his thought to expression. 

Thoreau urged other cautions concerning inspiration. The poet must 
not abandon himself to it unreservedly, for poetic frenzy is stupidly un- 
selective. Nor must he pour out his emotion under the influence of im- 
mediate and powerful excitement. Occasionally he advises the poet to 
strike while the heat is in him, but generally he advocates, like Words- 
worth, an interval between the thought and the expression, believing 
that adequate expression can come only from a mind in repose.'* Dis- 
trusting the impassioned utterance of the orator speaking “‘to the mob,” 
he believed that the writer, undistracted by crowds and occasions, speaks 
more truly, since he addresses both the intellect and the heart.!” 

Importantly related to Thoreau’s attitude toward genius and inspira- 
tion was his belief in poetic “unconsciousness.’’ In early romantic theory 
the term was commonly associated with spontaneity and vitality, favorite 
watchwords for expressing the close organic relationship between the 
poet and his poetry. While Thoreau rarely referred directly to sponta- 
neity, he greatly prized vitality in poetry and the element of unconscious- 
ness.'* Only one word, in his opinion, adequately explains the secret of 
Shakespeare’s art, and that is unconsciousness.'® Goethe, in his estima- 
tion, fell short of the highest art because he was poetically too con- 
scious.”° In an absolute sense, Thoreau identified the unconsciousness of 
genius with the consciousness of God,” a point of view which harmonizes 
completely with his theory of pure genius and inspiration. It is apparent, 
therefore, that he valued the unconscious activity of the poet-genius not 
because it facilitates emotional spontaneity” or dispenses with learning, 
but because that medium for divine intuition is best which opposes few- 
est obstacles to a free communication. 

That Thoreau was unwilling to regard a poem simply as an organic 
vegetable growth unshaped by the conscious intellectual processes is 
evident from his conception of the nature and function of talent. Since 
no poet is pure genius, and since few people are fitted to receive a divine 
communication, he must consciously contribute to the expression of his 
thought and embody it in suitable form. Talent must come in support 
of genius. Hearing his friend William Ellery Channing lecture in Concord 
one night, Thoreau found fault because the talk lacked a just arrange- 


6 Tbid., vi, 73. 6 Tbid., tx, 107, 293; vm, 291, 341. 17 Thid., u, 113. 
18 Ibid., 1X, 236; xx, 238-239. 19 Tbid., 1x, 236. 20 Tbid., 1, 348. 
% Thid., 1, 351. 


® “The poet,” he once said, “must not have something pass his bowels merely; that is 
woman’s poetry. He must have something pass his brain and heart and bowels, too, it 
may be, altogether.” Jbid., rx, 165. 
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ment and development of thoughts. He complained that it was all genius 
and no talent. But the “perfect man,’ he believed, “has both... .’” 
Thus Thoreau’s well-known classification of great writing according 
to two kinds—that of genius, which, being divinely inspired, is above 
criticism; and that of intellect and taste**—is purely a hypothetical one, 
which fails practically to deal with the problem of art. For in an absolute 
sense he did not believe that pure genius found its expression in writing. 
“When the poet is most inspired,” he asserted, “... his talent is all 
gone, and he is no longer a poet.’ ‘The best poetry has never been 
written. ...” The best written poetry, therefore, Thoreau, like Schel- 
ling, conceived as a happy combination of the conscious and the uncon- 
scious, i.e., of genius and talent, in which the divine intuition, uncon- 
sciously perceived, is brought to expression by a poet whose logical 
faculties are indispensable for the achievement of that just order and 
arrangement of material which Thoreau considered desirable for clarity.’ 


III. INTUITION AND FORM 


In deriving intuition from the divine, Thoreau was quite explicit; 
concerning the relation between intuition and form he was vague. On 
the whole he seems to have been suspicious of the ordinary implications 
of the word form, confusing it with formalism, which he detested. The 
problem, however, whether the outer form of a work of art is the artist’s 
presentation of an inner thought-form (Winkelmann’s Bild im Verstand, 
or the endon eidos of Plotinus), or whether it is an innate quality of the 
artist’s intuition, which shapes itself as it develops, he seems never to 
have resolved to any satisfactory degree of clarity. Both conceptions, 
or at least implications of both, may be found in his writings, and it is 
difficult to distinguish between the two. 

When Thoreau asserted, for example, that the best poem rarely gets 
itself written, for when it might have been written the poet forgot it, 
he is apparently tending toward a conception like that of Plotinus, that 
outer form is an imperfect imitation of inner, or intelligible, form. Ac- 
cording to this conception, try as he may, the poet is so limited by his 
human qualities and powers that he will never be able to represent in 
external form the idea that has come to him. The outer form may ap- 
proximate the inner form, but the presentation will never be perfect. 
Consequently, art-form is inferior to inner form, and art inferior to idea. 
It seems likely, therefore, that in ascribing to poetry and art a position 
subordinate to the poet’s thought and character, Thoreau was following 


8 Ibid., vit, 119. *4 Tbid., t, 400-401. 5 Tbid., 1, 364. 
°6 Thid., vu, 153. 27 Tbid., 1, 401. 
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a conception based primarily upon the doctrine of imitation rather than 
upon the principle of organic growth. 

In the main, however, Thoreau conceived of a poem as a natural fruit, 
as a single “‘undivided, unimpeded expression fallen ripe into literature,” 
possessing its own rhythm and measure.”* Attributing to it organic proc- 
esses and life, he commonly regarded form not as something mechani- 
cally shaped from without, but organically inherent in the intuition, 
growing from within outward and shaping itself as it grows.” In many 
particulars his conception of form approximates that of the German 
idealistic philosopher, Friederich Schelling, and of the later Goethe, both 
of whom played important réles in the development of the modern 
organic theory. Like Schelling, Thoreau seems to have believed that as 
the inner creative force, or character, of a phenomenon in nature deter- 
mines its outer form, in like manner an intuition has its own vitality, 
or character, which determines its form.*® The unity and completeness 
of an intuition, or of a phenomenon in nature, exist, therefore, not pri- 
marily in its outer form, but in the creative force or shaping power which 
produced it. True form is not merely a shell, a boundary and a limitation 
imposed from without, but a measure and proportionateness which the 
being, or intuition, imposes upon itself. A thing is never determined by 
its boundaries, said Schelling, but by its innate power, through which 
it announces itself as an organic unit. This power, working both con- 
sciously and unconsciously, constitutes the bond between intuition and 
form. The art which presents only the shell is dead. The outer basis of 
all beauty is, to be sure, form; but, since true form cannot exist without 
being, wherever there is form there is character. The real basis of beauty, 
therefore, is the character of the being, the very root from which beauty 
springs. The function of the artist is not to imitate outer form, but to 
recognize the character of the creative idea within him, and by lifting it 
out of time to create an eternal archetype, or original.*! 

Goethe, following the thought of Schelling in some particulars, also 
sought to reconcile tke inherent duality of form and intuition by ascrib- 


*3 Tbid., 1, 350; xu, 74. 

*9 For a clear statement of the distinction between mechanic and organic form see 
W. G. T. Shedd, The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (New York, 1871), tv, 55. 

* Friederich W. Schelling, “Uber das Verhiltniss der bildenden Kunst zu der Natur,” 
Sdmtliche Werke (Stuttgart, 1860), Erster Abteilung, Siebenter Band, SS. 291-329. This 
work was translated into English by J. Elliot Cabot of Harvard University and published 
in F. H. Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany (Carey and Hart, 1847). That Thoreau had read 
Hedge’s book, particularly the selection from Schelling, has not been ascertained. His per- 
sonal acquaintance with Cabot and his interest in the subject of Schelling’s article make 
it appear probable, however, that he had at least some knowledge of Schelling’s discussion. 

* Tbid., SS. 300 ff. 
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ing to the intuition a creative force, which, proceeding from within, 
organically generates its own form.” The artist, he believed, must depend 
upon feeling and a higher kind of perception to guide him in finding the 
form most appropriate to the character of the intuition. Once the form 
is found, the artist must vitalize it by breathing into it his own spirit 
and then proceed consciously to bring the idea to organic fruition. 

It is apparent that the doctrine of organic form, when applied to 
poetic expression, runs the danger of formlessness; for it not only places 
a much greater emphasis upon intuition than upon form, but it leaves, 
perforce, the matter of form largely to chance because of the almost 
insuperable difficulty the poet experiences in recognizing the character 
of the creative idea that has come to him. Since the poet cannot be 
certain what is the precise character of his intuition, how can he be cer- 
tain of the form? If one conceived of artistic expression as entirely the 
product of unconscious activity, as for example the bird’s song in nature, 
form would dispose of itself as a strictly natural product. But in recog- 
nizing the necessity of conscious participation on the part of the poet, 
Schelling allowed for some responsibility in determining the form of the 
intuition. Goethe, facing this problem, met the difficulty in his later, 
classical period by vitalizing the old and tried forms. Painstaking in the 
matter of form, he denounced dead forms, not because of the forms but 
because of the deadness.* 

The tendency toward formlessness inherent in romantic organic doc- 
trine is apparent not only in much of Thoreau’s own composition, but 
in his conception of art and poetry generally; for, though Thoreau points 
out the necessity of giving a discourse proper order and arrangement, it 
is obvious that form in the sense of structural unity, based upon an har- 
monious relation of parts to the whole and of the whole to its parts, was 
for him a distinctly secondary interest. For a confirmation of this state- 
ment one needs only to remember the almost complete lack of such 
unity in Thoreau’s two best-known books, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers and Walden. In the construction of minor units Thoreau 
was a master; but in the larger units he achieved, in the main, only such 
unity as arises from a centrality of mood and an attitude toward life 
rather than from structure. 

That he minimized the value of form may be seen in other particulars. 
The idea, for example, of classifying literature, after the manner of 
Aristotle, into types, or genres, each subject to a definite structural 
principle, did not appeal to him. The form of the epic and the lyric he 


® Sdmtliche Werke, Yubilaumsausgabe (Weimar, 1887), xxxu1I, 42. 
% Tbid., xxxvi, 115 ff. 
* John Peter Eckermann, Gespriche mit Goethe (Leipzig, 1885), m1, 242-244. 
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scarcely mentioned. When he spoke of the drama, it was not of its form 
but of its artificiality.** He objected to the novel because it lacked vitality 
and failed to stimulate thought. Of its form he had nothing to say. Like 
Wordsworth, he drew no sharp distinctions between poetry and prose. 
His conviction that the “loftiest written wisdom is either rhymed or in 
some way musically measured—is, in form as well as in substance, 
poetry,” wavered when he later encountered the sublime sentences of 
the Bhagavat Gita.*" 

That he shared the romantic contempt for a mechanical following of 
rules may be seen in his distinguishing of the man of genius, the artist, 
and the artisan: 


The man of genius . . . is an originator, an inspired or demonic man, who pro- 
duces a perfect work of art in obedience to laws yet unexplored. The artist is he 
who detects and applies the laws from observation of the works of genius. .. . 
The artisan is he who merely applies the rules which others have detected.** 


The work of the artisan, therefore, Thoreau regarded as a slavish imita- 
tion unworthy the name of art, exactly comparable to the “sort of manu- 
facture’”’ Edward Young had in mind when he spoke against imitation.*® 

Although Thoreau minimized the importance of architectonic struc- 
ture, it must not be assumed that he shared the extreme naturalistic 
conception of the early German romantics, later reflected in Whitman, 
for example, that poetic expression should be without form other than 
that which belongs to the free growth of an organism in nature. Like 
Goethe, Thoreau saw no reason for rejecting the old and established 
forms, provided their use did not tend toward literary sterility. In his 
critical essay on Carlyle Thoreau found occasion to direct against 
Carlyle precisely the same charge that Carlyle had brought against Jean 
Paul Richter. Carlyle had said of Richter: 


the beaten paths of literature lead the safeliest to the goal; and the talent pleases 
us most which submits to shine with new gracefulness through old forms.“ 


Thoreau heartily endorses the truth of this statement and wishes that 
Carlyle had followed his own precept. He furthermore agrees with Car- 
lyle that no mind is too noble or too peculiar to work by means of pre- 
scribed laws, and he speaks approvingly of Carlyle’s assertion that 
Sophocles, Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Goethe produced great litera- 


% Writings, x, 154; xvt, 188. % Tbid., 1, 72; 1, 116. 

7 Tbid., 1, 149, 93-94. 38 Thid., 1, 350. 

* “Conjectures on Original Composition,” in The Great Critics, Edited by J. H. Smith 
and E. W. Parks (New York, 1932), p. 358. 

Floyd Stovall’s Walt W hitman, Representative Selections (New York, 1934), pp. xxiv 
xXV. @ Writings, tv, 338. 
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ture, not by innovations of form, but by the spirit they breathed into 
the form used.” Hence, it is apparent that what Thoreau meant to reject 
was not form, but formalism; not working principles, but fetters. He 
saw no violation of the organic principle in following the old forms, but 
in following dead forms—forms mechanically chosen and mechanically 
applied, and into which, to borrow a phrase from Goethe, ‘“‘das Hauch 
eines Lebens”’ had not been breathed. 

In an attempt to account for the minor interest that Thoreau ex- 
hibited in architectonic form, it has been charged that he depended pri- 
marily upon instinct to shape the ripe product of his pen, trusting that 
at length it would fall from him without notice “as a leaf from a tree.’’* 
While one may find in Thoreau’s writing passages which tend to support 
such a view, the statement that he had no standard beyond that of feel- 
ing is unwarranted. Like the romantic organic theorists, Thoreau valued 
the element of unconsciousness because of the divine origin of the poet’s 
intuition; but like them also he recognized the necessity, in bringing the 
“ripe product” to expression, of the active participation of the poet’s 
conscious faculties, his brain as well as his heart.“ It was precisely this 
conscious participation on the part of the poet that Thoreau had in 
mind when he asserted that talent must come in support of genius.“ 
Looking, as we have seen, to the promptings of genius (from the divine) 
to supply the intuition, he also looked to genius coupled with talent to 
shape the ripe product of his pen, a conception common to both Schelling 
and Goethe. The charge, therefore, that he depended upon feeling to 
determine his theme, to select his words and phrases, to give structural 
unity to the piece, and finally to act as judge of the value and success 
of the thing written“ fails to represent accurately his conception of 
poetic expression, since it leaves out of account Thoreau’s belief in the 
conscious participation of the poet. 

Nor does the charge offer, at best, more than a partial explanation for 
Thoreau’s minor interest in form. Again like the German organic theo- 
rists, Thoreau placed far greater value upon the poet’s thought than 
upon the manner of its expression. The theme, he believed, was of pri- 
mary consideration. One should not seek expressions, but thoughts to 
be expressed.‘ Style should not intrude upon the thought; for that style 
is best, he argued, in which the matter is all in all and the manner nothing 


42 Idem. * Raymond Adams, op. cit., p. 106. “ Writings, 1x, 165. 

% Tbid., vit, 119. Raymond Adams, of. cit., pp. 79-80. 

‘7 Writings, tx, 157; vi, 204. Thoreau said elsewhere (xv, 121) that the theme is nothing, 
but the life everything. His many references to the importance of truth in the writing of 
great poetry, however, leave little doubt that his interest lay primarily in substance rather 
than in mere expression. 
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at all—a statement too extreme to express Thoreau’s actual point of 
view, but valuable in revealing where he placed the emphasis.** The pri- 
mary duty of the poet, therefore, is to express truth; and in so far as he 
expresses it, the form of the expression is organically conditioned by the 
quality of the thought and, as we shall see, of the character of the poet. 

Thoreau’s insistence upon the importance of truth led him, like Words- 
worth, to conceive of poetry as opposed to science rather than to prose. 
Science, he believed, does not dzal primarily with truth. It deals with 
facts as something unrelated to human life, and robs them of their 
symbolical meaning.*® Poetry, on the other hand, deals with the anima, 
not with the phenomena of dead matter.5° The world of particulars 
undergoes infinite change, but behind this ceaseless flux is the One Mind, 
manifesting itself in truth, goodness, and beauty, superior to change.*! 
The poet who would seek truth must not look for it in the world of ap- 
pearance, but must search for it in the reality of Mind underlying that 
world. His material is not so much material as supernatural.” 

The truth of poetry, consequently, is superior to the truth of science, 
for it is based upon the universal and the general rather than upon the 
idiosyncratic and the particular. Poetry is a universal language. It has 
no antiquity, for it is timeless.* The chief value of mythology lies in its 
universal significance. “‘A fact truly stated,” said Thoreau,” .. . ac- 
quires a mythologic or universal significance. . . . Express it without ex- 
pressing yourself.’ In thus emphasizing impersonality as a characteris- 
tic of great writing, Thoreau distinguished himself sharply from the 
romantic Gefiihlsmensch, who regarded poetry as a vehicle to express 
one’s emotional uniqueness. That Thoreau approached literature from 
a subjective point of view is obvious; but instead of emphasizing his 
uniqueness, he perceived clearly that all men are related to the One 
Mind, and that that subjectivity is best which best reflects the universal. 

But if Thoreau exhibited relatively little interest in form in the sense 
of architectonic, he was particularly interested in form in the sense of 
style. In fact, it is in the latter sense, usually, that he thinks of form and 
of art generally, and it is here primarily that his conception of organism 
manifests itself. For literary embellishment and for what is commonly 
called Belles Lettres and Beaux Arts Thoreau had little patience.™ The 
art which only “gilds the surface and demands a superficial polish, with- 
out reaching the core,” he regarded merely as “varnish and filigree.” 


‘8 Thid., rx, 86. ‘9 Thid., rx, 155-156; xv1, 164-175; xvm1, 23, 171. 
*° Tbid., xix, 154. 5! Tbid., xtv, 245; 1, 162; xu, 4. 
® Ibid., va, 157. 3 Tbid., 1, 98. 


 Ibid., rx, 85, 381. It was the mythologic and universal qualities that pleased Thoreau 
when contemplating the poetry of ancient Greece. % Tbid., x, 278-279; xvi, 206. 
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But the “work of genius . . . has an ingrained polish. . . . Like the dia- 
mond it has only to be cut to be polished, and its surface is a window to 
its interior splendors.* Deprecating emphasis upon form at the expense 
of thought, he spoke contemptuously of an analysis of style based on 
rules of grammar, punctuation, and rhetoric as the Chinese, Aristotelian 
method. His jingle 
Any fool can make a rule / And every fool will mind it.*” 

is typical of his attitude toward formalism in general. 

Yet Thoreau did not mean to reject ornamental beauty altogether. I/ 
his statements concerning architecture may be applied to poetry, such 
beauty is desirable if it has “grown from within outward, out of the 
necessities and the character of the indweller . . . out of some uncon- 
scious truthfulness, and nobleness . . . ,”** if, in other words, such beauty 
is essentially and ethically organic. And not only ornamental beauty, but 
all beauty Thoreau considered organic in the same way. With Plotinus 
he regarded it not as something exterior to a thing, the product of struc- 
tural symmetry and proportion, but an inherent quality of its character, 
something inextricably associated with truth and goodness.* It is only 
when these “‘cellestial thrins,” as Thoreau called truth, goodness, and 
beauty,®° meet together in one soul that that soul becomes great, and 
produces within the poet that inner form, or character, without which 
great poetry is impossible. 

Thoreau likewise regarded the relation between thought and language 
as organic. The great thought, he believed, is never found “in a mean 
dress, but is of virtue to ennoble the language. . . . The lofty tone which 
is its indispensable breath is grace to the eye and music to the ear.’ 
The passage reminds one of Longinus’s conception of the origin of noble 
diction. Language is therefore vitally conditioned by thought and stands 
in so close a relationship to it as to be almost inseparable. Thus Thoreau, 
anticipating Croce in this particular, regarded the translation of an 
author as in a real sense impossible, and for this reason cultivated his 
early knowledge of Greek and Latin and read the classics in the original.” 

In conceiving of poetry as the organic expression of the poet, Thoreau 
does not seem to have entertained, however, the conception, more or 
less common among organic theorists following Herder,® that literature 

% Tbid., vm, 275. 87 Thid., xx, 125; xvi, 372. 

58 Thid., 11, 52. See also pp. 44, 51, and in rx, 181-182. 

* See, however, ibid., vit, 181. ® Tbid., vit, 51. 8 Tbid., vit, 266. 

® Tbid., m, 115. In this respect Thoreau differed from Emerson, for whose comment on 
translation see The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1909), v1, 195. 

® For a penetrating discussion of Herder’s conception of literature as a “national plant” 
see R. R. Ergang’s Herder and the Foundations of German Nationalism (Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1931). 
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is in the same manner the organic expression of a nation or country. 
Unlike his contemporary Whitman, who loved to think of America as 
a great body with veins full of poetical stuff,“ Thoreau seems to have 
cared little either about a corporate state or a corporate society. Think- 
ing almost entirely in terms of the individual, his conviction was, as we 
have seen, that poetry deals with truth unrestricted by factors of time, 
place, or nation. In seeking a better world through the improvement of 
the individual by means of poetry, he troubled himself little about a 
Nationalgeist, or about the importance of a national literature. 

It may be said, then, by way of summary, that though Thoreau’s 
conception of the relation between intuition ana form was, on the whole, 
vague, he commonly thought of form as organic in much the same way 
that Schelling and the later Goethe thought of it; namely, as an inherent 
quality of the intuition, shaping itself from within outward. He accepted 
the old and tried forms as suitable means of expression, provided they 
were vitalized by the living breath of the poet. So deeply, however, was 
he impressed with the importance of thought and its truthful and sincere 
expression that his own practice tended toward formlessness, and his 
theory gave little attention to form in the sense of structure. Inclined 
to confuse form with formalism, he was, nevertheless, deeply interested 
in style, believing this to be the speaking exterior of the poet’s character, 
and thus organic in a high sense. 


IV. POETRY AS THE ORGANIC OUTGROWTH OF CHARACTER 


While the idea of form as the organic quality of poetic substance was 
an important aspect of Thoreau’s theory of art, his conviction that 
poetry itself is an organic outgrowth of the poet’s character was also 
important. This conviction underlies so much of Thoreau’s thinking that 
one can scarcely judge either of his theory of poetry or of his life without 
taking serious account of it. 

The idea that a poet’s character is the soil out of which poetry grows 
and that only as the poet is truly great can he write great poetry, is not, 
of course, original with Thoreau. It has a long history. Longinus had 
this thought in mind when he referred to sublimity as the “echo of a 
great soul.’ In comparatively modern times it has found its best expres- 
sion and most illustrious example perhaps in the character and writing 


“ See section 9, “By Blue Ontario’s Shore.” 

® W. Rhys Roberts, Longinus On the Sublime (Cambridge University Press, 1907) 
Chapter 9, p. 61. See alse Strabo, Geography, Tr. by H. C. Hamilton and F. Falconer 
(London, 1854), 1, 27; Plotinus, K. S. Guthries’ translation (London, 1918), 1, 54; J. E. 
Spingarn, Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, esp. p. 271. Oskar Walzel, in Gehalt und 
Gestalt (Berlin, 1925), has sought to trace the idea from Shaftesbury to Goethe and Herder. 
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of Milton. The poet, Milton once wrote, “who would not be frustrate 
of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought him selfe 
to bee a true Poem, that is, a composition, and patterne of the best and 
honourablest things. ...’® 

The earnestness with which Thoreau sought to refine his own character 
through discipline is well known. In order to preserve the poetic faculties 
in the best condition, he too, like Milton, would live sparely and chastely 
Me by exercising rigorous control over his passions and appetites; for “That 
pie: 2 aim in life is highest,” he believed, ‘“‘which requires the highest and finest 
Me discipline.”’*’ “Every man is the builder of a temple, called his body. 
... We are all sculptors and painters, and our material is our own flesh 
and blood and bones. Any nobleness begins at once to refine a man’s 
features, any meanness or sensuality to imbrute them.’’®* Thus like a 
true Renaissance man Thoreau conceived of beauty as ethical rather 
than esthetic. Beauty and goodness are inseparably connected, and both 
are manifestations of divine power. Not all people are capable of seeing 
beauty, at least not to the same degree. Proceeding from within, beauty 
is organically related to the poet’s character. Its perception is a moral 
test, and no poet can see beauty who has failed to achieve beauty of 
character.®® 

Thoreau’s faith in the growth of character through discipline, deeply 
rooted in the soil of practical Puritan idealism, served to protect him 
from the excesses of romanticism. The unrestrained emotionalism of the 
European romantics, particularly of the ‘‘Werther” type—and the un- 
Fae realizable idealism that finally led to irony, disillusionment, and despair 
Reo. —were completely alien to his attitude toward life. With the later Goethe 
ae) Ge he repudiated das Krankhafte, and followed Carlyle in conceiving of 
: health as the most effective basis for moral, intellectual, and physical 
growth. Regarding man as in a large measure the artificer of his own 
destiny,”® he believed, like Emerson, that man has within himself all 
4 that is needful for right governance. Consequently it is easy to accept 
Channing’s statement that Thoreau repeated more than any other lines 
those of Samuel Daniel: 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 
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Without going into the question whether Thoreau hoped to become a 





tk %® Elegy vi, The Works of John Milton, Frank Allen Patterson, General Editor (New 
i York, 1931), m1, Part 1, 303-304. *' Writings, x, 433. % Tbid., 11, 245. 
Bi * Tbid., rx, 182; x, 126; xm, 59; xvi, 286. Thoreau’s interest in English Renaissance 
ff authors has been shown by Norman Foerster, “The Intellectual Heritage of Thoreau,” 
eee F The Texas Review, 11, No. 3, 192-212; and by H. S. Canby, Classic Americans (New York, 
Hin 1931), pp. 185-186. 1 Writings, vit, 25. 1 [bid., 1, 407. 
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writer of great poetry himself,” the fact remains that he very early con- 
ceived of poetry as intimately associated with the poet’s life and char- 
acter. ‘‘Expression is the act of the whole man....”™ It is not the 
product of the head alone, nor of the heart alone, but of every member, 
for “‘Whatever things I perceive with my entire man, those let me record 
and it will be poetry.’ It is important, therefore, if poetry is to be vital 
and strong, that it proceed from an organically sound poet. “Health 
makes the poet .. . ,”’ for only the “healthiest man in the world is sensi- 
ble to the finest influence. ...”75 The literature of complaint he re- 
garded as incompatible with genius. He could not believe that Greek 
mythology and poetry had been produced by a consumptive or dyspeptic 
race.”* His constant plea was for healthy sentences and healthy books 
which could stand the test of unobstructed sunshine.”” 

It is evident, however, that when Thoreau spoke of health he had in 
mind more than mere physical soundness. Health is a sound relationship 
to nature, a psychological adjustment to one’s environment, a harmony 
with the world without.”* But in the most important sense health is 
inner harmony, and is achieved by those who are at peace with them- 
selves.”* It is in this high and composite sense that Thoreau believed that 
health makes the poet. 

The poet, then, must not merely report what he has heard of other 
men’s lives, nor deal with themes arbitrarily chosen from those hovering 
on the periphery of his interest. He must write straight from his charac- 
ter and give a sincere account of his life.*° Every stroke of the chisel 
must enter his own flesh. He once wrote: 


My life hath been the poem I would have writ, 
But I could not both live and live to utter it.* 


How deeply his conception of the autobiographic and ethical character 
of poetry became imbedded in Thoreau’s thinking is evident from his 
belief that the divinest poem is, in the ordinary sense, no poem at all, 
but the life of a great man.® The true poem is not that which the public 
reads, but is what he has become through his work;* and the real ques- 
tion is not how the artist has expressed his idea, but the degree to which 
it has obtained form and expression in his own life. Consequently, true 
art is not an escape from life, nor is it “a bald imitation or rival of Na- 
ture, but the restored original of which she is the reflection.’’** Thus the 


” It is known, however, that he regarded writing as his profession. See xv, 121; Chan- 


ning, op. cit., pp. 49, 83. 73 Writings, vim, 441. ™ Tbid., vim, 442. 
% Ibid., vir, 160. % Tbid., x1x, 70. ™ Tbid., 1, 101, 106, 93. 
8 Ibid., x1, 394; xvi, 457. 19 Tbid., vit, 354. - © Ibid., m1, 4. 


*! Thid., vu, 275. 8 Ibid., I, 329. 8 Tbid., vit, 157. * Tbid., vit, 167. 
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prime function of poetry, Thoreau believed, is the moral improvement 
of man. Poetry and art do not exist for their own sakes, but for man’s 
sake—a conception which accounts in large measure for his scorn for 
the Belles Lettres and the Beaux Arts. Should the time ever come when 
man is perfect, that which we call art will no longer be needed, for it 
will have fulfilled its highest function. 

As Thoreau grew older his belief that the true poem shapes itself in 
the life of the poet became stronger. More conscious of the life-poem 
than of the art-poem, he tended to regard art as important chiefly in its 
ethical function. He found it increasingly difficult to disssociate art from 
autobiography, and expressed the conviction that the real facts of a 
poet’s life were of more value than his art. He came to regret that while 
Shakespeare left us his fancies and imaginings, we know nothing about 
his actual life. 

Yet with all his emphasis upon the character and life of the poct, 
Thoreau’s conception of poetry never became narrowly subjective. In 
demanding a knowledge of the “actual life” of an author, Thoreau ex- 
ti pected more than a mere record of the externalities of such a life. The 
a bald reconstruction of biographical incident he considered relatively un- 
bl 
‘ 
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important. True biography is essentially the revelation of the poet’s 
soul. Being timeless, it is always present and valid.*® Thus his preference 


RCE in. 


for universal rather than for particular truth led him to believe that by 
expressing himself the poet was expressing the permanent truths of man- 
kind, an expression, consequently, that is organic in the best sense. 

‘ : V. THE ORGANIC PRINCIPLE IN THOREAU’S CRITICISM OF CARLYLE 





Thoreau’s application of the organic principle in his critical writing 
may best be illustrated by the essay on Carlyle, the most finished piece 
Zz of criticism that Thoreau ever achieved.*’ Here the very approach is 
based upon the organic conception, for instead of dealing with each of 
x Carlyle’s works consecutively, he chose to regard them “all as one work, 
as is the man himself,”** that is, as an organic whole proceeding from 
an organic entity, or, to use one of Thoreau’s favorite expressions, as 
the very fruit of the man. 

Concerning the architectonic form of Carlyle’s work, Thoreau, as 
migkt be expected, has little to say beyond pointing out that Carlyle 
apparently writes without particular design or responsibility.*® In evalu- 
ating Carlyle’s style, however, he speaks at length; and here again the 
approach is basically organic. Style, said Thoreau, referring to style in 
general but obviously including Carlyle’s, is something beyond a man’s 


% Tbid., xv1, 131. % Tbid., vit, 268-270, 325; xv1, 46. 
8 Tbid., tv, 316-355. 88 Ibid., tv, 350. 8 Tbid., tv, 329. 
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determination.® It is not a mere garment of thought arbitrarily chosen 
by the writer, but its inevitable garment, the speaking exterior of an 
inner quality or form. Thus Thoreau described Carlyle’s thought as ir- 
regular and impetuous, and regarded his style as the organic outgrowth 
of the character of his thought. Like the style of Richter, it groaned with 
indescribable metaphors and allusions and flowed onward, not like a 
river, but like an inundation. 

Commending Carlyle’s style for its originality and colloquial qualities, 
and believing that it had aided, in some measure, in breaking the “fetters 
which a merely . . . pedantic class had imposed upon it,” Thoreau was 
nevertheless conscious of an important defect in Carlyle’s style, for 
Carlyle, he asserted, must plead guilty to the charge of mannerism. ‘He 
not only has his vein, but his peculiar manner of working it.”” A style 
thus freighted with mannerism might effectively serve as a vehicle for 
the communication of thought in his own age, but he questioned its 
equal effectiveness in the “silent centuries to come.’”™ 

Implicit in Thoreau’s criticism of Carlyle’s style is the charge that 
the fault of style argues a fault of character. With this principle in mind, 
Thoreau quotes a passage from Carlyle to show that he is guilty of the 
same defect which he has imputed to Richter. The passage, already 
quoted in part (Section m1), is sufficiently important to be reintroduced 
here, since it reveals not only Thoreau’s conviction that style is the or- 
ganic outgrowth of the poet’s character but also his attitude with regard 
to the commonly accepted forms of literary composition, particularly of 
classic Greek origin. The well-trodden paths of literature, he believed, 
“lead the safeliest to the goal,” which submit “to shine with new grace- 
fulness through old forms. Nor is the noblest and most peculiar mind too 
noble or peculiar for working by prescribed laws; Sophocles, Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, . . . Goethe, how little did they innovate on the given forms 
of composition, how much in the spirit they breathed into them!’ 
Thoreau likewise approves a passage which Carlyle has translated from 
Schiller to the effect that while the artist will take the matter for his 
works from the present time, under ideal conditions, he will derive their 
form from the ancient Greeks. Thus, by reason of his mannerism, 
Carlyle had not followed, Thoreau believed, the safest paths. He had 
not followed the old forms, which lead to both an inner and an outer 
form of simplicity, calmness, and perspicuity, but had succumbed to 
innovations. For these reasons Thoreau regarded Carlyle’s style as dis- 
tinctly inferior to that of Goethe, whose universal manner of expression 


* Idid., tv, 330. % Tbid., 1v, 330-331, 323, 325. * Tbid., tv, 338. 
* Tbid., 1v, 331-332. % Tbid., tv, 338. % Tbid., tv, 339. 
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seemed more durable and indicative of a greater and more disciplined 
mind.* 

In his examination of Carlyle as a critic, Thoreau likewise proceeded 
upon the basis of organic principle. Carlyle, he states emphatically, is 
not a critic of poetry, using the term in a broad sense.*’ The statement 
is based upon the conviction that Carlyle comes short of being a truly 
great poet himself because he lacks the highest qualities of character, 
indispensable for the utterance of true poetry. He finds, for example, 
that Carlyle is too much concerned with the practical matters of the 
world, a hero instead of a poet. He deals with particular truths rather 
than with general and permanent truths. He is not a seer and prophet, 
as every true poet must be, but a brave reviewer of what has happened. 
He represents the reformer class and thus is burdened with the weight 
of a thousand grievances, which, until righted, will leave him no repose. 
The true poet, on the contrary, is a catholic observer of men and events 
who maintains his serenity in the face of all disappointments and pre- 
serves a healthy outlook upon life. In Carlyle, Thoreau finds a “universal 
plaint,” settled, unappeasable, serious. He lacks blitheness and cheer- 
fulness. There is too much shopwork and thrashing of the anvil and not 
enough true, sunny perspiration. ‘‘We know very well,”’ says Thoreau, 
“the nature of this man’s sadness, but we do not know the nature of his 
gladness.” Thus he finds in Carlyle too much of the negative and not 
enough of the positive qualities of the poet. He is a rare preacher, but 
he presents no calm philosophy of life.** What we want to hear, said 
Thoreau—and the comment contains most that is essential in his con- 
ception of the organic principle in literature—“is more of his inmost 
life; his hymn and prayer more; his elegy and eulogy less; that he should 
speak more from his character, and less from his talent; ... that he 
should say what he believes, without suspecting that men disbelieve it, 
out of his never misunderstood nature.” 

To summarize then, Thoreau’s criticism of Carlyle is based upon or- 
ganic theory primarily in two ways: (1) he found that the peculiarity 
of Carlyle’s style, or outer form, was rooted in the irregular and impetu- 
ous quality of his thought and character; and (2) he believed that his 
criticism fell short of true poetic greatness because he lacked, in sufficient 
degree, the serenity, the health, and the universality organically neces- 
sary for its production. 

FRED W. Lorcu 

Iowa State College 

% Tbid., tv, 332, 338. 7 Tbid., tv, 340. 

%8 Ibid., tv, 340 ff. % Tbid., Iv, 349. 
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XVIII 
MATTHEW ARNOLD AND SAINTE-BEUVE 


N a letter to Cardinal Newman, written when he was fifty years old, 

Matthew Arnold mentions four people from whom he is conscious of 
having learnt—Goethe, Wordsworth, Sainte-Beuve, and Newman him- 
self. Arnold goes on to explain that he does not mean merely receiving a 
strong impression but actually acquiring “habits, methods, ruling ideas, 
which are constantly with me.’ Much as he admired Newman, Goethe, 
and Wordsworth, Arnold’s literary fame owes more to Sainte-Beuve 
than to any other one man. The two volumes of Essays in Criticism, 
which contain Arnold’s most interesting and enduring prose, are a last- 
ing monument to the force of Sainte-Beuve’s ideas. Posterity would 
gladly exchange Arnold’s attempts to rationalize religion for a few more 
volumes of literary essays, but unfortunately, much as he admired 
Sainte-Beuve, he was too much of an Englishman to follow in Sainte- 
Beuve’s footsteps. Sir Walter Raleigh used to maintain? that Arnold 
was thoroughly unEnglish in his tastes and that he invariably con- 
demned everything that was characteristically British. If that were true 
he would not have yearned for England as he did whenever he went 
abroad. Arnold had an unerring eye for national defects, but no man 
could care more deeply for the welfare of his country. Beneath the gay 
exterior of the man of the world Arnold was serious to the extent of 
didacticism. In the letters to his mother he is continually saying that 
he thinks such and such an article “will do good.” Sainte-Beuve never 
spared himself in the Causeries du Lundi, but he probably worried more 
about giving a faithful portrait than about “doing good.” 

In the year 1859 Arnold found himself spending a good deal of his 
time abroad collecting information for his report on Popular Education 
in France. He was thirty-seven years old. If not yet well known to the 
public, he was already a man of some importance in the literary world. 
Sohrab and Rustum, Thyrsis, and Rugby Chapel had already been pub- 
lished; and, though he had not challenged the popularity of Tennyson 
or Mrs. Browning, Oxford had recognized him as her own by appointing 
him to the professorship of poetry. In 1851 he had accepted an inspector- 
ship of schools—offered him by Lord Lansdowne, for whom he was act- 
ing as private secretary—not because he was passionately interested in 
education but because he wanted to marry and consequently needed an 
assured income. When the proposal was made to him that he should go 
abroad as Special Commissioner to inquire into the state of education 


1 Unpublished Letters of Matthew Arnold, edited by Arnold Whitridge (Yale University 
Press, 1923), p. 65. 2 Sir Walter Raleigh, Some Authors (Oxford, 1923), p. 305. 
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in foreign countries, the relief from the daily drudgery of school inspect- 
ing was peculiarly welcome. He writes to his sister: 


You know that I have no special interest in the subject of public education, but 
a mission like this appeals even to the general interest which every educated man 
cannot help feeling in such a subject. I shall for five months get free from the 
routine work of it, of which I sometimes get very sick, and be dealing with its 
history and principles.’ 

Arnold was no stranger in Paris. He had friends there already and his 
educational mission soon enlarged his acquaintance. The charm of his 
personality, his readiness to please and to be pleased assured him a 
warm welcome. His pamphlet on England and the Italian Question, 
which was very sympathetic to the policy of Napoleon III, predisposed 
French officials in his favor. It was not long before “monsieur le Pro- 
fesseur Doctor Arnold, Directeur-Général de toutes les écoles de |a 
Grande Bretagne,” as his French friends quite erroneously insisted on 
calling him, was dining with Guizot, Villemain, the Duc de Broglie, and 
Barthélemy de St. Hilaire. He caught a glimpse of Byron’s Countess 
Guiccioli, and of Mlle von Armin, the daughter of Goethe’s Bettina. 
But it was Sainte-Beuve more than anyone else whose society he really 
enjoyed. A letter of August 19 contains the first mention of their meet- 
ing, though they had been in correspondence on literary matters as 
early as 1854. 

Paris 
August 19, 1859 
. .. After writing to you on Friday, I strolled out a little, came back and dressed, 
and drove to Sainte Beuve’s, which is an immense way off, close to the Brittany 
railway. He had determined to take me to dine chez le Restaurant du Quartier, 
the only good one, he says, and we dined in the cabinet where G. Sand, when she 
is in Paris, comes and dines every day. Sainte-Beuve gave me an excellent dinner, 
and was in full vein of conversation, which, as his conversation is about the best 
to be heard in France, was charming. After dinner he took me back to his own 
house, where we had tea; and he showed me a number of letters he had had from 
G. Sand and Alf. de Musset at the time of their love affair, and then again at the 
time of their rupture. You may imagine how interesting this was after Elle et 
Lui. Sainte-Beuve says I must read Lwi et Elle to finish the history, and then to 
complete it all, a few pages in the Memoirs of Mogador about Musset. As 
for G. Sand and him, Sainte-Beuve says, “Tout le mal qu’ils ont dit l’une de 
lautre est vrai.” But de Musset’s letters were, I must say, those of a genie 
man of the very first water. Sainte-Beuve rather advised me to go and see 
George Sand, but I am still disinclined “‘to take so long a journey to see such 
a fat old Muse,” as M. de Circourt says in his funny English. All Sainte-Beuve 
told me of her present proceedings made me less care about seeing her; how- 


* Letters of M. Arnold, edited by G. W. E. Russell, 1, 90. 
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ever, if Berri was nearer, the weather less hot, and French traveling less of 
a bore, I should go—as it is I shall not. After all, by staying I shall get another 
visit to Cousin, which is some compensation. I stayed with Sainte-Beuve till 
midnight, and would not have missed my evening for all the world. I think he 
likes me, and likes my caring so much about his criticisms and appreciating his 
extraordinary delicacy of tact and judgment in literature. I walked home, and 
had a wakeful night. Yesterday I worked with Magin in the morning, and then 
went to see Villemain. He gave me a ticket for Thursday (they are very hard to 
have) and I hope to get two more through the Minister of Public Instruction, 
so as to be able to take two of your party. Villemain brought out Merope, which 
he likes, naturally, more than the English do. He was extremely gracious, and 
presented me to an old grandee who came in as um Anglais qui nous juge par- 
faitement. He expressed great interest about my pamphlet, and said he should 
certainly speak of it in the periodical press, which is excellent, as he can do what 
he likes in the Débats and the Revue des Deux Mondes ... 


Here for the first and only time in his correspondence we see Arnold 
revelling in literary gossip. No wonder that he would not have missed 
that evening for all the world. The stimulus of Sainte-Beuve’s ccnversa- 
tion was just what he needed. Reading examination papers of the Pim- 
lico Wesleyan School, even an occasional bout of London society, was a 
poor substitute for an excellent dinner with the foremost literary critic 
in Europe. Twenty-five years later, when he came to write the essay on 
Shelley, the moralist was so strong within him that the Shelley-Byron- 
Clairmont ménage elicits from him a shudder of disgust—‘“‘what a set, 
what a world!”—but under the spell of Sainte-Beuve he could listen to 
the whole story of Musset and George Sand without a quiver of moral 
indignation. 

Sainte-Beuve was some eighteen years older than Matthew Arnold. 
The year Arnold was born he was studying anatomy and physiology in 
the hospitals of Paris. Since then he had been caught up by the tidal 
wave of romanticism, he had fallen in and out of love with Madame Victor 
Hugo, he had written the history of Port Royal, and he had been elected 
to the French Academy. More recently he had made peace with the 
regime of Napoleon III, to the great disgust of his republican friends, 
and he had begun a series of articles in the Constitutionnel which have 
since come to be regarded as forming the greatest body of literary criti- 
cism in the world. The modest price that he received for the Causeries 
du Lundi, 125 francs per article, was sufficient for his needs. His life was 
entirely dedicated to literature. A few friends came to see him but the 
incessant demands of the Constitutionnel left him little time for society. 
“I never have a holiday,” he once complained. “On Monday towards 
noon I lift up my head, and breathe for about an hour; after that the 
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wicket shuts again and I am in my prison cell for seven days.’ He lived 1 
in a small house lined with books in the Rue de Montparnasse, which j 
like so many other old streets on the left bank has since been destroyed 
to make room for the new boulevards. It was there that Matthew Arnold 
visited him. 

Sainte-Beuve was more than willing to welcome an Englishman whose 
tastes were so very akin to his own. He was always interested in England 
and English literature. One of his earliest friends was an Englishman 
whom he had met as a student at the Collége Bourbon, a certain Charles 
Neate, who afterwards became a Fellow of Oriel College and a member of 
Parliament for Oxford. When Sainte-Beuve was in England in 1828 he 
probably visited Neate, but at any rate they were on intimate terms, 
and it may very well have been that Sainte-Beuve’s Anglophile tenden- 
cies were primarily due to this early friendship.5 

Arnold and Sainte-Beuve had already been drawn together by their 
mutual admiration for two widely different figures, Homer and Senan- 
cour. In 1854 Sainte-Beuve had written to thank Matthew Arnold for 
the Empedocles volume. In the same letter he mentions a projected 
translation of Arnold’s ‘“‘Stanzas in memory of the author of Obermann.”’ 
The translation was afterwards published in Chateaubriand et son groupe 
littéraire,’”® a book that resulted from a course of lectures delivered by 
Sainte-Beuve at the University of Liége. Arnold was described as “a : 
young English poet, son of a much respected father, whose talent com- 
bines simplicity and passion.”’ Arnold was so pleased by the recognition 
of his poetry by the first critic in Europe that he assured Sainte-Beuve 
that he preferred his translation of the poems to the original. Two other 
letters from Sainte-Beuve to Matthew Arnold, dated 1855 and 1861 ; 
ut and appended to this article, refer to Sainte-Beuve’s appointment to the 
chair of Latin poetry in the Collége de France and to Matthew Arnold’s 3 
lectures on Homer. “Whether I like it or not,” says Sainte-Beuve, “I 
am now on the side of the classics and consequently all the more closely 
connected with you.” With Matthew Arnold’s views on Homer he finds 
himself in complete agreement. The Nouveaux Lundis which succeeded 
the Causeries du Lundi contain several complimentary references to 
him. “‘No one has felt or expressed the movement or the flow of Homeric 
poetry as well as Mr. Arnold.” He is “one of the most perceptive critics 
in England,’” “a foreigner who knows us better than anybody.’’® In his 
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* Sainte-Beuve, Correspondance (Paris, 1877), 1, 283. 

5 Cf. “Letters from Charles and Arthur Neate to Sainte-Beuve,” Revue de la Littéruture 
Comparée, (October-December, 1933), 686-740. 

5 Chateaubriand et son groupe littéraire (Paris, 1861), 1, 356. 

7 Nouveaux Lundis, vim, 117. 8 Tbid., tx, 250. 
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letters Sainte-Beuve is equally complimentary. Matthew Arnold is “one 
of those who have traversed French life and French literature by an 
interior line.”® That this was not mere politeness is proved by his re- 
ferring to Arnold in a letter to Mme. de Solms as “‘un Frangais et 
un romantique égaré,’"° a conception which is at least as near the 
truth as the myth of an elegant Jeremiah conjured up by the Daily 
Telegraph. 

There was no man in England, with the possible exception of Clough, 
whose praise meant as much to Arnold as Sainte-Beuve’s. He epitomized 
those qualities of the French nation—urbanity, literary tact, intellectual 
curiosity—which he found so in lacking his own countrymen. Whenever 
Arnold refers to Sainte-Beuve, and he refers to him very often, he always 
quotes him in support of some point of view of his own which is likely 
to be unpopular in England. When he wants to bring home to his readers 
the importance of a conscience in intellectual matters it is to Sainte- 
Beuve that he instinctively turns. “In France,” says Sainte-Beuve, “the 
first consideration for us is not whether we are amused and pleased by a 
work of art or mind, nor is it whether we are touched by it. What we 
seek above all to learn is whether we were right in being amused with it, 
and in applauding it, and in being moved by it.’ This passage Arnold 
quotes with delight, and again when he is arguing for the dignity of 
poetry Sainte-Beuve has just the turn of phrase that suits his purpose— 
“...in the order of thought, in art, the glory, the eternal honour is that 
charlatanism shall find no entrance; herein lies the inviolableness of 
that noble portion of man’s being.’ 

From such quotations as these, and they could easily be multiplied, 
it might well appear that Matthew Arnold and Sainte-Beuve saw eye 
to eye, that their critical ideals were identical. Certainly Arnold was 
always ready to acknowledge his debt to Sainte-Beuve, but the precise 
extent of his indebtedness is not easy to determine. Did Sainte-Beuve 
open up a new horizon or merely confirm him in his own opinions? On 
one occasion at least Sainte-Beuve planted a seed in Arnold’s mind that 
was to flower later on into one of his most famous poems. Sainte-Beuve 
was sometimes in the habit of inserting at the end of his volumes of 
criticism a series of Pensées, detached thoughts, aphorisms or anecdotes, 
which had not found their way into any of the causeries. One of these 


* Quoted by Matthew Arnold in Discourses in America, p. 38. 

© Quoted by A. Fryer Powell, “Sainte-Beuve and Matthew Arnold” in The French 
Quarterly (September, 1921), 111, 153.—I have not been able to trace this letter in Sainte- 
Beuve’s correspondence. 

" M. Arnold, Essays in Criticism, First Series, p. 48. 

'* Idem, Second Series, p. 4. 
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“‘pensées” which appeared in the Portraits Littéraires, published in 1851, 
reads as follows: 


Mon Ame est pareille 4 ces plages o0 l’on dit que saint Louis s’est embarqué: 
la mer et la foi se sont depuis longtemps, hélas! retirées, et c’est tout si parfois, 
a travers les sables, sous l’aride chaleur ou le froid mistral, je trouve un instant } 
m’asseoir a l’ombre d’un rare tamarin. 


The conception of the sea of faith “retreating down the vast edges 
drear and naked shingles of the world’’ is such an unusual one that it 
would seem almost certain that Arnold borrowed it from Sainte-Beuve 
and dropped it into what Henry James called ‘‘the deep well of uncon- 
scious cerebration,”’ from which it emerged a few years later in the radi- 
ant form of ‘‘Dover Beach.” 

Sainte-Beuve is also at least partially responsible for ‘‘Sohrab and 
Rustum.” Arnold had come across the story in Sir John Malcolm’s //is- 
tory of Persia, but it was probably Sainte-Beuve’s review of Jules Moh|’s 
translation of the Book of Kings by the Persian poet Firdousi that in- 
spired him to refashion the old tale for himself." He never saw Moh|’s 
translation of the Book of Kings, which contains a very full account of 
the Sohrab and Rustum episode, but he did read Sainte-Beuve’s causerie 
with the closest attention. His poem was published in 1853, three years 
after Sainte-Beuve’s article had appeared in the Constitutionnel. A re- 
viewer in the Christian Remembrancer, who had also read Sainte-Beuve, 
complained that Arnold had made no acknowledgement of his sources. 
It was not Arnold’s habit to document his poems, but in the second 
edition, stung by the reviewer’s insinuation that he had been plagiariz- 
ing, he added a note explaining his indebtedness, such as it was, to 
Sainte-Beuve. The story of a father fighting against his son in single com- 
bat and only recognizing him in death has repeatedly found its way into 
literature. It occurs in Ossian and in Voltaire’s Henriade, both of which 
Arnold may quite conceivably have read before his own poem was 
written. Those books were in his library and passages in Carthon, the 
poem by Ossian which tells the story, are underlined. Certainly Arnold 
felt under no obligation to cite his authorities for such a familiar story, 
but it is significant that it was not until he had read Sainte-Beuve’s 
analysis of this “belle et touchante histoire qui a couru le monde”’ that 
he felt impelled to write about it himself. 

After seeing the influence Sainte-Beuve exerted in Arnold’s poetry we 
are all the more ready to recognize his hand in Arnold’s prose. Many vf 
his hobby horses can be traced to Sainte-Beuve’s critical stable. His 
well-known indifference to French poetry, which has sometimes been 


18 Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du Lundi, 1, 332. 
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charged against him as rank ignorance, can be paralleled in Sainte- 
Beuve’s “‘pensées.” “Set a Frenchman to write poetry,” says Matthew 
Arnold, “he is limited, artificial, and impotent.’ “‘Elegance, elegance!’’ 
cries Sainte-Beuve, “where elegance does not attain to charm, which it 
almost never does in French poetry, it amounts to nothing.’ 

Arnold was hard put to it when Sainte-Beuve sent him a copy of his 
own poems. He wanted to acknowledge the gift gracefully and yet even 
Sainte-Beuve could not write poetry that gave him much pleasure. “It is 
not on Sainte-Beuve’s poems,” he writes to his mother, “that his fame 
will rest; indeed, except in songs, I do not see that French verse can be 
truly satisfactory.”"* Most Frenchmen would agree with Matthew 
Arnold that Sainte-Beuve was a very mediocre poet. As for his inability 
to appreciate French poetry at its best, the poetry of Racine or La Fon- 
taine for instance, it can only be said that Arnold was so possessed with 
the idea that the genius of the French nation lay in its prose that he could 
never bring himself to read French poetry with an open mind. He once 
sent Sainte-Beuve a copy of Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury,” a book for 
which he had the greatest admiration. After reading it through he felt all 
the more convinced, he told Sainte-Beuve, that as far as poetry was con- 
cerned England and Greece were the only nations that mattered. Sainte- 
Beuve might not have stated the case so dogmatically, but in his heart 
of hearts he would not have challenged it. 

Another point upon which both men were agreed was that criticism 
without charm could never accomplish its object. “Partly nature, partly 
time and study,” says Matthew Arnold, “have also by this time taught 
me thoroughly the precious truth that everything turns upon one’s 
exercising the power of persuasion, of charm.’” Sainte-Beuve echoes 
the same thought. ‘“‘What I have wanted to do in criticism,’’ he says, 
“is to introduce a sort of charm and at the same time a greater sense of 
reality than has existed in criticism heretofore.’’!* 

The use of touchstones in literature by which Matthew Arnold under- 
took to distinguish excellence from mediocrity was also a device em- 
ployed by Sainte-Beuve. While Madame Bovary was still fighting its way 
against the imperial censor, Sainte-Beuve had welcomed it as a work 
“qui fasse office de pierre de touche.’”!® 

The two men were obviously actuated by the same kind of intellectual 
conscience and the same dislike for pedantry. Tocqueville, bustling up 


™“ M. Arnold, Essays in Criticism, First Series, p. 52. 

‘ Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du Lundi, xt, 519. 

Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1, 225. 17 Tbid., 234. 
‘8 Sainte-Beuve, Portraits Littéraires, 11, 546. 

* Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du Lundi, x1v, 77. 
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to his subject with a ready-made critical mould in his hand and insisting 
that every work of art should fit into it exactly, was anathema to both 
of them. The English strain in Sainte-Beuve—his grandmother was an 
Englishwoman—explains perhaps his distaste for the parade of scholar- 
ship. Matthew Arnold was equally impatient of it. Much as he admired 
Wordsworth he was always irritated by the people who wrote learned 
books on Wordsworth’s “philosophy.” He prided himself on approaching 
every subject in “the simple unsystematic way which best suits my taste 
and my powers.” 

Both men were intellectual aristocrats, lovers of the golden mean, 
more at home with subtlety, distinction, and refinement than with sheer 
genius. The rich vitality of a man like Victor Hugo meant nothing to 
Matthew Arnold and very little to Sainte-Beuve, who even wonders 
whether there is not a touch of grossness in all those puissant personali- 
ties who have the knack of captivating the masses. Obviously he had 
Victor Hugo in mind. Whatever may happen to the arts and to society 
it will always be a glory, he maintains, to have been “les derniers des 
délicats.” Arnold may not have been quite so outspoken with himself 
but the personalities in French literature who particularly attracted 
him—Joubert, Senancour, Maurice and Eugénie de Guérin—were all 
of them conspicuous for intellectual refinement rather than creative 
vigor. The quality that most impressed him in Eugénie de Guérin was 
her distinction. “Of this quality the world is impatient; it chafes against 
it, rails at it, insults it, hates it;—it ends by receiving its influence and 
undergoing its law.” 

And yet in spite of all these similarities of temperament there was a 
profound difference between the Essays in Criticism and the Causeries 
du Lundi. We are always aware of the moralist in Matthew Arnold, a 
moralist who is also a man of the world but who can not forget that 
literature is primarily a matter of ethics. Arnold was not as catholic in 
his tastes as Sainte-Beuve. He set up as a crucial test of poetry its 
application of ideas to life, and apparently he was incapable of enjoying 
any poetry that did not meet that standard. The modern heresy of pure 
poetry would have completely bewildered him. Sainte-Beuve met the 
difficulty by distinguishing between his duty as a professor and his 
duty, and incidentally his pleasure, as a journalist and a critic. As a pro- 
fessor employed by the state he felt himself a guardian of taste and 
tradition. As a critic and journalist he was at liberty to wander where he 
pleased and to enjoy himself as he would. In the little world of the Ecole 
Normale or the Collége de France he undertook to expound and to 
transmit the best tradition in French literature, but in the Moniteur 
and the Constitutionnel he habitually ventured into more dangerous 
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waters. Anything that was genuine in literature fascinated him, however 
unorthodox it might be. Perhaps it is not altogether surprising that the 
most readable of critics was considered by his students one of the dullest 
of professors. 

We need not belabor the essential difference between the two men. 
Sainte-Beuve was essentially a sceptic who at one time or another had 
flirted with Catholicism, Saint-Simonism, and Calvinism—without ever 
believing very deeply in any of them. His history of Port Royal proves 
his capacity for absorption in religious issues but it does not prove that 
he was himself a spiritually minded man. Conduct, righteousness, call 
it what we will, played a far greater part in determining Arnold’s literary 
judgment than they did in determining Sainte-Beuve’s. The strange 
religion he evolved for himself and which he defined as morality tinged 
with emotion underlies most of his criticism. That in itself would never 
have made him a great critic. It was because his Anglo-Saxon earnest- 
ness was fused with something else, ‘‘a desire after the things of the mind 
simply for their own sakes,” that he became the greatest English critic 
of his generation. The man who taught him the value of his curiosity 
was not Wordsworth or Goethe or Newman but “that accomplished and 
charming man, one of my chief benefactors, Monsieur Sainte-Beuve.””° 


LETTERS FROM SAINTE-BEUVE TO MATTHEW ARNOLD 


le 11 fevrier 1855 
Mon cher Monsieur, 

J’ai recu la 24 édition que vous m’annonciez.! Je suis bien reconnaissant de 
tant d’aimables attentions. I] vient d’arriver un grand changement dans ma vie: 
j’ai été nommé Professeur de Poésie Latine au Collége de France,’ et je renonce 
(au moins pour un long temps) a la critique des ceuvres du jour. Me voila classique 
bon gré mal gré, et par cela, d’autant plus des vétres. Cependant j’ai fait comme 
vous et j’ai jeté un de mes regards en arriére vers notre ami Oberman. Voici un 
Essai de traduction que je vous envoie de vos stances si’ senties. Il y a des points 
qui restent douteux pour moi et pour les amis que j’ai consultés ici: ainsi les 
deux derniers vers de la premiére stance ‘drive the rack,” éclairez-moi. Veuillez 
aussi porter votre attention sur la stance 7° et les glaciers qui épargnent l’Ame” 
Ai-je saisi le sens juste? aussi pour le reste veuillez me donner votre note juste. 
Cela sera imprimé dans un volume qui paraitra 4 la fin de l’année et od je reparle 
d’Oberman.’ 

Paris, le 28 Juillet 
1861 

Oui, cher Monsieur, j’ai recu les deux ouvrages; |’un hier, |’autre il y a quelques 

mois. 


* M. Arnold, Discourses in America, p. 39.—The Notebooks of Matthew Arnold, edited by 
Howard F. Lowry and shortly to be published by the Oxford University Press, contain 
further proof of Arnold’s reading and rereading of the Causeries. 
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J’ai lu presque entiérement l’Homére;’ quelques détails seulement relatifs ay 
style du traducteur, m’ont échappé; mais j’ai été bien charmé et satisfait de tout 
ce que vous dites du pére et de l’océan de toute Poésie, et de son génie et de sa 
forme etc. Son courant si libre et si peu canalisé de son torrent de discours,—de 
ce fleuve océan qui ne ressemble 4 nul autre fleuve. 

Je vais regarder l’ouvrage sur l’instruction primaire® en France bien sur que 
pour étre descendu des hauteurs du Jaman,’ vous ne serez point tombé dans le 
terre a terre avec les Ambroise Rendu.” 

C’est 4 vous de venir nous visiter; vous étes des nétres, un francais deux mois 
par an. Ce n’est pas trop. Pour moi je ne fais plus de projets; je reste ou je suis, 
suffisant 4 peine 4 ma tache, 14 ot la chévre est attachée, il faut qu’elle broutte. 

Ce Chateaubriand a eu tout le succés que je pouvais espérer: la vérité blesse: 
ils l’acceptent, ils la répétent, mais ils crient contre celui qui l’a dite—nous 
n’avons rien en France de nouveau ni de neuf. 

Agréez cher Monsieur |’expression de mes sentiments reconnaissants et <é- 


voués 
S* Beuve 


! Probably the volume of Matthew Arnold’s poems published in 1855. This 
volume contained the stanzas in memory of the author of “Obermann.”’ These 
had already been published in the Empedocles on each volume, which Sainte- 
Beuve probably never saw as it was withdrawn from circulation before fifty 
copies were sold, 

* Sainte-Beuve was appointed to the chair of Latin poetry at the Collége de 
France in December 1854. He began his lectures (on Vergil) on March 9, 1855. 
Sainte-Beuve was not popular with the students and his course was suspended 
after the second lecture. 

5 The translation was partly the work of Sainte-Beuve and partly that of his 
friend M. Lacaussade who also translated Ossian. 

4 The first stanza reads as follows: 

In front the awful Alpine track 

Crawls up the rocky stair; 

The autumn storm-winds drive the rack 
Close o’er it, in the air. 

This Sainte-Beuve translates: 

En face, l’affreux sentier de |’Alpe fait ramper son escalier rocheux; les orageux vents 
d’automne balayent les trainées de nuages dans I’air. 

5 The seventh stanza reads as follows: 

Yes, though the virgin mountain air 
Fresh through these pages blows, 


Though to these leaves the glaciers spare 
The soul of their mute snows, 


which is translated by Sainte-Beuve: 


Oui! bien que l’air vierge de la montagne souffle frais 4 travers ces pages; bien que les gla- 
ciers versent de loin sur ces feuillets l’Ame de leurs neiges muettes. 
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6 “Chateaubriand et son Groupe Littéraire,”’ originally given as a series of 
lectures at the University of Liége, was published in book form in 1849. The 
translation of M. Arnold’s poem will be found in the fourteenth lecture, which 
was devoted to Obermann. 

7 Sainte-Beuve refers to Matthew Arnold’s lectures on translating Homer, 
published in 1861. 

8M. Arnold, Popular Education in France, 1861. 

® The Col de Jaman is in the Bernese Oberland, a district particularly associ- 
ated with Obermann. 

0 The cbject of Sainte-Beuve’s contempt was probably Ambroise Rendu fils 
(1820-64), author of several works on education including a Cours de pédagogie 
pour écoles primaires. It is possible that Sainte-Beuve refers to his father Am- 
broise-Marie-Modeste-Rendu (1778-1860), one of the founders of the Imperial 
University and the author of a Traité de Morale a l’usage des écoles primaires. 


ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 
Yale University 
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XIX 
CHRONOLOGY IN HARDY’S NOVELS 


URING a recent re-examination of The Return of the Native I 
stumbled upon a feature in the construction of that story to which 
I had been for years totally blind. Turning for similar investigation to 
others of the Wessex novels, I was startled at the hitherto unsuspected 
evidence of a special kind of careful workmanship. 

The first five words of The Return of the Native are “A Saturday after- 
noon in November.” The third chapter identifies the particular day in 
November as the fifth, the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot. There 
was nothing to startle any reader of these words, when they first ap- 
peared in 1878; but when, in 1895, Hardy added a Preface to the novel, 
there was an unnoticed significance in the opening statement: ‘The 
date at which the following events are assumed to have occurred may be 
set down as between 1840 and 1850.” For there is only one year in this 
decade when November 5 came on a Saturday, and by his preface Hardy 
disclosed that he had had before him the calendar for the year 1842. 
Throughout the story there is careful attention to dates; and that Hardy 
kept the calendar constantly in sight is clear from Book tv, Chapter v, 
where we reach “Thursday, the thirty-first of August,” 1843. The ca- 
tastrophe of The Return of the Native is reached during the night of 
November 6-7, 1843, the action thus covering almost one year. 

When one turns to Far from the Madding Crowd, published four years 
earlier than the Native, one finds the same interest in careful chronology. 
Although the calendar is not as immediately noticed in the Madding 
Crowd, its use is much more extensive. Not only is St. Valentine’s Day 
specifically set on a Monday, but Fanny’s death, the exact day of which 
is recorded upon her tombstone, is definitely assigned to Sunday. A refer- 
ence to Dyke’s musical setting for Newman’s ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light,” 
first used as a hymn in 1868, provides further aid in fixing the date of 
the story; and when the evidence is ail in hand, it is clear that Hardy 
was following the calendar for the years 1869-72. He began with fixing 
his four main characters definitely in time: 

1841: birth of Gabriel Oak 1849: birth of Bathsheba 
1845: birth of Troy 1850: birth of Fanny; 


and timed the curtain of his stage to go up on December 20, 1869. From 
that point on, the action was controlled by a detailed time-chart, every 
item of which can be easily reconstructed.! 


1 It is detailed on page 386 of Far from the Madding Crowd, edited with an introduction 
and notes by Carl J. Weber (Oxford University Press: New York, 1937). 
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There is, of course, nothing startling about a novelist’s having worked 
out a detailed calendar for his story. In Hervey Allen’s account of how 
he wrote Anthony Adverse, we come upon the statement: “By this time 
I was already beginning to work with a rather careful chronology.’” 
And the table of birth-dates, reconstructed above for the characters in 
Far from the Madding Crowd, may be compared with a page of Sinclair 
Lewis’s notebook, showing his similar attention to chronology in Work 
of Art: 


Myron, born 1880 Edna, born 1856 
Ora, born 1882 Luke, born spring of 1917 
Tom, born 1851 Hector, born 1861.3 


Hardy’s attention to dates is, I repeat, no unusual thing; but it is un- 
usual for an author to leave the marks of his study of chronology so 
emphatically displayed. His interest in exact dates on the calendar, like 
his interest in exact distances on the map, is doubtless connected with 
his architectonic studies and blue-print habits. When Ernest E. Leisy 
succeeded in gaining admittance to the novelist’s work-room, he noticed 
on the wall of the study “a road map of England with Hardy’s penciled 
memorandum of distances to various places.’ One may feel certain that 
at times the road map was supplemented with “penciled memoranda” 
of distances in time. Like his own character Egbert Mayne, Hardy had 
a mind for specific dates: 


The day and minute . . . became registered in his mind with the indelibility of 
ink. Years afterwards he could recall at a moment’s notice that he saw her at 
eleven o’clock on the third of April, a Sunday; at four on Tuesday, the twelfth; 
at a quarter to six on Thursday the twenty-eighth; that on the ninth it rained at 
a quarter past two... ; that on the seventeenth the grass was... wet.. 
and other calendrical and meteorological facts of no value whatever either to 
science or history.* 


This interest in “calendrical facts” has at least this value—it enables 
us to retrace some of the author’s steps in the planning of his novels 
and thus watch him at work. Let us attempt to look over his shoulder 
and follow him in the course of mapping out the time-scheme for Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles. At some time or other Hardy must have arrived at 
a chart like this for the years 1860-89: 


* “The Sources of Anthony Adverse,” Saturday Review of Lit. (10: 408), Jan. 13, 1934. 

* “Sinclair Lewis’s Art of Work,” Saturday Review of Literature (10: 466), Feb. 10, 1934. 

* Bethel College Monthly (Newton, Kansas), Jan., 1932, p. 6. 

* An Indiscretion in the Life of an Heiress, Hardy’s “Lost” Novel (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1935), pp. 44-45. 
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F: TIME-CHART FOR TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES 
1860: birth of Alec D’Urberville 
i ‘i 1861: birth of Angel Clare 
1867: birth of Tess 
1868: birth and death of Durbeyfield baby 
“| 1869: another Durbeyfield baby is born and dies 
‘ 1871: Elizabeth-Louisa born in December 
4 1875: Abraham Durbeyfield born 
Me 1877: Hope Durbeyfield born 
1879: Modesty Durbeyfield born 
1881: birth of Durbeyfield baby boy; in this year Angel Clare 
surrenders the prospect of Cambridge + 
1883: another Durbeyfield baby born 
1884: the action begins 
Friday, May 30: Durbeyfield learns he is “Sir John” 
Saturday, May 31: the horse dies 
Sunday, June 1: Tess visits Trantridge 
Saturday, Sept. 27: Tess rides at night from Chaseborough 
Sunday, Oct. 26: Tess returns to her father’s home 
1885: June: “Sorrow” is born 
August: “Sorrow” dies 
1887: Tess arrives in May at Talbothays 
By October she is engaged to Clare 
Sat., Dec. 24: they shop in Dorchester 
Sat., Dec. 31: they are married 
1888: Sun., Jan. 1: Tess and Angel are estranged 
Mon., Jan. 2: Sleep-walking to Bindon Abbey 
Tue., Jan. 3: Separation 
January 28: Clare sails for Brazil 
November: Tess arrives at Flintcomb-Ash 
Sunday, December 30: she walks to Beaminster 
ae 1889: March 10: Durbeyfield dies 
Fs ‘ April 6: the Durbeyfields move to Bere Regis 
si 





May: Clare finds Tess at Bournemouth 
June: the arrest at Stonehenge 
July: execution at Winchester 


When, at the end of July, 1889, Hardy began to write out the sad story 
of Tess, he did exactly as he had done in the case of Far from the Madding 
Crowd: he began his action four or five years back, and worked down 
to the “‘present”—-the moment of his writing. 
After having reconstructed the calendars for the three novels named 
above, it is worth noticing that the periods of the three do not overlap: 
1842-43: The Return of the Native 
1869-63: Far from the Madding Crowd 
1884-89: Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
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On noting this fact, it occurred to me to wonder whether this segregation 
in time was accidental, a matter of indifference, or whether it was a part 
of Hardy’s design. While pondering the matter, I recalled a statement 
by Hardy himself in one of the numerous books about him that appeared 
in the year of his death. Donald Maxwell’s The Landscape of Thomas 
Hardy is not as well known as it deserves to be, and I shall therefore 
quote the following sentences from it: 


I had begun this artist’s anthology of the landscape of the Wessex novels and 
was making progress when I had the good fortune to talk over the matter with 
Mr. Thomas Hardy himself at Max Gate. The advice that he gave me I took to 
heart, and the result was that I concentrated my studies of the novels on the 
ten that are presented here. For various reasons Mr. Hardy thought that... 
other of his works were written . . . in such a way that he did not have much 
chance of getting a complete atmosphere for each. At the time, I did not see the 
full force of his preference, but as I followed up the landscape “‘clues”’ of the books 
I soon saw what he meant. Each of these ten books has a complete and different 
atmosphere. The landscape setting is essentially different, the two nearest in 
character being Under the Greenwood Tree and The Woodlanders. There is a 
subtle difference, however, between these, and the scenes of the two do not over- 
lap.® 


The ten novels which Hardy recommended were: 


1. Tess of the D’Urbervilles 6. The Well-Beloved 

2. Under the Greenwood Tree 7. The Return of the Native 
3. The Mayor of Casterbridge 8. The Woodlanders 

4. The Trumpel-Major 9. Two on a Tower 

5. Far from the Madding Crowd 10. Jude the Obscure 


Mr. Maxwell made clear just what Hardy meant by saying that each 
of these novels had a “complete and different atmosphere’”’—a differ- 
ence emphasized by, and partly obtained by, the use of separate geo- 
graphical settings. I noted Maxwell’s words: “The scenes . . . do not 
overlap.”” Those who are interested in this topographical aspect of 
Hardy’s planning should study the map provided by Donald Maxwell. 
In our present concern with “‘calendrical facts,” let us examine all of the 
ten novels in which “clues” of Hardy’s design may possibly be found. 
Three of the ten we have already noticed, two of them in some detail. 
In the case of the remaining seven, no attempt need be made to prepare 
a detailed time-chart for the action of each novel, but merely to identify, 
if possible, the year or years which Hardy had in mind when he wrote. 

The Trumpet-Major is of course the easiest one to dispose of. The 
threat of an invasion by Napoleon, the Battle of Trafalgar in 1805, and 
the Peninsula Campaign, serve to date the action as from 1800 to 1808. 


* Donald Maxwell, The Landscape of Thomas Hardy (London: Cassell & Co., 1928), p. xi. 
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The musicians in Under the Greenwood Tree, who disappeared from the 
church-services shortly before Hardy’s birth, assign this novel to about 
1835-36. 

In The Mayor of Casterbridge, the passage of time is definitely indi- 
cated, but there are not the great number of easily detected signs of 
calendar-study that we have seen in other novels. When, however, 
Candlemas Fair (February 2) is named as coming on a Tuesday, the 
possibilities are greatly limited; and further study of the text of the 
novel enables one to arrive at the following rough outline: 


TIME-CHART FOR THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE 


1827: the story begins on Saturday, September 15 
September 16: Henchard makes a 21-year vow 
1846: Susan, with an 18-year-old daughter arrives in Casterbridge on Friday, 
September 18 
Sat., Sept. 19: Farfrae agrees to remain in Casterbridge 
1847; February 2: Candlemas Fair on Tuesday 
September: Henchard’s past is uncovered 
1848: September 16: Henchard’s vow expires 
1849: the tragic end is reached in December 


The main part of the action, then, falls between 1846 and 1849. 

Two on a Tower, published in 1882, is like The Mayor of Casterbridge 
in not having a great quantity of specific time-marks, but there are some. 
The references to Cape Town, where Sir George Grey had, between 1854 
and 1861, replaced military rule with representative government; to 
Heine, who had died in 1856; and to an October comet (Encke’s comet 
was visible in October, 1858), agree in pointing to 1858-63 as the period 
covering the action of Two on a Tower.’ 

In The Woodlanders a mysterious gentleman had left South Carolina 
in 1865, and turned up in Wessex about ten years later. The action of 
the novel covers a little over two years—from the Christmas party of, 
say, 1875, to March, 1878. 

The remaining two titles in Hardy’s list of ten are not so easily dis- 
posed of, because of the much larger blocks of time they cover. The 
Well-Beloved is the more extensive, a period of forty years. First pub- 
lished in 1892, the action must go back at least to 1852, when the hero 


71 had already completed this study, and had decided that the comet was, out of nu- 
merous possibilities, Encke’s, and that the year was 1858, before coming upon an unex- 
pected corroboration of my conclusions in the form of a letter written by Hardy more 
than a quarter of a century after the novel. On October 24, 1909, Hardy wrote to a speaker 
at Oxford: “I am honoured by your quoting my little poem about the comet. It appeared, 
I think, in 1858 or 1859—a very large one—& I remember standing and looking at it as 
described.”” (From an unpublished letter.) 
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was twenty. This is, however, not a story which invites realistic analysis 
of its time-scheme any more than of its characters. In the case of Jude 
the Obscure, the action covers nearly twenty years of Jude’s life. Swin- 
burne is quoted as “familiar”; hence, it is 1867 or later. John Stuart 
Mill’s words of 1859 are also quoted, and the Newman and Pusey of 
1833-35 are referred to as “modern lights.” In this novel there is not 
the evidence for absolute certainty of date that may be found in others; 
but if the years 1844-74 are suggested as covering the thirty years of 
Jude’s troubled life, they cannot be far wrong. They come very near 
to coinciding with the first thirty years of Hardy’s own life. He was 
thirty in 1870, and like Jude interested in Oxford. In 1863 he wrote to 
his sister Mary: “I am glad you have been to Oxford again. It must be a 
jolly place.” In 1865, shorily after his twenty-fifth birthday, he wrote 
to inquire what had to be done to matriculate at Cambridge University, 
and in 1873 he visited a friend at Cambridge. In tracing Jude’s steps in 
and near Oxford through the eighteen-sixties and eighteen-seventies, 
Hardy had the distinct advantage of being able to draw on his own ex- 
periences, interests, and emotions. 

This completes the examination of the ten titles which Hardy recom- 
mended to Donald Maxwell. When they are arranged in the order of 
their calendars, this is what we find: 


1809-1808: The Trumpet-Major 
1835-1836: Under the Greenwood Tree 
1842-1843: The Return of the Native 
1846-1849: The Mayor of Casterbridge 
The Well-Beloved: 1852-1872-1892 
Jude the Obscure: 1855-1874 
1858-1863: Two on a Tower 
1869-1873: Far from the Madding Crowd 
1875-1878: The Woodlanders 
1884-1889: Tess of the D’Urbervilles 


In the case of two titles, The Well-Beloved and Jude the Obscure, the 
calendar overlaps the time of action of others of the Wessex Novels. 
But in all the other eight stories, there is the same sort of isolation in 
historical time as there is (in general) in geographical setting. As Max- 
well remarked, “‘the scenes . . . do not overlap’’; and we now come upon 
the (to me, at least) surprising discovery that the calendars do not 
overlap. With the help of the hint given by Hardy himself to the land- 
scape-painter, we learn of a previously unsuspected aspect of Hardy’s 
structural planning. The novelist apparently not only apportioned out 
the land of Wessex, with the desire of “getting a complete [and different] 
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atmosphere for each’’ novel, but he also surveyed the entire nineteenth 
century with a view to making his historical study as accurate as were 
his topographical observations. 

Many years ago Barrie denominated Hardy “the Historian of Wes- 
sex.’’ It should now become increasingly clear that the title of Historian 
is deserved not only because Hardy knew his land like a surveyor, but 
knew his time, too, with all the accuracy of an almanac-maker. It is no 
accident, I think, that the poorest novel of the ten is the one that deals 
with the time most distant from Hardy’s own life, and that the last 
three titles in the list just given are among his greatest achievements 
in fiction. In all of his most careful work, Hardy not only determined on 
the exact birth (or the ages) of his characters, but decided on the year, 
the season, or even the day, sometimes even the exact hour, for his 
curtain-raising. After that, the passage of time is indicated upon page 
after page, with an accuracy that is certainly to be traced to the early 
studies of the young architect. In all of the ten novels named above, I 
have detected only three slight calendrical slips. In Far from the M adding 
Crowd, Chapter vi opens with the statement: “Two months passed.” 
It should read “Two weeks.’’* And in Tess there are two slight mistakes 
in naming the day of the week.® 

Although he was dealing with a locality in which change came slowly, 
where Shakespearean or even Chaucerian features might still be ob- 
served, Hardy never forgot that 


Time like an ever-rolling stream 
Bears all its sons away. 


Nature, as all readers of The Return of the Native know, supplies a ‘‘Face 
on which Time makes but little Impression,” and Nature is the most 
immediately noticed and most persistent influence upon Hardy’s mind. 
Next to Nature came “Time the Archsatirist,’””!® whose slow but steady 
progress through a century was the object of Hardy’s faithful study. 
Car J. WEBER 
Colby College 


8 For the reasons for this dogmatic assertion, see Far from the Madding Crowd (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1937), p. 36. 

® See “Care and Carelessness in Hardy” by the present writer, MLN, t (1935), 41-43. 

10 This less familiar reading appeared, in the first American edition (1892), p. 455, in 
place of the subsequently added and more famous “President of the Immortals” phrase 
at the end of Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 








